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PREFACE 


The Speeches and Writings collected together 
in this volume is an attempt to record the public 
activities of a great and noble Indian who has for 
over quarter of a century been unceasingly and 
unselfishly labouring for the advancement of his 
Motherland. In the public life of India and 
in all its varied activities Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has been occupying a unique place. As a 
prominent Congressman, as an elected Member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and, above all, as 
the active originator and founder of the Hindu 
University at Benares, the Pandit’s name will long 
be cherished with gratitude by his countrymen. 

This volume comprises, among others, his 
famous Memorandum on the Hindu University 
Scheme, full text of his two Congress Presidential 
Addresses, his lengthy Memorandum on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Proposals, ' his able and ex- 
haustive Minute on the Report of the Industrial 
Commission and a careful selection of a number of 
speeches on political, educational and industrial 
subjects, delivered on various occasions. 



A special feature of this Edition is the inclusion- 
of the Hon’ble Pandit’s select speeches in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for the last eight years, 
comprising those delivered in connection with the 
Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill, the Abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour and the holding of Simultaneous 
Examinations in India. 

To make the collection up-to-date, the full text 
of his Delhi Congress Presidential Address has also- 
been included. 



“ You have asked that the British Government should extend 
the principle of self-determination to India in political reconstruc- 
tion. I ask you to apply that principle to its full extent as far as it 
lies in your power. I ask you to determine that hereafter you will 
resent and resent the more strongly any effort to treat you as an 
inferior people. I ask you to determine that henceforth you will 
claim with all the strength you can command that in your own 
country you shall have opportunities to grow as freely as Englishmen 
grow in the United Kingdom. If you will exercise that self- 
determination and go about inculcating the principles of Equality, 
of Liberty and of Fraternity among our people, if you will mgk e 
every brother, however humble and lowly placed, feel that the Divine 
ray is in him as U is in any highly placed person , and that he is 
entitled to be treated as an equal fellow-man with all other subjects 
of the Bi wish Empire and to back him to claim to be so treated , 
you will hate determined your future for yourselves and I ash you 
to give this matter your serious consideration From the 
Presidential Address to the “ Delhi Congress, December, 1918 ” 
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EARLY LIFE. 

Paiidit Madan Mohan Malaviya belongs to an 
ancient and much respected family of learned emigrant 
Brahmins from Malwa resident at Mirxapore, Allaha- 
bad and Bee ares, a fact that is testified to by the 
family cognomen, Malaviya. Madan Mohan’s grand- 
father, Pandit Premdhar Malaviya was at one time 
well known at Allahabad for his Sanskrit learning, a 
branch of study .in which his son, Madan Mohan’s 
father, Pandit Brajnath Malaviya himself ex- 
celled. Pandit Brajnath was besides a great scholar 
in Hindi, and acquired quite a reputation for his scho- 
larly interpretation of some of the most debated pas- 
sages of Srimad Bhagavat. Madan Mohan, his son, 
was born at Allahabad on 18th December, i 862 . He 
was at first privately educated in Hindi and Sanskrit, 
and then at the Local Pathasala. He then passed on 
to the District School, from where he matriculated. 
He next joined the Muir Central College at Allahabad 
and graduated B. A. in 1 884. During his collegiate 
career he appears to have shown signs of future 
greatness, and Principal Harrison is known to have 
been deeply impressed \tfith his abilities and 
earnestness. 

EDITORSHIP OF 11 HINDUSTANI.” 

Not being in affluent circumstances, young 
Madan MIohan, 'who had been married meanwhile 
(1881), had to seek employment immediately after 
graduating. An additional English teacher was at 
the time wanted at his old school, and he took up the 
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job. An earnest man, he soon became a great favourite 
with the boys whom he had to teach. Two years 
passed by and the first Congress at Calcutta dis- 
covered the calibre and character of the future patriot. 
Raja Rampal Singh, the enlightened Talukdar of 
Oudh, who had founded and for some time been edit- 
ing the Hindustani , a daily Hindi newspaper, had 
noticed the rising young man. His independence, his 
enthusiasm and withal his moderation impressed him 
much and he induced him to take up the editor- 
ship of his paper. Young Madan, — for, he was barely 
25 years of age at the time — quickly closed with the 
offer and became Editor. The change was a fortunate 
one, for, it won a sincere worker for the nation ; a 
worker who would, otherwise, have been lost to the 
Educational Department of a Provincial Government. 
For this happy and lucky change the country is much 
beholden to Raja Rampal Singh, who was one of the 
first, if not the first, to discern the true character and 
worth of Pandit Madan Mohan. Mr. Madan Mohan 
edited the Hindustani with conspicuous ability for 
about two years and a half and his moderation and 
sobriety won for him the approbation of the Local 
Government who amply acknowledged it in their 
Annual Administration Reports. 

ENTERS THE BAR. 

Pandit Madan Mohan, however, soon saw that 
the lawyer’s profession afforded greater opportunities 
for serving his brethren than the editorial chair, great 
and honourable as it was. Moreover, the request of a 
number of friends, who had joined in persuading him 
to take law as a profession, he could not disregard. 
Raja Rampal Singh was not only ready to yield to his 
and their request, but generously afforded him all the 
aid he could to prosecute his plans. He passed the 
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Pleadership Examination of the Allahabad High Court 
in 1891, and took the LL. B. Degree of the Allaha- 
bad University in 1892. Before long he was enrolled 
a Pleader of the High Court at Allahabad, a position 
in which his eloquence and conscientiousness found 
full scope. 

PUBLIC ACTIVITIES. 

Public life at Allahabad had been, meanwhile, 
•considerably quickened by the stream of graduates 
that the new educational system had poured into the 
country. Pandit Ajoodyanath was already a power 
in the Province ; there was then Pandit Bishambar 
Nath ; again there was Mr. A. N. Kabade, all well 
known for their patriotism and self-sacrifice. Pandit 
Madan Mohan had been imperceptibly affected by 
their labours, and active contact with them soon did 
the rest. With another well known gentleman of 
Allahabad, he founded in 1880, the Hindu Samaj of 
Allahabad, a socio-political association, which was 
started with the object of drawing closer together the 
bonds of union amongst the Hindus of different castes 
and provinces, promoting education in the vernacular, 
reforming social abuses, and representing the wants 
and wishes of the Hindus, in matters affecting them 
to the Government, whenever necessary. The Samaj 
held its first Conference in 1 885, a few months before 
the^convening of the first Indian National Congress 
the same year. He also soon began to take an active 
interest in the Municipal life of his native town, and 
he did good work as the Senior Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipal Board. A man like him could not 
long remain outside the Local Legislative Council, a 
Council to which, however, he sought entrance 
through active work at the Allahabad City Municipal 
Board. 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan became a member of the 
Local Legislative Council about 1902, and, as 
may be expected, took great pains to do what little 
good he, as a non-official member, could. One of the 
most important measures that came up for considera- 
tion in the Council during the time he was in it was 
the Bundlekhand Alienation of Land Bill, 1903. On 
its introduction he objected to it on economical and 
political grounds ; an opinion shared in by such 
eminent men as Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, Hon’ble Mr. Impey and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Cadell. fie was of opinion that the poverty and 
indebtedness of the ryots of Bundlekhand, were due 
to causes other than those enunciated by the Govern- 
ment critics. The proposed restriction, he said, 
would diminish the value of land and curtail the 
credit of the landowner. He said : 

The value of land will be reduced not morely us u security 
but also as a transferable property, oven when it should be 
transferred with the sanction of the Collector. Particularly 
will that result follow, because practically the vendor will have 
to sell his land to some member of his own tribe on such terms 
as hemay offer. And as your Honor very well knows the 
Zamindars of Bundlekhand are not possessed of much wealth. 
The rates of interest which the Zamindars will have to pay 
will naturally rise high. The result will be that people will 
not be encouraged to invest their capital in land, and consider- 
ing that land has already suffered from want of capital in that 
part of the country, that will be a serious misfortune.^ It will 
also lead inevitably to a morcellement of land 

by inheritance among members of the family who 
own land. I might here also remind the Council 
that over 90 per cent, of the population of Bundlekhand are 
Hindus. There already exists in their case a check on impro- 
per alienation of land, for under the Hindu Law, as it is admi- 
nistered by the Courts of Justice, no member of a joint-Hindu 
family can alienate the family property for any but necessary 
purposes. In addition to this, there is the Court of Wards Act 
which ideals with cases of landholders who cannot deal wisely 
with their property. Taking all these facts into consideration. 
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I respectfully submit that a case has not been made out to 
justify the Council in proceeding to a consideration of a Bill 
which would restrict the power of transferring land. 

His re-election to the Council under the new 
Indian Councils’ Reform Act was proof of the ap- 
preciation of his past services in it by his local bre- 
thren. And it was but fitting that he should be so 
re-elected, for he was one of the first to moot the 
question of the reform of the older Legislative Coun- 
cils (under Act 1861), Councils that were entirely 
made up of members nominated by Government 
Speaking at the Second Congress (1886), he said 
making an excellent use of the arg amentum ad 
hominem : — 

It is not to the groat British Government that we need 
demonstrate the utility, the expe'diency, the necessity of this 
great reform. It might have been necessary to support our 
petition for this boon with such a demonstration were we 
governed by some despotic monarch, jealous of the duties, but 
ignorant and careless of tho rights of subjects ; but it is surely 
unnecessary to say one word in support of such a cause to the 
British Government or the British nation —to tho descendants 
of those brave and great men who fought and died to obtain 
for themselves and preserve intac# for their children those very 
institutions which, taught by their -example, we now crave, who 
Hpent their whole lives and shod their hearts’ blood so freely in 
maintaining and developing this cherished principle. 

What is an Englishman without representative institu- 
tions? ... I often wonder as I look round at our nominally 
English magnates how they have the face to call themselves 
Englishmen and yet deny us representative institutions, and 
struggle to maintain despotic ones. Representative institu- 
tions areas much a part of the true Briton as his language and 
his literature. Will any one tell me that Great Britain will, in 
cold blood, deny us, her free-born subjects, the first of these 
when, by the gift k of the two latter, she has qualified us to 
desire it? 

No taxation without representation. That is the first cqpi- 
mandment in the Englishman’s Political Bible ; how can he 
palter with his conscience and tax us here, his free and educat- 
ed fellow-subjects, as if we were dumb sheep or cattle \ 
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He put the necessity for reform on the follow- 
ing broad principle of expediency at the Congress of 
1887 : — 

But allow me to say this much, that, placed as we are in 
this country under a foreign Government, however benevolent 
and generous its motives —the motives of those who take part 
in the administration — wo stand in the greatest need of our own 
representatives in the Legislative Councils. 

If we demand for India that there should be representatives 
of her people in the State Councils— we only ask for what, not 
simply Europe, but America, Australia, and almost the whole 
civilized world, have declared with one unanimous voice to bo 
essential, for any Government that is to be suitable to any 
country, as it is only where the representatives of the people 
are allowed to take part in that administration, that the wants 
and wishes, the aspirations and grievances of the people can 
be adequately set forth, properly understood or duly provided 
for. That being so, gentlemen, I think, there cannot possibly 
be two opinions on the point, that the reform which we crave 
for from Government, is one so essential, for the well-being of 
this country, that it should be conceded to us, without the- 
least avoidable delay. 

Discussing at the Congress of 1889, the scheme 
of reform that was eventually embodied in the Amend- 
ing Act of 1 892, be thus referred to the necessity for 
embodying the principle of election in it : — 

The Legislative Council is the great Tribunal before whiebu 
measures of the greatest possible moment, affecting not only 
ourselves, but even our posterity, are continually coming up for 
decision, and justice requires that before the Council passes its 
final judgment upon them, we should be allowed to have our 
say with regard to them through our chosen and accredited re- 
presentatives. We do feel, gentlemen, and feel strongly that we 
should no longer be debarred from exercising this simple and 
rightful privilege. The privilege of selecting one’s own counsel- 
is not denied even to the most abandoned of criminals under the 
British rule. Why then should it be denied to the loyal and 
intelligent subjects of Her Gracious Majesty ? When a Jury is 
being empanelled, the J udge asks the person whose fate is to be 
decided by that Jury, to say if he has any objection to any per- 
<*on composing it and in case he has any such objection that 
.person is removed from the panel. 

To which we may add the following short pas- 
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sage from his speech at the Congress of 1891, on the 
duty of the British Administration in India ; — 

We appeal to the English people who are our brethren to 
make their administration of this country more in conformity 
with reason, with justice, and with common sense, with those 
high and noble principles which have always been their pride, 
and which have raised them to the proud position which they 
now occupy before the world. Then, and then alone, will Bri- 
tish rule in India be the glory, as it should be, of England. 

POVERTY OF INDIA. 

Another subject in which Pandit Madan Mohan 
has evinced considerable interest is the subject of the 
poverty of the Indian masses and the remedial mea- 
sures necessary to combat it. At the Congress of 
1893, he said that the best proof of the poverty of 
India is ocular demonstration. Referring to his cri- 
tics, he said : — 

Will they kindly come and see? If they believe in God 
and believe they will have to render an account of their steward- 
ship in this country, let them come out to this country once in 
their lives and go from village to village and town to town and 
see in what misery the people live. Let them come out and ask 
the people what the country was, say, before the Mutiny. 
Where are the weavers, where are those men who lived by 
different industries and manufactures, and where are the manu- 
factures which were sent to England and other European coun- 
tries in very large quantities year after year? All that has 
become a thing of the past ; every one sitting here is clothed in 
cloth of British make, almost every one — and wherever you gn 
you find British manufactures and British goods staring you in 
the face. All that is left to the people is to drag out a miser- 
able existence by agricultural operations and make infinitesimal 
profit out of the little trade left to them In the matter of the 
services, in the matter of trade, our people are not enjoying 
one-hundredth part of the profit and gain which they used to 
enjoy fifty years ago. How then is it possible for the country 
to be happy? How is it surprising that the country is not more 
poor than it is? 

He put the case in a nut shell when he remarked 
at the Congress of 1900 : — 

In the midst of a great deal that there is in the British rule- 
to admire and to be grateful for ; in the midst of a great deal 
that we really feel grateful for, there is one sad note which has 
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been crying louder and louder for these many years and that 
note is one of distress and poverty. Whether statisticians may 
believe it or not, we prefer to rely on the evidence afforded to 
us by our own senses, upon the experiences which we acquire 
by living and moving in the midst of the people, by knowing 
from a personal knowledge h^w people are, at the present mo- 
ment, living under the existing system ; and this fact has been 
brought year after year to the notice of the Government, since 
the Congress came into existence. Gentlemen, if you will go 
back to the resolutions passed by the Congress during the last 
15 years, you will find that we have persistently and respect- 
fully invited the attention of Government to the fact that inour 
humble judgment, guided as we are by our own personal know- 
ledge and experience of the people of the country, the condition 
of the people is growing poorer and poorer. It is no use discus- 
sing the question whether people are poorer now than they were 
before tho British rule came into this country, and it serves no 
useful purpose to say thatlthey were poorer at some other period 
in the history of India. What you have to consider is whether 
they arc any poorer than they should bo under the British rule, 
in which the administration has been pronounced to be the 
ablest Civil Service in the world. 

POLITICAL WORK. 

Pandit Madan Mohan’s work as a Congressman 
has been referred to above in sufficient detail. He has 
been one of the shining lights of the Constitutional 
Movement in India. He has attended nearly every 
one of its sittings since 1 886, and has invariably spo- 
ken at every one of them on some of the most press- 
ing public questions of the day. But the subject to 
which he devoted special attention and on which he 
spoke with his wonted knowledge and enthusiasm at 
every succeeding session of the Congress was in con- 
nection with the expansion of the Legislative Coun- 
cils. Year after year Pandit Malaviya urged with his 
colleagues in the Congress for an adequate measure of 
political power for Indians in the governance of their 
country. A close student of constitutional questions, 
he formulated his views on the federal system of Gov- 
ernment for India in his evidence before the Decen- 
tralisation Commission in 1 908 : 
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The unitary form of Government which prevails at present 
• should bo converted into the federal system. The Provincial 
Governments should cease to be mere delegates of the Supreme 
Government, but should be made semi-independent Govern- 
ments. A similar proposal was, I believe, put forward before 
the Government about the time when Lord Mayo determined to 
invest Provincial Governments with a share of financial respon- 
sibility in order to minimise the evils of over-centralization. 

‘ More than one of his predecessors,’ says Sir William Hun- 
ter, ‘had arrived at a similar conclusion, and, indeed, one school 
of Indian statesmen had gone so far as to advocate the almost 
complete financial independence of the Local Governments. This 
school would surrender to each separate administration the re- 
venue raised within its territories, on the single condition of a 
ratable contribution for the expenditure common to the Empire, 
such as the army and the public debt.' Unfortunately their 
scheme was not adopted. I venture to think that if it had been 
adopted, the Provincial Governments would have been able to 
devote vastly groater sums to promote the moral and material 
progress of the people entrusted to their care, than they have 
actually been able to do. However, the progress in administra- 
tion which has been achieved during the last thirty-seven years, 
makes it easier to adopt the scheme now, and the necessity for 
doing so has become greater. This will not in any way impair 
or injuriously affect the unity of the Empire. The Government 
of India, should retain in its hands, as at present, all matters re- 
lating to foreign relations, the defences of the country, currency, 
debt, tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. It should continue 
to receive all the revenue and receipts derived from heads which 
are at present called ‘ Imperial.’ To meet the ordinary Imperial 
expenditure which will not be met by these receipts, it should 
require the various Provincial Governments to make a ratable 
contribution based on a definite and reasonable principle. Hav- 
ing secured this, the Government of India should leave the Pro- 
vincial Governments perfect freedom in levying and spending 
their revenues as they may consider best in the interests of the 
people* It should exercise its power of imposing additional 
general taxation in any Province, only when it has to meet any 
extraordinary expenditure, and when the Province or Provinces 
concerned have refused to give the assistance required. This 
will impose a very much needed and healthy check upon the 
spending tendencies of the Government of India, and make it 
possible for the Provincial Governments to retain in their hands 
and to devote a fair proportion of their revenues to promote the 
well-being of the people. 

THE MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS. 

Soon after, Lord Morley, of whom great things 
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were expected, outlined a scheme of reforms which 
was published in the form of a despatch in 1908. It 
was well known that he was in constant consultation 
With the Viceroy and a few select and leading In- 
dians, and when the proposals were actually publish- 
ed there were as usual divergent opinions on the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the reforms. Pandit Malaviya 
along with other moderate leaders welcomed the 
scheme “ as marking the beginnings of a new era.'’ 
He wrote in the Indian Review for December of 
that year : — 

The people and the Government have both to be congratu- 
lated on the proposal of reforms which have been put forward by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State. The re- 
forms have been conceived in a truly liberal and praiseworthy 
spirit. They will, when carried out, mark the beginning of a 
new era, full of hope and promise for the future. His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Lord Morley are entitled to our lasting grati- 
tude for the statesmanlike wisdom and courage which they have 
shown in formulating these proposals. They are also entitled to 
our gratitude for having published the proposals to give the pub- 
lic a full opportunity of expressing their opinions regarding them 
and making further suggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will be made still more liberal 
and beneficial before they take their final shape. The Govern- 
ment are to be particularly congratulated upon deciding to cre- 
ate a non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. I ven- 
ture to say that they should have adopted the same course in 
regard to the Supreme Council. It would be quite safe and wise 
to do so. If, however, that must be postponed for the future, 
then the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy to have an 
equal number of official and non-official members in his Council 
should at least be accepted. * 

The proposed reforms mark the second great triumph of the 
Congress movement— the first having been the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

PRESIDENT OF THE LAHORE CONGRESS 

While in November 1909, Pandit Madan Mohan 
was by the decision of the All- India Congress Com- 
mittee elected president of the Lahore Congress, as 
Sir P. M. Mehta had declined the office, the Pandit’s 
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election was welcomed on all hands. The following 
criticism of the London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian is worth recording : — 

The president of the Indian National Congress, which meets 
next week at Lahore, is not so prominent a man as either 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the president of last year, or Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, who has just withdrawn. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Madan Mohan Malaviya is a politician of high standing and 
of notable ability. He is a self-made man, having made hia 
way at the Bar after an apprenticeship as school teacher and 
journalist. For some years past he has sat in the Council of the 
United Provinces as an elected member, and has been active in 
educational and social reform. Long before Mrs. Besant’s days 
he worked for the establishment of a national university at- 
Benares. In politics, he belongs decidedly to the moderate 
school, and despite his enthusiasm in the Swadeshi cause, has 
always kept at a long distance from the extreme Nationalists. 
With the exception of Mr. Surendranath Banerjea himself, there 
is no Congress orator more generally admired than Mr. Mala- 
viya. His age is 47. 

Though called upon to fulfil the high office of 
the President of the Congress for the first time and 
with a very short notice, the Pandit’s pronouncement 
was worthy of the man and the occasion. And the 
Address naturally dealt at length with the Minto- 
Morley Reforms, and in particular with the regulations 
the Bureaucracy had made to put them into opera- 
tion. Though only a few months before the Pandit 
had welcomed the proposals as truly liberal and com- 
prehensive in spirit, yet his enthusiasm for the scheme 
like that of his fellow-workers in the Congress- 
cause liad been greatly damped by the rigour of the 
regulations by which it had been hedged round. 
After enumerating the various regulations framed 
by the Bureaucracy the Pandit made a memorable 
appeal which is well worth recalling even on. the 
present occasion : 

The Regulations framed to give effect to them have unfor- 
tunately departed, and widely too, from the spirit of those pro- 
posals, and are illiberal and retrogressive to a degree. Educat- 
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ed Indians have been compelled to condemn them. They have 
done so more in sorrow than in anger. Let the Government 
modifiy the Regulations to bring them into harmony with the 
spirit of Lord Morley’s proposals, and in the name of this Con- 
gress, and, I venture to say, on behalf of my educated country- 
mon generally, I beg to assuro the Government that they will 
meet with a cordial and grateful reception. ^Cheers.) I do not 
ignor« the fact that there is an assurance contained in the 
Government’s Resolution accompanying the Regulations that 
they will be modified in the light of the experience that will be 
gained ift their working. That assurance has boen strengthened 
by what His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to say in this 
connection both at Bombay and Madras. But I most respect- 
fully submit that many of the defects pointed out in th«m are 
such that they can be remedied without waiting for the light of 
new experience. And I respectfully invito both Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto to consider whether in view of the widespread 
dissatisfaction which the Regulations have created, it will be 
wise to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is not desir- 
able in the interests of good administration, and to fulfil one of 
the most important and avowed objects of the Reforms, namely 
the allaying of discontent and the promotion of goodwill bet- 
ween the Government and the people, to take the earliest op- 
portunity to make an official announcement that the objections 
urged against the Regulations will be taken early into con- 
sideration. 

AS A MEMBER OF THE VICEREGAL COUNCIL 

Pandit Malaviya was by this time recognised as 
one of the few leading men of the Congress and alike 
by his services in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council and to the country at large deserved his 
elevation to the Viceregal Council. Since 1910 he 
has continued to .sit in. the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil without interruption and taken part in every im- 
portant debate with his accustomed zeal. 

THE PRESS ACT 

Almost one of the earliest of his speeches was 
in connection with the passing of the Press Act. 
He and the Hon. Mr. Basu were the two non- 
official members who strenuously opposed the bill and 
voted against (it too. “ My Lord,’* said the Pandit on 
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the occasion, “ when the Press is left at the mercy of 
the Local Government, when it is left to the Local 
Government by merely issuing a notice to demand a 
security,|I submit, the freedom with which newspapers 
have expressed their criticisms of the acts and omis- 
sions of Government is very much likely to suffer.’* 
The subsequent procedure adopted by some of the 
Provincial Governments against some of the spirited 
newspapers and journals have but lent support to the 
Pandit’s apprehension. 

the seditious meetings act 

The thorough independence that has always 
characterised the attitude of the Pandit was evident 
again when during the discussions on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill of 1910 he spoke with his accustomed 
fervour against the measure. The Hon. Mr. Jenkins 
had introduced the Bill to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1907, and made a 
feeble attempt to justify the measure. Two striking 
passages from his speech are worth quoting : — 

Not only has no necessity been shown for the measure 
before us, but there is also the foar, as my friend the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, that a' repressive measure may 
itself, by being abused in its working, lead to promoting the evil 
which it was intended to cure. The Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Press Act have both already given illustrations of the truth 
of the old adage that the sight of means to do ill-deeds often 
makes 111-deeds done. Look for instance at the action of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three District Con- 
ferences and the meeting which sought to help the depressed 
classes. I venture to doubt if the said Conferences or the said 
meeting would have been stopped if the Seditious Meetings Act 
had not been in existence. Look again at the action taken in 
several places under the Press Act in contravention of the 
pledge given by the Government when it was going through the 
Council, and think of the irritation which the abuse of its provi- 
sions must cause in the public mind. So long as the Govern- 
ment will keep these two measures on the Statute-book, I regret 
to say, but I feel it my duty to say it, so long will all efforts to 
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conciliate public opinion generally be beset with unnecessary 
• difficulties, will continue to be unnecessarily difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

GOKHALE’S EDUCATION BILL 
Interested as ever in all educational problems the 
Pandit warmly supported the late Mr. Gokhale’s 
Elementary Education Bill. His support was quite 
-emphatic. “ Every civilized country ” said he “ has 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
universal education can be secured. No country has 
succeeded without it, and we cannot expect to succeed 
without it.” 


INDENTURED LABOUR 

Another subject on which his voice was more 
than once raised was in connection with the question 
of Indentured Emigration. In 1910 Mr. Gokhale 
had pleaded in vain for the abolition of this “ mons- 
trous and iniquitous system.” During the regime of 
H. E. Lord Hardinge, Pandit Madan Mohan raised 
his protest against the iniquities of the system 
and urged its immediate abolition. He rightly charac- 
terised it as “ an unmitigated curse.” His European 
colleagues in the Council must have greatly felt the 
force of his arguments when he said : 

European labour is employed all over the world, but no- 
where are such degrading restrictions attached to it as those 
that attach to Indian labour. And although the European 
labourer is far more capable of judging of his own interests than 
the Indian labourer, the greatest care is taken to ensure that he 
has understood the exact terms of his contract. And then the 
contract which is always for a very 'short period, is a purely 
civil contract, and can be cancelled if the labourer can prove in 
a Court of J ustice before a magistrate of his own race that 
unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

He wound up his great speech on that occasion 
with the following telling appeal : 

• * The system has worked enough moral havoc during 
75 years. We cannot think, my Lord, without intense pain and 
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humiliation of the blasted lives of its victims, of the anguish of 
soul to which our numerous brothers and sisters have been sub- 
jected by this system. It is high time that this should be 
abolished. 

The appeal this time did not fall on deaf ears. 
H. E. Lord Hardingc announced that he and the Sec- 
retary of State for India had decided that the system 
should be doomed for ever. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the many 
topics which formed the subject matter of his speech- 
es in the Imperial Council during the last eight years. 
Suffice it to say that in all subjects he gave to 
expression the people’s will. Nor need we refer 
to his speeches in connection with the passing of the 
Hindu University Bill which in a way may be said 
to constitute his life-work. On the termination of 
H: E. Lord Hardinge’s regime he spoke in just appre- 
ciation of His Excellency’s administration, his great 
services to the people of this country and his jealous 
regard for the honour and self-respect of India and 
her millions. Again during the discussions on India 
and the War he warmly supported the rally of India 
to the Empire and though unable to see eye to eye 
with some of his colleagues on the capacity of this 
country to bear the increasing financial obligations 
entailed by constant contributions towards the war, 
he urged with Mr. Gandhi for increasing participation 
in the actual fighting at the front. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

It is now necessary to go back to the Pandit’s 
work in connection with the Congress demand for 
Self-Government. From the days of the Lahore 
'Congress the demand for Self-Government on Coloni- 
al lines became more and more pronounced. The 
outbreak of the European war and India’s unbounded 
•enthusiasm for participating in the burden and glory 
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of the Empire quickened her conciousness of strength, 
while the generous utterances of British statesmen 
not merely on India’s substantial help but also of the 
great ideals of freedom and self-determination fired 
her imagination to the possibilities of a quicker transi- 
tion. The Congress accordingly passed resolutions 
demanding Self-Government and the Muslim League 
soon followed suit. It was the Pandit's privilege to 
expound the scheme to numerous audiences. In 
October 1 91 6 Pandit Malaviya signed along with 
other non- official members of the Imperial Council 
what is now known as the famous Memorandum of 
the Nineteen. The Lucknow and the Calcutta Con- 
gresses confirmed the Self-Government Resolutions of 
the previous Sessions. But any scheme devised by 
the wit of man is liable to be misunderstood, and the 
Congress-League scheme was no exception. Some 
went too far and demanded in the name of the Con- 
gress and the Moslem League what to others appeared 
altogether without warrant in the terms of the 
scheme. The Hon. Pandit now went on a tour 
round the country expounding the demands of the 
Congress, and the propaganda work was in full swing 
on either side when at the top of it all came the , 
sudden internment of Mrs. Besant. 

The general belief of the country was that the 
internment of Mrs. Besant and her comrades 
was part of a deliberate policy of repression intend- 
ed to stop agitation in support of the Congress- 
League scheme, and in pursuance of a secret circular 
which the Government of India were said to have issued 
to Provincial Governments. In a speech delivered at 
Allahabad on 10th August 1 91 7, the Pandit publicly 
declared : — 

But I have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provincial Governments based upon it 
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the policy of repression which they have followed. It is also 
my conviction that the order of internment passed against Mrs. 
Besaut and Mr. Arundale and Mr. Wadia was passed in pur- 
suance of that policy. I do not say that Mrs. Besant never 
wrote anything which w ts open to legal objection nor do I say 
that she did. What f do saj is that if she infringed the law in 
speaking or writing, and if the infringement was serious enough 
to deserve action being taken upon it, she should have boon pro- 
ceeded against according to the ordimry law of the land. J 
consider that in proceeding as the Madras Government did 
against her and her two colleagues, they had abused the power 
which they possessed under the Defence of India Act. 

The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be used 
against the enemies of the Government. I do not believe and 
Indians generally do not believe that Mrs. Besant is an enemy 
of the British Government. It is in this view that a feeling of 
great injustice is rankling in, the public mind and it will continue 
to do so until she and her colleagues are released. It would bo 
evidence of strength and not of weakness on the part of Gov- 
ernment, if out of deference to Indian public feeling, it would 
cancel the order of internment in question. It should similarly 
cancel the orders of internment under which Messrs Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukut Ali have so long been deprived of their freedom 
of movement, without any definite charge being formulated and 
proved against them. 

Though the Pandit had been differing from Mrs: 
Besant, from her views and some of her methods, yet 
he felt it his duty in common with his countrymen 
throughout India to help in the agitation for the re- 
lease of the internees. The following extract from a 
letter that he wrote to the Leader of Allahabad, 
dated 15th June 1917, created a great impression on 
the public. 

As for Mrs. Annie Besant, I have had some very sharp 
differences with her in the past. But I cannot but admire her, 
and feel grateful to her for the splendid manner in which she 
has been sacrificing herself at her age in the cause of Indian 
progress and reform. I hope she will be allowed to go on with 
her work. If she is exposed to suffering in that cause, thousands 
of Indians who have not been able to see eye to eye with her in 
all things, will think it their duty to follow her. 

There is a widespread feeling that such serious pronounce- 
ments on so important a subject have not been made by the 
heads of three provincial Governments without the knowledge 
and approval of the Government of India. But I find it diffi- 
2 
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■cult to believe that Lord Chelmsford and his hon. colleagues, 
who constitute the Government of India, have sanctioned, or 
will sanction, a campaign against lawful constitutional agita- 
tion for reforms. Be that as it may, the matter is so impor- 
tant that I think it my duty to publicly draw their attention 
to the far-reaching evils involved in any attempt to repress 
constitutional agitation, and I do so in the earnest hope that 
the matter will receive the full measure of consideration 
which it deserves. 

Unmindful of the Government’s deliberately adopt- 
ed repressive policy Pandit Malaviya continued to 
urge the need for reforms on the lines chalked out by 
the Congress and the League, and both at the special 
Provincial Conference at Lucknow in August 19 17 
and at the Calcutta Congress in December he spoke 
in the same strain. He said at the latter in supporting 
the Congress League scheme of Self-Government : — 

The Congress-League scheme is a natural and rational 
advance upon tho lines under which political institutions have 
been working so far in this country. It is therefore no good 
telling us that our scheme does not fit in with the schemes for- 
mulated in other countries. The Congress* League scheme is 
suitable to the conditions in India. Some of our critics tell us 
that responsible government means a government which is res- 
ponsible to the representatives of the people and removable at 
the pleasure of the representatives. I wish these critics showed 
a little more consideration, a little 'more generosity, in dealing 
with us and credited us with a little more common-sense. Self- 
Government means that the Executive is responsible to the 
people. When we spoke of Self-Government we spoke of Self- 
Government on colonoial lines. In the Colonies the Executive 
is responsible to the Legislature. That being so it is entirely 
wrong to say that in asking for Self-Government we are asking 
for something less than responsible Government. It is said that 
we might have put into our scheme a little more generosity and 
a little more enthusiasm but you must remember that when 
they put it forward they had not only to think of you and me, 
but of the bureaucracy and all those who are represented by Lord 
Sydenham, and the framers were probably wiser in couching it 
in a language which may not satisfy us, but which has in it all 
the promise of the realization of responsible Government in the 
near future. The resolution says that Self-Government should 
be Introduced by stages. The Congress did not ask that Self- 
Government on colonial lines should be introduced at once. 
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MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME. 

When in July 1918 the joint Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms by the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. S. 
Montagu and H. E. Lord Chelmsford was published 
there were as on all such occasions differences of 
opinion among the Indian politicians. At first some 
were for rejection while others demanded modifications. 
Pandit Malaviya urged his views in a lengthy memor- 
andum which Was widely circulated throughout the 
country. He declared it as his opinion : — 

There is much in the proposals that is liberal, and that will 
mean a real and beneficial change in tho right direction, which 
we must welcome and be grateful for; but there are also grave 
deficiencies which must be made up before the reforms can be- 
come adequate to the requirements of the country. 

He urged that the Indian public should take steps 
to see that the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals should 
be expanded and modified as follows : 

(1) A definite assurance should be given that it is intended 
that full responsible Government shall be established in India 
within a period not exceeding 20 years. 

(2) It should be laid down that Indians shall he trained for 
and admitted, if they pass the prescribed tests, to the extent of at 
least a half of the appointments in every branch of the public 
•crvice, civil and military. 

(3) It should be provided that half the number of members 
of the Executive Council of tho Government of India shall be 
Indians. 

(4) If the proposed Council of State is created, it should bo 
proved that half of its members shall be those elected by elect- 
orates in which Indians predominate. 

(5 X It should be clearly laid down that existing expenditure 
on certain services, in particular military charges for the defence 
of the country, shall not be reduced without tho consent of the 
Governor-General-in-Council ; but that, subject to this provision, 
•the budget shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of fiscal auto- 
nomy which the self-governing Dominions of the Empire will 
enjoy. 

46. (1) The Provincial Legislative Councils should be so en- 
larged as to permit of a member being returned from every tah- 
e il or taluqa, or a group or groups thereof, containing a certain 
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minimum of population, and t^o franchise should be as broad as 
possible to ensure the adequate representation of every import- 
ant interest, moulding that of the tenants, and 

(2) It should be provided that the persons who are to be 
appointed Ministers of the reconstituted Councils, shall be those 
who command the confidence of the majority of the elected 
members. 

(3) That though such ministers should hold special charge 
of certain subjects, they shall be members of the Executive 
Council of the Province. 

(4) There should be no reserved subjects. If there is to bo 
any reservation, it should be limited to this that existing expendi- 
ture on departments relating to law and order shall not bo re- 
duced without the consent of the Governor-in-Council. 

(5) The proposal for the Grand Committee should be 
dropped. 

(6) The principles of reforms which may be finally laid down 
for the other Provinces of India should be applied in Burma also, 
subject, if necessary, to any special reservation which the Bur- 
mans themselves may demand. 

Unfortunately for the country, a great and se- 
rious difference of opinion arose over the method and 
manner in which the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
was to be received by the country. In accordance 
with a resolution passed at the Calcutta Congress, a 
special session of the Congress was convened in Bom- 
bay in September 1918, to discuss the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Scheme. Despite the assurances of Mrs. 
Besant and her endeavours to make peace, moderate 
leaders throughout the country felt that the followers 
of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak would assemble in 
large numbers at the special session, condemn the 
scheme and reject it altogether. In the view of the 
moderates such a step was most injurious to the best 
interests of India and the situation demanded that at 
least all the old and veteran workers of the Congress 
who believed that with all its imperfections, the 
Montagu-Chclmsford Scheme was a definite step in 
advance, should welcome it and criticise it in a 
constructive spirit. They therefore as a body 
abstained from the Special Congress and resolved 
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to have a conference ot their own. Among the ex- 
Presidents of the Congress, Pandit Madan Mohan was 
the solitary individual who attended the session, 
and tried his best to tone down the resolutions 
of the Special Congress on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. The presence of him and a handful of 
moderates was not of much avail; for the Special Con- 
gress did pronounce the ‘scheme as disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, while the Moderate ' Conference which 
was subsequently held in Bombay welcomed the 
scheme as a definite step in advance but made several 
constructive suggestions not altogether dissimilar to 
those passed at the Congress. A definite split had 
taken place and Pandit Madan Mohan did his best to 
induce the moderate leaders to reconsider their deci- 
sion to abstain from the ‘Congress. About this time 
Mr. Tilak had been declared the President-Elect 
of the Delhi Congress, and friends of the Congress 
who anxiously expected that the split would be made 
up felt that the election of Mr. Tilak blasted all 
hopes In that direction. On Mr. Tilak’s voluntary 
resignation of his office in view of his departure 
to England, the majority of members of the All- 
India Congress Committee who were anxious that 
the two parties should once again unite at 
Delhi by an overwhelming majority, fixed their 
choice on Pandit Madan Mohan, as the most suitable 
president of the Delhi Congress. 

A few days after his election, the Pandit made 
through the columns of the Leader the following 
appeal to the public : — 

The path for united action is clear, that is also the path of duty. 
Since the Special Congress and the Moderates’ Conference met 
events have taken place which make it incumbent upon us to 
review the whole situation and to adopt a course which will 
^enable us to discharge our duty to our country in the best way 
possfbie. Never before was there an opportunity so favourable 

45^1 
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to the cause for which the best among us beginning with Dada- 
bhai Naoroji laboured throughout their lives. Attbe sametime 
the end of the war has led the powerful association specially 
organised for the purpose to redouble its activity in England 
against the cause of Indian reforms. It has also stiffened the 
attitude of the section of Europeans and Anglo-Indians here- 
against us. Both these circumstances demand that we should 
sink all our differences aDd unite all our forces so that we may 
be able to defend ourselves from our opponents and take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that lies before us. It would beun- 
wiae to feel too sure that the reforms even as thoy have been 
proposed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford will be passed by 
the Houses of Parliament without opposition, but we may feel 
quite sure that there will be no chance for adoption of modifi- 
cations which the Congress and the Conference have urged as 
essential unless we press that with one voice to be fully heard in 
England. The need for unity w r as never greater. I fervently 
hope this appeal will meet with hearty response from all my 
moderate friends. 

His appe al was no doubt responsible for the pre- 
sence of a few of the moderates at the Delhi Con- 
gress ; and despite the absence of several of the vete- 
rans of the Congress the Delhi session was very 
largely attended and for the first time at the special 
call of the President there were also present a large 
number of tenant delegates. Pandit Madan Mohan 
delivered a long and interesting address in which he 
laboured to point out that there was not much differ- 
ence between the views of the Special Congress and 
those of the Moderate Conference, for on many vital 
points of constructive criticism on the scheme there 
Was a consensus of opinion. He then made an elo- 
quent pica for India’s right to self-determination. 
The following passage from his address is bound to 
touch the heart of every patriotic Indian : — 

Now the principle that runs through the peace proposals is 
the principle of justice to all peoples and Nationalities and their 
right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one ano- 
ther. Each nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
affairs and to mould its own destinies. Russia is to have an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for her own politi- 
cal development ' and National policy. Austria-Hungary .is to- 
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bo accorded the opportunity of autonomous development. Inter- 
national guarantees of political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity are to be secured to the Balkan States and 
to the independent Polish States which are to be created. Na- 
tionalities are to be assured security of life and autonomous 
development. In the adjustment of Colonial claims the princi- 
ple to be followed is that, in determining such questions the 
sovereignty and interests of the population concerned are to 
have equal weight with the equable claims of the Gov- 
ernment whose title is to lv» determined. How far are 
these principles of autonomy and self-determination to be 
applied to India? That is the question for consideration. 
Wo are happy to find that the Governments of Britain 
and Franco have already decided to give effect to these j 
proposals in fhe case of Syria and Mesopotamia. This 
has strengthened our hope that they will be extended to India 
also. Wo standing in this ancient capital of India, both of 
Hindu and Muhammadan period —it fills me, my countrymen 
and countrywomen, with inexpressible sorrow and shame to 
think that we the descendants of Hindus who ruled for four 
thousand years in this extonsive Empire and the descendants of 
Musalmans who ruled here for several hundred yoars should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state that we should have to 
argue our capacity for even a limited measure of autonomy 
and self-rule. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

We now pass on to his labours in another im- 
portant direction. The Indian Industrial Commission 
was appointed by the Government of India on the 19th 
May 1 916, with Sir Thomas Holland as President and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was appointed as a 
member of the Commission, obviously to represent the 
Indian iton-offfcial public, and his appointment was 
hailed with satisfaction by the public at large. It 
concluded its labours at the end of the year 1 91 8 and 
.presented a report to which the Pandit contributed 
a long and interesting note pointing out his diffe- 
rences with his colleagues and suggesting many im- 
portant measures to enable India to develop her 
industries in her o\vn interests and in her interests 
only. His note is in itself an important contribution 
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to the study of the industrial and economic history 
of India, and his criticisms coupled with his sugges- 
tions embody many constructive proposals which In- 
dians have long been urging for the industrial ad- 
vancement of their country. 

He urged in the note in no unequivocal terms 
that unless the hands of the Government of India are 
free in fiscal matters, the Industrial development of 
India will not be assured. Among the many valuable 
measures which the Pandit feels should be adopted 
for the industrial development of the country are : 

“(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
developing the teaching of science and technology 
in our existing universities and other collegiate insti- 
tutions, (a) by strengthening their staff and equip- 
ment, and ( b ) by awarding a sufficiently large num- 
ber of scholarships to encourage the study of science 
and technology at our schools, colleges and universi- 
ties ; 

(ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute should 
be established in the country for imparting the high- 
est instruction and training in science and techno- 
logy and 

(iii) that the provision of scholarships for study 
in foreign countries should be largely increased to en- 
able distinguished Indian graduates to finish their 
education in the best of foreign institutions.” 

The following passage in the Pandit’s interesting 
note puts the case for India most effectively : — 

“The salaries which my colleagues have proposed 
for the imperial industrial and the Indian chemical 
services arc largely based upon a consideration of 
what is likely to attract Englishmen to the senior 
appointments in the services. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, the decision should be arrived 
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at that these services should be manned by 
Indians, the proposed expenditure would be largely 
reduced. This is no mean consideration and should 
not be ignored. Situated ns India is, one cannot too 
often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — 

“ If we are to give a really efficient ad- 

ministration to India, many services must be paid for 
at lower rates even than at present. For those rates 
are regulated in the higher branches of the adminis- 
tration by the cost of officers brought from England. 
You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply 
as you can with native labour and I regard the more 
extended employment of the natives, not only as an 
act of justice but as a financial necessity... If we arc 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, 
we must govern them by means of themselves and 
pay for the administration at the market rates for 
native labour.” 

Should this view be accepted, the salaries pro- 
posed would be reduced by about 30 to 40 per cent. 

■t- * * 

T cannot conclude this note better than by en- 
dorsing the following generous and wise words of Sir 
Frederick Nicholson : — 

4 I beg to record my strong opinion that in the 
matter of' Indian Industries we are bound to consider 
Indian interest firstly, secondly and thirdly. — I mean 
by ‘ firstly’ that the local raw products should be 
util Med by secondly, that industries should be in- 
troduced and by ‘ thirdly’ that profits of such indus- 
tries should lemain in the country.’ 

If measures for the industrial development of 
India are taken in this spirit, India will become pros- 
perous and strong, and England more prosperous and 
stronger.” 
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HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

Pandit Madan ‘Mohan Malaviya’s services to the 
Congress and to the Political life of India have been- 
great indeed ; but greater and more enduring still of 
his selfless labours for the cause of his motherland 
has been his idea and the successful launching of the 
Hindu University for India at Benares. It is now 
over quarter of a century since he dreamt his dream 
of a Hindu University. 

His friend the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai then 
off i rul substantial pecuniary help, if it could be work- 
ed on a suitably large scale, and suggested that Pro- 
fessor Max Muller should be the first Principal of the 
Institution. The Central Hindu College, Benares, 
having been started shortly after, the idea Was held 
in abeyance. Another scheme Was made public at a 
meeting held in the beginning of 1904 at the * Mint 
House’ at Benares, which was presided over by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. The main portion 
of the prospectus, as agreed to previously and reduced 
to writing, was read by Mr. Madho Lai and some 
other supporters of the Scheme. It was after much 
deliberation that they sent it to the Press and copies of * 
it were sent out to a few leading men in different parts 
of the country before the ‘ Swadeshi’ movement as- * 
sumed the form of boycott in Bengal. These facts 
are worthy of record here because of the mischievous 
criticism that was directed against the scheme imme- 
diately on its publication. The Pioneer , as was to- 
be expected, started on a campaign of calumny against 
it, connecting it with the Swadeshi movement and 
what not. This drew forth a gentle, but firm rebuke 
from the Hon’ble Pandit, who repudiated the insinua- 
tions of the Allahabad oracle. Briefly put, the pro- 
posed National University was to be at Bena- 
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res, and was to comprise the following Institutions: — 
(i) a College of Sanskrit learning where the Vedas, 
the Vedangas, the Smrits and the Darshanas were to 
be taught ; (2) an Ayurvedic or Medical College with 
its laboratories, botanical gardens, hospitals, farms, 
etc; (3) a College of Sathapata Veda and Artha 
Shastra or a College of Science and Economics which 
should include a department of Physics, a department 
of Chemistry and an up-to-date Technological Insti- 
tute; (4) an Agricultural College with its necessary 
attachments; (5) a College of the Gandhary Veda 
and Fine Arts in which music, dramatic arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc., were to be taught with a national 
aim before the teachers’ and the students’ eye ; (6) a 
Linguistic College where students were to be taught 
English and such other foreign languages as it may 
be found necessary to teach in order to enrich the 
Indian literature with all important sciences and arts. 
It is needless to say that the scheme included also resi- 
dential quarters where students were to be admitted 
to the Bramacharya Asrama directly after their Upa- 
nayan and were to be required to carry out in their 
daily life and intercourse with one another the prin- 
ciples of conduct prescribed for the state of Brama- 
charya. The whole course of study was to be so fix- 
ed that a student of average intelligence may in 
twelve years acquire without excessive strain on his 
powers a proficiency in the Sanskrit language and 
literature and be skilled in some art of producing 
Wealth. It was thus mainly intended for the promo- 
tion of scientific, technical and artistic education com- 
bined with religious instruction and classical culture, 
and its aim was to bring the Hindu community under 
a system of education which would qualify its mem- 
bers for the pursuit of the great aims of life (trivaga) 
as laid down in their scriptures ; viz., (1) Discharge 
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t of religious duties (Dharma), (2) Attainment of mate- 
rial prosperity (Artha), (3) Enjoyment of lawful plea- 
< sures (Kama). The plan was to give religious and 
secular education through the medium of Sanskrit and 
Indian Vernaculars, and to enlist the spirit of self-help 
which is beginning to manifest itself in many parts of 
India in the cause of education. To a great extent the 
proposed University was to be a fulfilment of the scheme 
which was propounded by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 
Agent to the Governor-General at Benares, “for the 
preservation and cultivation of the Sanskrit literature 
and religion of the nation (Hindus,) at this the centre 
of their faith (BenaresJ, and of which the Sanskrit 
College at Benares is a partial realisation.” The scheme 
of teaching was first accepted by Government in its 
entirety but teaching of the Vedas was subsequently 
abandoned in deference to the objection that a Chris- 
tian Government should not support Hinduism. 

The story of the Pandit’s many tours and wan- 
derings throughout the country in aid of funds for 
the University must be known to all who have 
Watched the. progress of this movement. How he toiled 
night and day, how he gave up his large and lucra- 
tive practice at the Bar in his labours for the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu University are too well known 
to be recounted here. The enthusiasm of the coun-. 
try at large and the sincerity and the earnestness with 
which Pandit Madan Mohan toiled hard to- bring 
the institution into existence, obtained for it the neces- 
sary funds and the Government of India fook up 
the matter seriously to give it the charter , which it 
so well deserved. In Lord Hardinge Pandit Madan 
Mohan found a sincere friend of India and no time 
was lost in introducing the Benares Hindu University 
Bill. On the 22 nd March 1915, the Hon. Sir Harcourt 
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Butler moved for leave to introduce the Bill. Pandit 
Madan Mohan whose labours in the cause of the 
movement have been quiet and unobtrusive made a 
speech in welcoming the Bill and he took the occasion 
to proclaim once more that though the University 
would be a denominational institution, it would not 
be a sectarian one : 

It will not promote narrow sectarianism but a broad 
liberation of mind and a religious spirit which will promote 
brotherly feeling between man and man. Unfortunately we 
are all aware that the absence of sectarian religious Univer- 
sities, the absence of any compulsory religious education in 
our State Universities, has not prevented the growth of sec- 
tarian feeling in the country. I believe, my Lord, instruction 
in the truths of religion, whether it be Hindus or 
Mussulmans, whether it be imparted to the students of the 
Benares Hindu University or of the Aligarh Moslem Univer- 
sity, will tend to produce men who, if they are true to their 
religion, will bo true to their God, their King and their coun- 
try. And I look forward to the time when the students who 
will pass out of such Universities, will meet each other in a 
closer embrace as sons of the same Motherland than they do 

present. 

Speaking again on the occasion of the final 
passing of the Bill the Pandit made the following 
observations : — 

My Lord, I believe in the living power of religion, and it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to us to know that your Phcceliency 
is strongly in favour of Teligious education. The want of such 
education in our schools and Colleges has long beenfelt. I be- 
lieve that the absence of any provision for religious education 
in the otherwfse excellent system which Government has intro- 
duced and workedfor the last sixty yoars’in this country, has been 
responsible for many unfortunate results. I do not wish to 
dwell upon them. 1 am thankful to think that this acknowled- 
ged deficiency is going to bo removed at the proposed import- 
ant centre of education, which is happily going to be establish- 
ed at a place which may well be described as the most important 
centre of the religion and learning of the Hindus. I venture to 
hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the Benares Hindu 
University in the matter of religious instruction will be felt in 
other institutions, far and near, and that in the course of a few 
years religious instruction will become an intergal part of the 
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education imparted in schools and Colleges supported by the 
Government and the people. 

I conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this centre 
of light and life, which is coming into existence, will produce 
students who will not only be intellectually equal to the best 
of their fellow-students in other parts of the world, but will 
also be trained to live noble lives, to love God, to love their 
country and to be loyal to the Crown. 

Since the establishment of the University the 
Pandit has been working unceasingly for placing it on 
a proper basis. When last year the unexpected de- \ 
mise of Pundit Sundar Lai created a vacancy in the 
office of Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan’s 
name was uppermost in the lips of the electors, but 
he who had been working for years subordinating his 
name and fame would not accept the office but in- 
sisted he should be allowed to work for it in his own 
quiet and unostentatious manner. ^.5^1* 

STUDENTS AND THEIR ASPIRATIONS. 

Himself once a teacher, and in a sense always a 
student, he has shown marked regard for their well- 
being and progress. We have referred above to his 
great labours in the cause of the Hindu University. 

, His highest ambition has always been to rear up the 
! young men of the land as fit and worthy citizens. He 
has never missed an opportunity to meet young men 
and exhort them to conduct themselves as students 
and as students only. While he is anxious they should 
always take an intelligent interest in political ques- 
tions, he has vehemently protested against their tak- 
ing any kind of active part in agitations of any sort* 

It is well known that during the entire period of the 
agitation in connection with the partition of Bengal 
he set his face strongly against the conduct of the 
young men who got themselves mixed in the agita 
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tion and he made no secret of his condemnation of 
the attitude of some of the demagogues who inflamed 
the passions and prejudices of young and inexperi- 
enced youths. Here is an excrpt from one of his 
graceful exhortations to young men : 

You have such noble-inspiring instances of filial devotion, 
of respect to father and to elder brother. In such a land if you 
h6ar that young men have become disrespectful and discourte- 
ous and impatient and do not wish to listen to the opinions of * 
those who differ from them you can imagine how much pain it 
must cause to every true lover of this country, We don’t wish 
you to put aside your opinions. We wish you rather to adhere 
to them, until you see your mistakes. We only wish you to 
have that modesty of expression of opinions which young men 
ought to have until you have considered them thoroughly and 
are in a position to form your opinions. You will remember the 
precepts of Mann, namely, you cannot discharge your obliga- 
tions towards your parents even in hundred lives. Therefore 
you are required to show respect to your parents and teachers. 
Show reverence to them. That is considered to be the highest 
form of penance to students. That respect ought not to leave 
any school of India. An Indian glories in the glories of the 
ancient civilization. Adhere to it. You will not only lose 
nothing by it, but you will gain everything. 

AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

As a public speaker, Pandit Madan Mohan has a 
great reputation in India. He has a fine sonorous 
voice and his ready and effective delivery adds to the 
charms of a platform speaker. Except on rare occa- 
sions, he uses no notes to aid him. He often speaks 
Warmly but.avoids scrupulously all personalities. His 
sincerity breaks forth even in his declamations. He 
loves his own country greatly, but even in the fervour 
of his feeling he is not betrayed into undignified lan- 
guage. He believes in the mission of Britain in India, 
and as such wishes for a mutual rapproachment be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled. 

RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL LIFE 

Pandit Madan Mohan is a highly religious man, 
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setting apart dail> a fixed time for his jap (medita- 
tion). Many think and class him as a conservative ; 
but they are mistaken if they believe he is crude, 
narrow, or obstructive on that account. He is a 
liberal, broad-minded, open, refined gentleman, but 
believing in the religion and spiritual wisdom of his 
forefathers. Not only in appearance but in his daily 
life and practice he is simple and unassuming, courte- 
ous and exceedingly fair-minded even to those who 
differ from him. 

CONCLUSION. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is now nearly 
growing grey m the service of his motherland. lie has 
achieved a great reputation as a politician of high 
calibre and character. But in view of the swift 
change in the attitude and temper of the* people to- 
wards politics and politicians, he too might share the 
fate of his life-long fellow workers ; but whether 
this happens or not and whatever judgment may be 
passed on his political work, men of all shades of opi- 
nion will agree that the Hindu University of Benares 
is a fitting monument to his noble and selfless endea- 
vours for the cause of his country. 



SPEECHES & WRITINGS 

OF 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


THE REFORM OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

• The folloioing speech was delivered in support of 
the following resolution of the Sixth Indian National 
Congress held at Calcutta m 1890 : — 

“ That this Congress, having considered the draft Bill 
recently introduced into Parliament by Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, entitled , ‘ An Act to amend the Indian Councils 
Act of 1861 ’ approves the same as calculated to secure a 
substantial instalment of that reform , in the administra- 
tion of India, for which it has been agitating, and humbly 
prays the Houses of Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to pass the same into law ; 
and further that its President, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta , 
is hereby empowered to draw up and sign , on behalf of 
this assembly , a petition to the house of Commons to the 
foregoing effect and to transmit the same to Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh for presentation thereto in due course." 

I am*bappy to Hod that wo are to-day discussing 
tha leading features of the schema for the reform 
and expansion of the Legislative Councils. You 
know since we met last, our position 'has somewhat 
improved in this matter, and the difference between 
ua and Government is not now quite so great as it 
was a year ago. The four principal points which the 
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Congress has been urging on the Government in 
relation to the reform of the Councils have been, 1st, 
that the number of members on the Council should be 
increased ; 2adly, that the privilege of electing at leaBt 
half of those members should be given to the people : 
3rdly that the Budget should be laid every year before 
fcho Council ; 4bhly, that the members should have the 
right to interpellate the executive on questions of public 
concern. Of these, gentlemen, His Excellency tht3 
Viceroy assured us in his speech on tho occasion of the 
last discussion of the Budget in his Council, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to grant us three, 
viz ., the enlargement of the Council ; the presentation 
to them of the Budget every year, whether there 
be any new tax to be imposed or not; and the right to 
interpellate the Government in regard to any branch of 
the administration. Of course there are some limitations 
to be put upon the. exercise of this latter right ; bub His 
Excellency’s words made it perfectly clear that the right 
itself will be conceded, 

The only vital point of difference between us and 
Government now, therefore, is with regard to the manner 
of appointing members to the Council. The Government 
wish to nominate all the members, and we ask for the 
privilege of electiug half of them. How evidently 
simple and just our prayer aud how utterly indefensible 
the uuwillinguess of Government bo grant it! (Cheers,) 
You know, gentlemen, that in the reformed Counoils the 
Government will be exactly what they now are — the 
final arbiter of all questions that may be brought before 
the Council. Even in cases where the majority of the 
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'members are opposed to any measure and vote against it, 
the Government will still possess the power to veto their 
decision, and carry things entirely according to their 
own will and pleasure. In other words, they will occupy 
the position of a judge in deciding all questions affecting 
our purses, our character, in fact our whole well-being. 
The sole privilege which we are praying for is to be allow- 
ed to choose our own counsels to represent our cause and 
condition fully before thorn. Aud the Government 
seem unwilling to allow us even that ! (Shame.) They 
will appoint counsels of their own choice to plead our 
cause. Now, gentlemen, we thank them for this overflow 
of kiuduesa towards us (laughter,) but we feel, and we 
have good reasons to feel, that we should be much bettor 
off if bn«y allowed us to exercise our own discretion in 
the choice of the counsels, who are to plead our cause, 
defend our rights, aud protect our interests. (Cheers.) 
The Legislative Council is the great tribunal before 
which measures of the greatest possible moment, 
affecting not only ourselves, but even our posterity, 
are continually coming up for decision, and justice 
requires that before the Council passes its final 
judgment upou them, we should be allowed to have our 
Bay with regard to tuem, through our chosen and accre- 
dited representatives. We do feel, gentlemeu, and 
feel strongly than we should no longer be debarred 
from oxoroisiug this simple aud rightful privilege. The 
privilege of selecting one’s own Counsel is not denied 
even to the most abandoned of ^criminals under the 
British rule. Why, then, L should it be denied to the 
loyal and intelligent subjects of Her Gracious Majesty ? 
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When a jury is being empanelled, the judge asks tho 
person whose fate is bo be decided by that jury, to say 
if he baa any objection to any person composing 
it, and in case he has any such objection that person ia 
removed from the panel. Bub the Government of India 
and our Secretary of State — if the reports publish- 
ed in the newspapers represent their views faithfully — 
seem unwilling to allow the vast millions of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in this country any voice whatever in the 
appointment of persons who deoide questions which 
concern not merely any one man or any set of men 
amongst them, but the entire nation of them and their 
posterity. Oould there be anything moro in conflict 
with reason and justice ? ( Loud cheers ) 

If, gentlemen, the choice of Government in the 
selection of nou-offieial members had, even gener- 
ally, been exorcised in a manner tending bo promote 
the interests of the people who might nob have been 
so anxious to burden ourselves with the responsi- 
bility of electing our representatives ourselves. But, 
unhappily, as you know, in a large majority of cases 
their choice has been exercised in favour of persons, 
who have proved to be the least qualified or willing to 
advocate the interests, and plead fearlessly for the 
rights of the people, nay, not unfrequently, in favour 
of persons whose presence in the Council has helped to 
contribute to the miseries of the people. We would 
much rather that there were no non-ofllcial members at 
all on the Councils tl|an that there should be members 
who are not in the least in bouoh with the people (hear, 
hear) and who being ignorant of their true conditions and 
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•requirements, betray a cruel want of sympathy with 
thorn, in heedloasly supporting measures which tend to 
inorease suffering and discontent among them, 

I will recall to your mind only two instances to 
illustrate what I have said. A couple of years ago, 
you remember, the Government was driven by reason 
of its excessive and, as we think, wasteful military 
expenditure to find some fresh means of increasing its 
revenue, and it resolved upon drawing the required 
money from the poor, the class least able to offer any 
resistance or protest. [Shame.) The question came up 
before the legislative Council and unofficial honour- 
able members, the so-called representatives of our 
people, so far from protesting against the proposal, gave 
their ready consent to it. Some of these gentlemen 
even went the length of declaring that the enchancement 
of the duty on salt would not inflict any hardship on the 
poorer classes of the people. [Shame.) Now, gentlemen, 
these big honourable gentlemen, enjoying private incomes 
and drawing huge salaries, may find it hard to believe 
that the addition of a few annas every year to the burdens 
of the poor can cause any serious hardship to them. 
But those who know in what abject misery and pinching 
poverty our poorer classes generally exist, know how 
painfully the slightest increase in their burdens presses 
upon them. Bat these honourable members were pleased 
to say “the people will not feel the increase in the tax.” 
[Shame,) 

I will remind you of only one more case. You 
remember a few months ago the Government again 
found itself badly in want of money. Those who regulate 
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their income by their expenditure, and not their expendi- 
ture by their income, muss frequently find themselves in 
that unhappy position. It became necessary to raise 
more revenue, and after misappropriating the Famine 
InfUrmcj Fund, and mulcting the Provincial Govern- 
ments (thereby starving education and arresting progress 
in all directions), Government thou resolved again on 
squeezing something more out of the poor. It resolved to 
re-impose the Patwari Cess on the ryots of the North-Wes- 
tern Provinces and Oudh. Now you may know that when 
the Government of our good Lord Ripon had ( cheers ) by a 
cessation of war and warlike operations [hear, hear), 
effected a l iving in lha public expenditure, and dosired 
to give relief to those who most needed it, they found 
after inquiry that the ryots of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh stood most especially in need of some 
relief, and they remitted the Patwari Cess to the extent 
of 20 lakhs, But the Government of Lord Lansdowne 
has this year roim posed that same cess upon them ! See, 
I beseech 5 on, gentlemen, what gross injustice has 
been parpetrated in the re-imposition of this Patwari 
Cess ? The Patwari Cess was remitted seven years ago 
but the poor ryots have had to pay it, it seems all the 
same, year after year.. [Shame) It was said that the 
cess had been amalgamated with other taxes and could 
bo separated from them. If the money had had to go to 
the coffers of the Government, such a plea would never 
have been listened to for a moment, [Hear, hear,) Bub 
it was the poor ryot who was concerned, the plea was 
allowed to hold good, the Talukaars and Zemindars were 
thus allowed to enjoy the entire benefit of the measure 
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which the Government of Lord Ripon had passed in the 
interests of ryots ; and it is now on this very plea that 
the remission of the Cess did not benefit the ryot, that the 
Patwari Cess has been re-imposed, not on the Zemindars 
but on the poor ryot, whereby he is now compelled to 
pay the Cass, twice over for no other fault of his than 
that ho i3 poor and helpless. ( Loud cheers and cries of 
*' Shame , shame'*) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton who represented the 
Government of Sir Auckland Colvin at the Viceroy’s 
Council, said in his speech on the subject that the 
consent of the Talukdars of Oubh had bean obtained 
to the measure. Fancy, gentleman, the justice of adding 
to the burthens of the ryot on the strength of the 
consent of the Zemindar ! But that was not all. 
There wore othor honorable mambais present in the 
Council, who said that the re-imposition of the cess 
would not ad(T much more than about 12 annas a year 
to the load of taxation on the ryot, and they said it was 
so slight a sura that the ryot would not feel the pressure 
at all. Well, gentlemen, it is sinful to desire unhappinosr 
to any one. But when I hear these honorable members 
assert with cruel levitv of heart that the addition of a 
few annas a year to the burthens of the insufficiently fed 
and olotheW poor, whether it he in the shape of the Salt 
Tax or the Patwari Cass will not increase their wretched- 
ness and misery, I feeF tempted to exclaim with old 
Lear ; 

“ Take physic pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel 
That thou may’sc shake the superflux to them 
And show tho heavens more just.” 
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If these gentleman had to live even for a day or 
two on that coarse unpalatable diet which ia the best 
our poor, often starving, can command in the brightest 
times, and if they had to brave the cold of our up-country 
winters without all those warm and soft clothings they 
themselves luxuriate in, they would understand what 
hardship the enhancement of the Sait Tax and the 
re-imposition of thd Patwari Cess entails upon 
the people. ( Prolonged cheers .) There are hundreds of 
thousands of ryots at this moment in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oadh who cannot buy suffi- 
cient cloth to cover even the upper half of their 
bodies properly to protect themselves and their children 
from the piercing chill and cold of our northern winter 
nights; and remember, you gentlemen of the south, that 
the times are far more relentlessly severe with us there 
than with you here, [near, hear.) These miserable 
people cover themselves, their wives and ohildren, when 
the season becomes very severe, with grass at night and 
when the intensity of the cold drives away sleep, they 
warm themselves by burning some of the very grass. 
And even that is now and then taken away from them 
for feeding the cattle of officials on tour. (Shame). Such 
is the condition of the people to whom the honorable 
members of the Viceroy’s Council said that an inorease 
of 12 annas a year in their burthens would not mean 
any serious hardship ! Do you think, gentlemen, such 
members would be appointed to the Counoil if the people 
were allowed any voice in their selection ? (No, no, never) l 
And even if they were by some mistake, once appointed, 
would they not be soornfully rejected at the next election ? 
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[Yes, yes.) But such men are appointed at present, to the 
great disgust of the people and the people are forced 
to submit to their legislatorship. (Prolonged cheering) • 

I fear, gentlemen, I have taken up too muoh of your 
time, and I won't detain you any longer. I hope I 
have made it clear why we pray the Government to 
allow the people the privilege of eleobing at least half of 
the members of the Council men whom the people 
esteem and confide in by reason of their loving sympathy 
with them in all their sorrows and joys. And I earnestly 
hope the Government will no longer delay granting us 
this simple rightful privilege, which while oonduoing 
greatly to our happiness, will not fall to add to the 
strength and glory of British rule in India. Gentlemen, 
I heartily support this resolution. (Cheers). 



A FEDERAL SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
FOR INDIA. 


The following is from a note prepared for the 
Dccoitralisation Commission early in 1008 : — 

There are eight major Provinces in British India 
which are administered by separate Provincial Govern- 
ments. The administration of the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay is vested in a Governor-in-Connoil, 
whose powers and duties are regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Bengal, the United Provinces, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the Punjab and Burma are administered by 
Lieutenant-Governors. The Central Provinces are still 
under the charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

The Governor-General in Council is the final 
authority responsible for the finances and administration 
of fche country. ' But the actual work of administration 
is divided between the Government of India and the 
Local Governments/ The Government of India, that is 
to say the Governor-General in Council, retains in its! 
own hands all matters relating to foreigu relations, the 
defences of the country, general taxation, currency, debts 
and tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. Ordinary 
internal administration, the assessment and collection of 
the revenues, education, medical and sanitary arrange 
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Loenta, and irrigation, building and roads fall bo the share 
of the Provincial Governments. But in ali these matteis 
the Government of India exercises a general and 
constant control. It lays down lines of general polioy 
and ted to their application horn the auLniniotration 
reports which are, as a rule, anuually submitted to it, of 
the main departments under the Local Governments. 
Besides the controlling officers for departments which it 
directly administers, such as Railways, Pjst Office, 
Telegraphs, the Survey of India, Geology, it employs a 
number of inspecting or advisory officers for those 
departments which are primarily left to ino L>cil 
Governments, including Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests, 
Medical, Education aud Archaeology. Not only does it 
receive, and, when necessary, modify, the annual budgets 
of the Local Governments, hut every now appointment 
of imporjance, every large addition evon to minor ustah- 
I'shments has to receive its sp-xnfic sanction, wibu tiia 
practical resu't that no now deptrture in administration 
cau be undertaken without its preliminary approval. 
’Outside Madras and Bombay the approval of the 
Governor-General is necessary to the appointment of 
some of the most important officers of the Provincial 
administration.’ ' In all provinces, questions of policy 
or of special importance are submitted for the orders of 
the Governor-General in Council, and* the financial 
powers of the Local Governments are limited by definite 
and strict rules.* That is to say ‘ the Local Governments 
are merely delegates of the Supreme Government, and 
exercise financial and other functions subject to its 
approval and control.’ 
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The Government of India condsier 3 itself the 
master of the entire revenues of the whole of British 
India. Up to the year 1870, each of the Local Govern- 
ments used to present to the Governor-General in 
Council, its estimates of expenditure during the coming 
twelve months. The Governor-General in Council, after 
comparing these collected estimates with the expected 
revenue from all India, granted to each Local Govern- 
ment such sums as could he spared for its local services. 
The evils and disadvantages of this system led Lord 
Mayo to introduce a system of financial decentralisation. 
After undergoing several modifications, this has now 
developed into the system of qwasi-permanent settlements 
introduced in 1904. Certain heads of revenue have been 
declared to be wholly Imperial, certain others to be 
wholly Provincial, the revenues of other heads are to be 
shared between the Imperial and the Provincial Govern- 
ments in certain proportions. These settlements are to 
be permanent only in the sense that they shall not be 
subject to revision at the end of fixed periods. Bub the 
Government of India has reserved to itself the power to 
revise the settlement of any or all Provinces at any time 
whenever necessity may demand it. The Government 
of India will be the sole judge, of such a necessity. The 
Local Governments will have no voice in the matter, nor 
have the Local Governments any potential voice in deter- 
mining the terms of these settlements. These are based 
on no just or equitable principle. The Government of 
India laid down certain rules, and applying them to the 
aatual figures, it was found that the aggregate Provincial 
expenditure represented rather less than one-fourth of the 
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whole, while the Imperial expenditure, which includes the 
army and 'the home charges, was in excess of three- 
fourths. These proportions have accordingly been taken 
as the basis of the division of revenue between Imperial 
and Provincial, though numerous adjustments have been 
made to meet certain difficulties, This fairly represents 
the present position of the Provincial Governments both 
as regards the general administrative and financial power 
which they enjoy under the Supreme Government. 

The system described above has served to establish 
political unity and uniformity of administration through 
out the Indian Empire. It has contributed to th*e expan- 
sion and the development of that Empire. The Govern- 
ment of India has commanded the financial resources of 
the whole country, and has used those resources a great 
deal too liberally for Imperial purposes. It has not 
devoted an adequate share of these resources to promote 
the moral and material progress of the people. The result 
has been that the condition of the people as a whole 
contrasts very unfavourably with the splendour of the 
Empire, The injustice of the existing arrangement is 
patent from the fact that while for many years 
the Government of India has been revilling surpluses 
some of the Provinces which have contributed largely to 
those surpluses, have been living on subsistence allow- 
ances. The very fact that the aggregate Provincial 
expenditure which has to provide for the whole of the 
ordinary internal administration, the assessment and 
oolleocion of revenue, for education, medical and sanitary 
arrangements, buildingB and roads, in all the Provinces 
of India, represents rather less than one-fourth of the 
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v^hola, while Imperial expenditure, which includes the 
Army and the Homo Charges, is in excess of three- 
fourths, makes it sufficiently clear that unless the 
existing arrangamems are radically changed, sufficient 
provision cannot be made for promoting the most vital 
interests of the people. 

The eight major Provinces of India are equal in 
extent of area and population to several large countries 
of Europe. Burma is about the size of Sweden, with 
nearly twice its population ; Bengal (undivided), though 
slightly smaller in siz9 than Burma, contains nearly 
fight times as many inhabitants, and about twice as 
many as Prance; Madras has nearly as large a popula- 
tion as the United Kingdom ; Bombay approximates 
in area bo the United Kingdom, though its population 
is much smaller; the United Provinces contain many 
more souls than Austria-Hungary : the Central Provin- 
ce including Berar, cover almost as large an area as the 
United Provinces with thirteen millions of people : and 
the Punjab, only a slightly smaller area with twenty 
million. His Majesty’s Govornmonb in England and 
the Government of India have recognised that each of 
these Provinces is large and important enough to require a 
separate Provincial Government. With the exception of 
the Central Provinces, each has been given its separate 
legislative Council ; each has its independent system of 
administration, of civil and criminal justice, its separate 
departments of education, of medical and sanitary 
arrangements, and of publio works. It is high time 
that each of these Governments which are responsible for 
the weal or woe of the many millions committed to their 
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oare, should ba given a larger measure of both adminis- 
trative and financial power. 

A MORE RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

To bring this about the unitary form of government 
which prevails at present should be converted into the 
federal system. The Provincial Governments should 
cease to be mere delegates of the Supreme Government, 
but should be made semi-independent Governments. A 
similar proposal was, I believe, put forward before fcbe 
Government about the time when Lord Mayo deter- 
mined to invest Provincial Governments with a share of 
financial responsibility in order to minimise the evils of 
over- centralization. 

'More than one of his predecessors,’ says Sir 
William Hunter, * had arrived at a similar conclusion, 
and iudeed one school of Indian statesmen had gone so 
far as to advocate the almost complete financial indepen- 
dence of the Local Governments. This school would 
surrender to each separate administration the revenue 
raised within its territories, on fcbe single condition of a 
rateable contribution for the expenditure common to the 
Empire, such as the army and the public debt. Unfortu- 
nately their scheme was not adoped. I venfcare to 
think that if it hadjbaen adopted, Provincial Governments 
would have been able to devote vastly greater sums to 
promote the moral and material progress of the people 
entrusted to their care, then they have actually been 
able to do. However, the progress in administration 
which has been achieved during the last thirty-seven 
years, makes it easier to adopt the sobeme now, and the 
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necessity for doing so has beoome greater. This 
will not in any way impair or injuriously affect the 
unity of the Empire. The Government of India should 
retain in its hands, as at present, ail matters relating 
to foreign relations, the defences of the country, currency, 
debt, tariffs, post, telegraphs and railways. It should 
continue to receive all the revenue and receipts derived 
from heads which are at present called ‘Imperial.’ To 
meet the ordinary Imperial expenditure which will not 
be met by these receipts, it should require the various 
Provincial Governments to make a rateable contribution 
based on a definite and reasonable principle. Havin 
secured this, the Government of India should leave tb 
Provincial Governments perfect freedom in levying an 
spending their revenues as they may consider best in tb 
interests of the people. It should exercise its power c 
imposing additional general taxation in any Province 
only when it has to meat any extraordinary expenditure 
and when the Province or provinces concerned hav 
refused to give the assistance required. This will impos 
a very much-needed and healthy check upon th 
spending tendencies of the Government of India, ani 
make it possible fur the Provincial Governments to retail 
in their hands, and to devote a fair proportion of thei 
revenues to promoto the well being of the people. 

The expenditure of the Government of India i 
terribly overgrown, particularly in the military depart 
ment, and it is dovoutly to be hoped that there will he i 
reasonable reduction made in it. Until this is done fch 
Provinces may have to contribute almost the sam< 
amount that they have to do at present. But it is no 
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unreasonable to hope that that expenditure may be 
somewhat curtailed in the near future, in view of the 
convention made with Russia and the alliance made with 
Japan. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

If increased administration and financial powers are 
to be given to Provincial Governments and the general 
control which the Government of India exercises over 
them even in matters which have been entrusted to them, 
is to be removed, it is highly desirable that their oharaofcer 
and constitution should he improved. Bombay and Madras 
are governed by a Governor in Council, which consists 
of two members. It is desirable that two more members 
should be added to that Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, and it has been recently stated that the 
Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy have 
expressed their willingness to appoint an Indian as a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General. The recommendation, tnorefore, to have two 
Indians as Members of the Executive Council of the 

Governor in Council in Madras and Bombay has both 

# 

reason and a kind of precedent in support of it and will, 
I hope, be accepted. 

A GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL FOR THE UNITED 
PROVINCES. 

The United Provinces are the second of fcbe larger 
Provinces of India. Though they cover a smaller area than 
Madras or Bombay, they bave a population of 48 millions, 

a 
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whereas Madras and Bombay have a population of only 
38 millions and 19 millions, respectively. So far back a8 
1883, the Charter Act of that year directed that the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal should be divided 
into two distinct Presidencies, one to be Btyled the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and the other, the 
Presidency of Agra. The same Act provided that “ the 
Executive Government of each of the several Presidencies 
of Fort William in Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, 
and Agra shall bo administered by a Governor and three 
Councillors.” 

But the new Presidency of Agra was never fully 
constituted, chiefly because of financial difficulties ; and 
two years later an amending Act empowered the 
Governor-General to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor 
instead for the North-Western Provinces, and to declare 
and limit his authority. 

The financial position of the Government is however, 
ever ho much better now than it was in 1833. And 
taking into account the. vast changos that have occurred 
during the three-quarters of a century that have since 
elapsed, it seems to me that these Provinces should no 
longer be kept out of the benefit of being governed by a 
Governor in Council who should be a statesman of rank 
and experience, and should, as a general rule, be appointed 
fresh from England. The Indian Civil Service has no 
doubt produced some Governors of great ability and 
power, like Sir Antony Mao Donnell, who have attained 
greater success and distinction as rulers of men than has 
fallen to the lot of many Governors. The door of appoint- 
ment should be open to men of such exceptional ability 
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in the service. But, as I have said before, fche appoint- 
ment should, as a rule, be made from among statesmen 
of rank and experience in England. If the seleotion is 
properly made, a gentleman coming fresh from the free 
atmosphere of England is likely to infuse something more 
of that sympathy which his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales graciously wished to see more largely diffused 
m the Indian Administration, than is generally to be seen 
at present. 

If a Governor in Council is appointed, the Board of 
Revenue should be abolished, and two senior Members of 
the Civil Service, who are at present appointed members 
of the Board of Revenue, should he appointed as the 
Councillors of the Governor. It would be desirable that 
one of the two Councillors -should, as is the case in 
Bombay, he taken from the Judicial branch of the 
service, and the other from the Executive branch. In 
addition to these, there Rhould be two Indian Councillors 
in the Executive Council. The advantages of having 
Indians of ability and experience in the Executive 
Councils of the different Provinces will be very 
great. The executive Government composed of Europeans 
only, whether they be members of the Civil Servioe 
or not, is not always able to correctly understand or 
appreciate the feelings and wishes of the Indians, and is 
thus led to commit mistakes which could, and would 
be easily avoided if it had timely and trustworthy advice. 
As the people of India are awakening to a new conscious- 
ness of their rights and privileges, and will endeavour 
more and more to realise them, the importance of the 
presence in the Executive Council of Indians of ability 
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and integrity who may be able to correctly interpret 
their views and actions to the Government, cannot be 
exaggerated. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

In order that tho increased administrative and 
financial power should be exercised by the Provincial 
Governments to the greatest benefit of the people, it is 
necessary that the number of the representatives of 
the people in the Legislative Council should be increased 
and that they should have the power to propose amend- 
ments to the budget, and to divide the Council upon such 
amendments, as also upon any motions which they may 
think it fit to bring forward. Half the members of Council 
should he elected, one-fourth nominated by Government, 
and one-fourth officials. The Governor should have the 
right of vetoing any resolution arrived at by a majority 
of the Council. This will secure a better administration, 
financial and general, than is possible without it. Too 
much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that “good 
finance cannot be attained without intelligent care on 
the part of the citizens. The ruleH of budgetary legis- 
lation are serviceable in keeping administration within 
limits ; but ptudent expenditure, productive andequitabl e 
taxation, and due equilibrium between income and outlay 
will only be found when responsibility is enforced by the 
public opiuiun of an active and enlightened community.” 
Provision should, therefore, be made for the adequate 
representation of such public opiuion in the Legisla- 
tive Council, and in order to make that opinion effective 
for good, the representatives should be given a real voice 
in the discussion of the budget. 
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The proposals T have made above apply to all the 
eight major Provinces of India, It may be said that 
the Central Provinces and Berar, which are under a 
Chief Commissioner now, should not be given the same 
kind of Government as is proposed for the large regulation 
Provinces. Bab the population of the Central Provinces 
is larger than that of Burma, which is placed under a 
Lieutenaut-Governor and, in my opinion, the smallest of 
these eight Provinces is large enough to require the kind 
of Government that I have proposed for the largest of 
them. 


THE COST. 

As regards the cost of my proposals, official salaries 
range excessively high in Iudia, and there ought to be a 
curtailment of them. At any rate, in making the new 
appointments that will have to be made if my proposals 
are accepted, a reasonably lower scale of salaries ought 
to be prescribed. Bub even if that is nob done, I believe 
that the improvement in administration whioh will result 
will more than compensate for any increase in expendi- 
ture. 
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I 

At the request of the Editor of the “ Indian Review ,p ' 
Pandit Malaviya contributed the following to the 
Symposium on the Reform Proposals published in the 
December Number of 190S. 

The people auti the Government have both to be 
congratulated ou the proposals of reform which have 
been put forward by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. The reforms have been conceived in 
a truly liberal and praiseworthy spirit. They will, when 
carried out, mark the beginning of a uew era, full of hope 
and promise for tho future. His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Lord Morley are entitled to our lasting gratitude for 
the statesmanlike wisdom and courage which they have 
shown in formulating these proposals. They are also 
entilfceu to our gratitude for having published the proposals 
to give the public a full opportunity of expressing their 
opinions regarding them and makiug further suggestions. 

I have hopes that the reforms will be made still more 
liberal aud beneficial before they take their final shape. 
The Government are to be particularly congratulated 
upon deciding to create a uon-official majority in the 
Provincial Couuoiis. I venture to say that they should 
have adopted the same course in regard to the Supreme 
Council. It would be quite safe and wise to do so, If f 
however, that must be postponed* for the future, then 
the proposals of His Excellency the Viceroy to have an 
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equal number of official and non-official members in his 
Council should at lea^t be accepted. 

The proposed reforms mark the second great triumph 
of the Congress movement — the first having been the 
passing of the Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

II 

P audit Mtdaviyu seconded the following resolution 
at the twenty third Indian National Congress held at 
Madras in December 1908: 

This Congress desires to give expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction tuith which the Uefonn proposals 
formulated in Lord Morley's despatch have been received 
throughout the country ; it places on record its sense of the 
high statesmanship which has dictated the action of the 
Government in the matter and it tenders to Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto its most sincere and grateful thanks for 
their proposals . 

“ This Congress is of opinion that the proposed 
expansion of the Legislative Councils and the enlarge- 
ment of their poivers and functions , in the appointment of 
Indian members to the Executive Councils with the creation 
of such Councils where they do not exist, and the further 
development of Local Self-Government , constitute a large 
and liberal instalment of the reforms needed to give the 
preople of this country a substantial share in the manage- 
ment of their affairs and to bring the administration into 
closer touch with their wants and! feelings. 

" This Congress expresses its confident hope that the 
details of the proposed Scheme will be worked out in the 
sa me liberal spirit in which its main provisions as out - 
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lined in the Secretary 0 / State's despatch have been 
conceived 

In doing so he said : — 

Mr. Chairman, and brother-delegates, — While the 
eloquent voice of my esteemed friend is still ringing in 
your ears, it? seams presumptuous on my part to try to 
address you on the same subject ; bub duty has to be 
done ; it can neither be delayed nor abandoned. I crave 
your indulgence for a few minutes in which I will try 
to explain the position of the Congress. I am sure we 
are all of one mind in expressing our sincere appreciation 
of the liberal and praiseworthy spirit which has dictated 
the action of the Government of India and which has 
inspired the proposals of reform which they have 
formulated. I am sure we feel warmly grateful and we 
feel that they have done us a real service in formulating 
these proposals. Therefore, gentlemen, it is that there 
is such an unanimity among all Congressman in expres- 
sing our gratitude to Lord Morley and Lord Minto for 
theservioes they have doue to India, for the statesmanlike 
wisdom, courage, and coolness they have shown in 
formulating these proposals and in persevering with them. 
Gentlemen, it is a day upon which not only we have to 
congratulate ourselves, but it i3 one on which the great 
English nation has to be largely congratulated. Twenty- 
three years ago, when the Congress met for the first time 
in this great city, our late lamented countryman, Raja Sir 
T. Madbava Rao, speaking as Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, said that the Congress was the soun- 
dest triumph of British education and a crown of 
glory to the British nation. [Cheers.) Gontlemon, indeed 
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the Congress has boen such a triumph of British 
administration and crown of glory to the British nation. 
You may remember that nearly fifty years ago when 
Her Majesty the Quean of England assumed direct 
control of the Government of India, in that year there 
was a great deal of discussion in Parliament as to the 
system of Government to be introduced in this country. 
During the debate member after member got up and 
expressed the desire that India should he governed on 
the most liberal principles. I will nob weary you by 
reproducing many extracts from those speeches, but I 
will remind you of what Mr. Gladstone said. Speak- 
ing on the subject he said “there never was a more 
practical writer than Mr. Kaye, and in his history he 
says : — the admission of the natives of India to the 
highest ofiice of State is simply a question of time.” 
And there is another namo entitled to great weight in 
this house. Mr. Iialliday says : — “I believe that our 
misson in Iudia is to qualify the natives for governing 
themselves.” 

Other speakers spoke in the same strain and the 
Proclamation that was issued subsequently by Her 
Majesty promised definitely that all the privileges that 
her English subjects qjjjoyed would be extended to her 
Indian subjects as they received education and gained 
more experience, qualified themselves for the discharge 
o( duties which they will be called upon to discharge. 
Gentlemen, it took many years before these excellent 
ideas were put into action. But a beginning wa9 made 
v*ry shortly after the Proclamation. You know how 
toe Councils Act of 1861 had provided that Indian 
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members should be appointed to the Viceroy’s Council. 
Under that provision Indian members were appointed, 
but that measure of reform was not sufficient. When 
the Congress met in 1885 it formulated a definite 
scheme of representation of the people of India in the 
Counoils of H. E. the Viceroy and in the Looal Counoils. 
The Congress expressed its earnest belief that the 
representation o? the people of India in the Coun- 
cils was essential for the good administration of the 
country. Gentlemen, at that time the Congress laid 
down a scheme and that scheme is one which we have 
yet to see realised in its full measure. In 1886 the 
Congress expressed the opinion thai> half the members of 
the Supremo Legislative Council should he elected 
one-fourth should he officials and one fourth should he 
nominated. It expressed the same opinion with regard 
to the Provincial Councils. It also asked for powerfl of 
interpellation, for discussing the budget, for moving 
resolutions, in fact a complete scheme was formulated 
in 1886. That same scheme was repeated in greater 
fullness in 1889 when the late Charles Bradlaugh ad- 
dressed the Congress meeting at Bombay. Gentlemen, 
in those early years the gentlomen who spoke to this 
resolution were men who had occupied most eminent 
positions in this country. The late Mr. Justice Telang 
(Cheers), Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji ( Loud and Vrolonoed 
cheers), Sir S Subramania Aiyaf (Cheers), Mr. Eardley 
Norton, Mr. George Yule, Pandit Ajodhya Nath,-- -men 
like these had most earnestly supported the proposal 
which the Congress had put forward, that half the 
members of the Supreme Council should be eleofced, one- 
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fourth should be officials and one-fourth nominated. So 
also in the case of Provincial Councils. That was the 
view which the Congress put forward again and a gain ; 
that is the view which the vast majority of our educated 
countrymen hold at tbis moment to be a sound vi6W 
We believe that the time has coma when, not only in 
the Provincial Councils, hut also in the Supreme Council, 
half the members at least should he elected represen- 
tatives of the people. (Hear % hear.) That being on 
view, if we come forward to offer our unstinted and 
grateful support to the proposals of Lord Morley and 
Lord Minfco, it is not that wo feel that the country is not 
prepared to havo that measure of reform carried out in 
re-peefa of the *Supreme Council, it is not that we feel 
that the need for reform is loss urgent or is less pressing 
than it was 25 years ago, during which we have gained 
txpot iouco by being members of Council and by working 
other institutions — it is not that tho need for it is less 
piessing now ; but, we feel that we should continue to 
act in the wieo and sober spirit which tho Congress has 
fnoi the very displayed in receiving the pro- 

posal of tho Government [Cheers ) Wo asked that half 
the members of the Legislative Councils should be 
elaotod ; that was in 1885-86 ; yet when the time came 
for the introduction of the Indian Councils Act, wo were 
content to receive a very much smaller instalment of 
reform. We feel to-day as we felt in 1886 and 1889 that 
half the number of the members of the Viceroy’s Council 
at least should be elected by fcho people ; yet we are pre- 
pared to receive tho instalment of reform which the 
Government are pleased to put forward for our acceptance. 
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Now, gentlemen, I only wish to point out — I refer 
to it bocaube there is au idea in some circles, not only 
in England, bub here, that we are receiving more than 
ever we asked for. There is an idea abroad, and 
agitation has been set on foot probably under the irn- 
ptession that Lord Morley and Lord Minto are under 
the influence of generous and liberal instincts giving to 
us moio than what we asked for, or .what is needed 
in the interests of the couutry. Nothing of the kind. I 
have told you and I will give you the reasons very 
briefly in order to show the value of the support which 
the Congress is rendering to the Government in accept- 
ing the proposals, I want to tell you how urgent is the 
need for reforming the Supreme Council in the way the 
Congress has advocated and how beneficial will he the 
results not. only for th^e people bub also to the Govern- 
ment. I will refer to only one or two instances. 
Gentlemen, you know above all things the Government 
of India like all other Governments require the good 
will and moral support of the people over whom 
Providence has placed them to govern. That good will 
is a more valuable asset than all the armies which any 
Government has. English statesmen have always re- 
cognized that it is so. Mr, Gladstone said so; Lord 
Morley said so ; and every liberal and far-sighted states- 
man has acknowledged that to he the true view even in 
the case of India. In order to retain the good-will of 
the people there is nothing more important than that 
the Government of India should be able to conduct the 
administration of the country with a sole eye to the good 
of the people. They said iu 1858 " wo want to govern 
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India for India and nob fco please fcho party here, and 
must adopt principles which will bo thoroughly accept- 
able and intelligible fco the people of India.” You know 
that the Government of India as they are constituted, 
are to a great extent under the thumb of the Secretary 
of State, and that the Secretary of State, is under the 
thumb of the War Office. If you have a good Secretary 
of State, even he cannot always protect your interests. 
I will refer to the question of the Military burden im- 
posed on India. Government of India after Government 
of India have fought against the injustice of imposing 
the Military charge upon the Government of India. We 
owe them our deepest thanks for the attitude they have 
adopted in this matter; yet they found it. difficult to get 
justice done to India. In the matter of cotton excise 
duty who does not know that the Government of India 
will not have imposed that unjust taxation if they had 
beon loft to themselves ? If the Government of India 
cannot, by reason of position that they occupy in fcho 
economy of the British Empire, always command or 
exercise that independence which is needed fco protect the 
interest of this country, what can be more reasonable in 
the interest of the Government of India themselves than 
that they should have a larger measure of support from 
the representatives *of the people in the Council ? If 
there were half the body of the Council composed of 
elected representatives of the people, if they recorded 
their opinions in clear and certain tones, the Govern- 
menfc of England would probably have hesitated a 
great deal more before they imposed either the military 
burden or such an impost as the cotton txucise cut* 
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upon the people of India. Yet, what is the result ? 
There is any amouuD ol ill-feeling caused in the couutry 
by the imposition of such unjust burden. Therefore in 
the interests of sound administration itself, it will be an 
advantage to have half the number of members to ba 
elected representatives of the people. 

Look at the question from the point of view of the 
people. Tuere is the question of Irrigation v. Railways . 
Times out of number, not only representatives of the 
people but some of the highest officials of the Govern- 
ment, no leas an authority than Lord Macdonell, presid- 
ing over the famine Commission, expressed the stroug 
opinion that irrigation should receive more attention than 
railways. Yet what do wa find ? The Government of 
India are devoting more money to bull! railways than 
to promote irrigation. So also in the matter of Primary 
Education ; if you had elected representatives in the 
Council their support would enable the Government of 
India to carry on the administration better and to the 
greater satisfaction of the people and to the stronger 
security of the British rule ; in that it w’ll win the hearts 
and affections of the people. I havo referred to this to 
show triafc the need for the reform of the Supreme Council 
is very pressing aud wa feel that it is that we can 
abandon it ; yet as I told you, we are prepared to receive 
&he instalment of reform which the Government have 
put forward, in a truly grateful spirit, That is a romark- 
aule proof, I hope, of the way in which the action of the 
Government will be received by the educated people of 
India m all matters where the Government take them 
into their confidence* That shows that, if they had 
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admitted us to the Supreme Council, we should not run 
away with mad ideas, pester them with mad ideas, bub 
be reasonable and considerate in pressing for reforms in 
matters which promote the well-being of the 
people and would not hamper them in any of their 
actions. 

I hope, having said that much, I need not take up 
much more time in dweiliug upon the reforms. My 
esteemed friend has done so, and the resolution very well 
summarises the main features of the reform. There has 
not been time enough to discuss all the proposals, bub 
there are one or two points which are matters of 
importance, which I crave your indulgence to say some- 
thing about. Toe moat important is about the ques- 
tion of the appointment of Executive Members in the 
Councils. We are thankful bo the Government of India 
and to Lord Morley that they have decided to appoiub 
Indians as Members of the Executive Councils. That 
again is a prayer which the Congress had been repeat- 
ing year after year for a long time. Certainly it musb 
be a matter of groat satisfaction bo Congressmen that 
so many of their recommendations have been accepted 
by Government. But, gentleman, with regard to this 
matter, there is a suggestion which it is important to 
make, Lord Morley has said that he proposed to take 
powers under the Act which is to be introduced into 
Parliament to appoint an Indian Member to the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy and of the Provincial Government. 
I beg to suggest and hope that the Congress is of one 
mind in this matter— that the powers should nob be 
merely taken to appoint a member when the Secretary 
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of State may like, but that it should be provided for in 
the Statute ( Hear , hear and cheers.) There is auy 
amount of reason in support of this suggestion. I will 
refer you only to incidents to show that the need for it 
is urgent. You remember, gentlemen, as a rule, ibis our 
experience that when matters are not provided for in the 
Statute, when they are left bo the will and pleasure, to 
the particular idiosyncraoies or to the generous instinct 
of a particular representative of His Majesty who may 
for the time control the destinies of India, the reforms 
are not. always carried out as the interests of the country 
demand that th°v should be. When the Councils Act 
of 1861 was under discussion in Parliament a question 
was asked by Mr. Bright, and in answer to that ques- 
tion the then Secrobary of State said that a member of 
Council would be aide to propose a resolution to any 
question of revenue precisely as they could in the 
House of Commons. That was said in 1861, yet not 
once was this privilege exercised. It was not put in the 
Statute, it was therefore nob recognised as a thing which 
ought to be brought into practice and it was not brought 
into practice. I will give you another instance. In the 
matter of appointment of Indian members of Counoil no 
man could have used more strong, more eraphabio, clear 
and binding language than was the language used by Sir 
Charles Wood in discussing that measure. Suggestions 
bad been made by several members that that Act should 
provide that a certain proportion of the members of 
Council should be Indians. That suggestion received the 
support of a good number of members, but then in 
answer it was pointed out by Sir Charles Wood that, 
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while he agreed to the desire that its should be so, he 
thought: that it was not necessary to make a provision ia 
the Statute. And mark the language he used. The first 
ground was that he wanted to regard Indian members as 
being equal to other members in the Councils of the 
Empire. “ lb had been said” said Sir Charles Wood in 
the course of that discussion “that their great object ought 
to be to obliterate the distinctions between the conquerors 
and the conquered in India. Now, that was precisely the 
policy which he wished to carry into effect, Those 
Bills distinctly provided that the natives should be 
employed in the Legislative Councils as well as in the 
highest judicial Courts, and in the most important exe- 
cutive offices. The same spirit ran through the whole of 
them — the spirit which animated that polioy which Lord 
Canuing had been most successfully carrying out, and 
which, he believed, with his honourable friend would 
afford the best security for the permanence of our rule, 
for it would make the highest class of natives, as well as 
those of lowest degree feel that their own good was 
bound up in the continuance of our sway. He believed 
that was the best mode of consolidating and prepefeuating 
our dominion in that country. He might observe, how- 
ever, that be bad nob thought it at all desirable 
bo name the natives expressly in the measure. He held 
the law of perfect equality (mark you equality ?) before 
Her Majesty’s subjects without distinction of race, birtb, 
or religion, and he would not do anything wbioh[oould lead 
bo the supposition that he doubted for a moment the 
existence of that principle. He bad never admitted that 
there was any distinction between any of the eubjeobs of 
the Queen, whatever might be their differences of birtb, 
3 
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of race, or religion. That was the spirit?on"tbe occasion 
of her assuming the direct Government of India ; and 
that was the principle whioh would continue to actuate 
him in ail his administrative measures/’ 

Nobler language was never used in explanations 
of intentions of Her Majesty’s Proclamation. There 
never could he a clearer determination shown to employ 
Indians to the highest executive ‘'offices. This was 
uttered in 1861 ; we are now in the year of Grace 
1908 and not a single member has been appointed 
either to the Executive Council of the Viceroy or to 
any of the Local Governments. It may be, I have no 
doubt you will agree, that Sir Charles Wood was 
prompted by the same generous instinct which prompts 
Lord Morley. I believe in Lord Morley’s firmness and 
determination to introduce reforms. I believe, so was 
Sir Charles Wood. It may be that a member may be 
appointed to-day. There is no guarantee that a 
member will be appointed time after time to the Exe- 
cutive Councils unless provision is made for it in the 
Statute. I therefore beg to suggest, I hope the CongresB 
is of one mind in this matter, that there should be 
statutory provision for.the appointment of not only one 
Indian but at least two in the Vioeroy’s Executive 
Council, and the Executive Councils of Governors. 
(Loud cheers.) 

There is only one other matter whioh involves » 
question of principle. (The President at this stage 
sounded the gODg.) I am sorry I have exceeded the 
time ; it is an old sin of mine ; but the matter is o 
importance. I hope I shall satisfy you that I am no* 
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taking up your time uselessly. There is one other 
important question, that of class representation which 
we cannot afford to overlook on such an occasion. 
Now, gentlemen, I believe myself and a vast majority of 
educated, that there are no conflicts of interests among 
Indians as Indians. In 999 out of every 1,000 matters, 
the interests of Hindus, Muhammadans, landholders and 
merchants are all the same. We are governed by the 
same taxation ; whatever misfortunes befall the country, 
we have to share them, together. Therefore I cannot 
see the need, I beg respectfully to say of having suoh 
class representation as has been given a prominent place 
in the Reform Scheme. (A voice , 'there are certain ques- 
tions' .) There are questions ; it is perfectly right, but 
these questions do nob come before tha Legislative 
Council either of the Viceroy or of the Local Govern- 
ments. 

In matters of religiou, in matters of faith and wor- 
ship different sects may work apart, though not with 
hostile feelings ; bub in matters secular their interests do 
nob conflict. Their interests are not interests of one 
class against the other. However, if they do, let us 
consider what the proposals are. (Here the speaker's 
attention was again drawn hy the President to the 
time limit. The speaker apologised and promised to 
finish soon and resumed his address). Now, gentle- 
men, I was going to say in the matter of class represen- 
tation, Lord Morley’s proposals, so far as they go, are 
excellent. There has been expressed a desire in some 
quarters that there should be provision made to enable 
members of separate communities to vote apart from 
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other members, that there ought to be a fixed number of 
members in eaob community, who could sit in the ooun- 
oils. That will work manifestly injuriously to one com- 
munity at least in Upper India. In my own Province, 
the United Provinces, there are 1,246 elected Council* 
lore of whom 436 are Mussalmans. According to the 
proportion of population only 225 will be entitled to sit 
if the rule suggested were adopted, At present, there- 
fore, I think, gentlemen, we Bhould leave Lord Morley'g 
proposals as they stand in this matter and not ask that 
any different principle of representation should be 
introduced, I will not take up any more of your time. 
Let nobody be under the delusion that the reforms are 
final. We must receive them with grace, with warm 
gratitude. We must hope for more and more. 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way. 

But to aot that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 

Only by the kind dispensation of an all-kind Pro- 
vidence and by the help of Government which Provi- 
dence has placed over us, v\e are to achieve that measure 
of Self-Government for which expression has been given 
by the best Indians during the last 25 years. ( Loud ad 
prolonged cheers.) 
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The following is the full text of the Presidential 
address delivered at the Indian National Congress held at 
Lahore in 1909 : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
When I received intimation in a rather out-of-the- 
way place in the mofussil where I was engaged in pro- 
fessional work, that some Congress Committees had very 
kindly nominated me for election as President of the 
Congress, I wired, as there was no time to be lost in the 
matter, to my honoured friend Mr. Waoha, the General 
Sscretary of the Congress, to inform him that I was too 
weak from the effects of a recent illness, as I am sorry 
to say I still am, to be able to undertake the duties and 
responsibilities of the high office of President of the 
Congress. I need hardly say, ladies and gentlemen, that 
it was not that I did nob fully appreciate the high 
honour which it was proposed to confer upon me. The 
Presidentship of fche^Congress, as has often been said, is 
the highest honour that can eome to any Indian. Bat, 
I am sorry to ooufess, I was not cheered up by the 
prospect of receiving it, beoause I really believed that I 
did not deserve it. I knew how unworthy I was to 
occupy the chair which had been filled in the past by a 
succession of eminently able and distinguished men who 
had established their title to the esteem and confidence 
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of their country men long before they were called on tc 
preside over thin groat naiiuuat assembly of India. 
Besides this general consideration, I had present to my 
mind the special fact that I would be required fcc 
fill the chair whioh Congressmen all over the country 
and fche public at; large had been expecting would 
be graced by that distinguished countryman of ours who 
towers above others by his commanding ability and 
influence, I need hardly name Sir Pherozeshah Mehta . 
and I felt that the eldooiou of a humble Holdier from fche 
ranks as I am, to step into the broach created by the 
retirement of such a veteran leader, could but deepen the 
already deep disappointment and regret which has beer, 
felt all over fche country by bis resignation of this office 
In addition to all chin, I could not forges that with fche 
exception of a single short bpabch, I had never in my li»e 
been able to write out a speech, and I could cot expect, 
especially when there were hardly six days left before 
mo to do it, to liable to write out anything like an address 
which is expected from the Presidential chair of the 
Congress, But, ladies and gentlemen, all my objections 
expressed and implied, were over ruled, and such as I 
am, I am here, in obedience to the mandate issued under 
your authority, to serve you and our motherland as best 
I may, relying on fche grace of God and the support of 
all my brother-Congressmen. This faot cannot however 
diminish, it rather deepens, the gratitude whioh I feel 
to you for fche signal honour you have conferred upon 
me in electing me your President at this juncture. 
Words fail me to express what I feel. I thank you for 
it from the bottom of my heart. You will agree with 
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mo when I say that no predecessor of mine ever stood 
in need of greater iudulgenoe aud more unstinted support 
from the Congress than I do. I trust you will extend 
it to me with the same generosity and kindly feeling 
with which you have voted me to this exalted office. 

Messrs. Lalmohan Ghose and E. C. Dutt. 

Before I proceed to deal with other matters, it is my 
painful but sacred duty to offer a tribute of respect to 
the memory of two of the past Presidents of the Congress 
and of one distinguished benefactor of the country whom 
the han dof death has removed from our midst. In the 
death of Mr. Lilmohan Ghose wo mourn the loss of one 
of the greatest orators that India has produced. Of his 
matchless eloquence it is not neoessary for mo to speak. 
He combined with it a wonderful grasp of great political 
questions, and long before the Congress was born, he 
employed his great gifts in pleading fcho cause of his 
country before the tribunal of English public opinion. 
Tlie effect which his eloquent advocacy produced on the 
minds of our folio w-subjdcts in England was testified to 
by no less eminent a man than John Bright, the great 
tribune of the English people. To Mr. Lalmohan Ghose 
will always belong the credit of having been the first 
Indian who mafto a strenuous endeavour to get 
admission into the great Parliament of Eugland. It 
is sad to tfiink that his voice will nob be heard any more 
either in asserting the rights of his countrymen to 
equality of treatment with their European fellow-subjects 
or in ohastening those who insult them, after tho 
manner of his memorable Dacca speeoh. 
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Even more poignant; and profound has been the 
regret with which the news of the death of Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Dutt has been received throughout the country. 
Mr. Dutt has had the glory of dying [in harness in the 
service of his motherland. It is not for me to dwell 
here on varied and high attainments and of the 
various activities of a life which was so richly distin- 
guished by both. Time would not permit of my 
referring to Mr. Datt’s work on the Decentralisation 
Commission or in Baroda, or to his numerous con- 
tributions to literature, history and economics. But 
I cannot omit to mention his contributions to the verna- 
cular literature of Bengal. Mr. Datb recognised with 
the true insight of a statesman that to build up a nation 
it was necessary to create a national literature, and ha 
made rich and copious contributions to the vernacular of 
bis province. An able administrator, a sagacious states- 
man, a distinguished scholar, a gifted poet, a charming 
novelist, a deep student of Indian history and economics, 
and, above all, a passionate lover of his country who 
united to a noble pride and deep reverence for its glorious 
past, a boundless faith in the pe3sib ; ditio3 of its future, 
and laboured incessantly for its realisation up to the last 
moments of his life, Mr. Dutt was a man of whom any 
oountry might be proud. (Cheers.) It was no small 
tribute to his work and worth that that patriot-prince 
the Gaekwar, chose him for bis adviser, and found in 
him a man after his heart. Grievous would have been 
the loss of suoh a man at any time ; it is a national 
calamity that he should have been taken away from us 
at a time when his oountry stood so much in need of his 
Bober counsel and wise guidance. 
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Last but not the least do we mourn the loss of the 
greatest and most beloved Viceroy whom Iadia has 
known, — I need hardly name the noble Marquis of Ripon. 
Lord Ripon was loved and respected by educated Indians 
as I believe no Englishman who has ever been connected 
with India, excepting the father of the Indian National 
Congress, Mr. Allau Octavius Hume, and Sir William 
Wedderburn, has been loved and respected. Lord Rtpon 
was loved because he inaugurated that noble scheme of 
Local Self-Government which, though it has never yet 
had a fair trial, was intended by his Lordship to train 
Indians for the very bast form of government, namely, a 
government of the people by the people, which it has 
been the proudest privilege of Englishmen to establish 
in their own land and bo teach all other civilised nations 
to adopt. He was loved baaausa he made the most 
courageous attempt bo aat up to the spirit of the noble 
Proclamation of 1858, to obliterate race distinctions and 
to treat his Indian fellow-subjects as standing on a 
footing of equality with their Eiropeaa fellow-subjects. 
He was respected because he was a 

Statesman, pet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 

In aotion faithful, and in honour clear, 

He was repeobed because he was a God-fearing man, . 
and Bhowed by his oonduab in the exalted office he filled 
as Viceroy of India, that he believed in the truth of the 
toaohing chat righteousness exaltebh a nation. He was 
fovad because he was a type of the noblest of Englishmen 
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who have an innate love of justice, and who wish to see 
the blessings of liberty which they themselves enjoy 
extended to all their fellow-men. Educated Indiaus 
were deeply touched by the last instance of his Lord- 
ship’s desire to befriend the people of India, when he 
went down to the House of Lords from his bed of 
illness in the closing days of bis life*, to support Lord 
Morley’s nobie scheme of Reform and to bid the noble 
Lords who were opposing some of its beneficent 
provisions to be just to the people of India. It is a 
matter of profound grief that such a noble Englishman 
is no moie. And yet the Marquis cf Ripon lives, and 
will ever live in the grateful memory of generations of 
Indiaus yet to come. (Cheers). 

Truly has the poet said : — 

“ Bat strew his ashes to the wind 
Whose voice or sword haa served mankind, 

And is he dead whose noble mind 
Lifts thonoe on high ? 

To live in minds we leave behind 
la not to die.” 

Minto-Morley Reforms. 

Ladies and gentlemen, among the many subjects of 
importance which have occupied attention during the year, 
the foremost place must be given to the Regulations which 
have been promulgated under the scheme of Constitutional 
Reform for which the country is indebted toLordMorlcy 
and to Lord Minto. That scheme was published a few days 
before the Congress met last year in Madras. It was 
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hailed throughout the country with deep gratitude and 
delight. And nowhere did this feeling find warmer 
expression khan at the Congieas. The Regulations, on 
the other hand, which were published nearly five weeks 
ago, have, I am sorry to say, created widespread 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, except in the limited 
circle of a section of out* Moslem friends. The fact is of 
course deplorable. Rut no good will be gained and 
much evil is likely to result from ignoring or belittling it, 
or trying to throw the blame for it on wrong shoulders. 
The interests of the country and of good Government will 
he best served by trying to understand and to explain the 
rea'on for tb : s g v oat change which twelve months have 
brought ahout in the attitude of the educated Indians. 
The question is, arc they to blame for not hailing the 
Regulations with the same feelings of thankfulness and 
satisfaction with which they welcomed the main outlines 
of the scheme, or have the Rjgulatlons po far deviated 
from the liberal spirit of Lord Morioy's despatch as Do 
give the educated classes just cause for dissatisfaction ? 
To obtain a full aud satisfactory answer to this question 
it is necessary to recall to mind the history of these 
reforms. And this I propose to do as briefly as I can. 

Ladies and ggntlemen, it was the educated class in 
India who first felt the desire for the introduction of 
Self-Government — the government of the people through 
the eleoted representatives of the people — in India. This 
desire was the direct outcome of the study of that noble 
literature of England which is instinct with the love of 
freedom and eloquent of the truth that Self-Government 
is the best form pf government. To my honoured 
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friend Babu Surendranath Banerjee, whom we are 
so pleased fco find here to-day , growing older and older in 
years but yet full of the enthusiasm of youth for the 
service of the motherland, — to Babu SurendraDafch will 
ever belong the credit of having teen among the very 
first of Indians who gave audible expression to that 
desire. (Cheers.) It was he and our dear departed brother 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose who established the Indian 
Association of Calcutta in 1876, with the object, among 
others, of agitating for the introduction of a system of 
representative government in India. This desire was 
greatly strengthened by the doplorablo acts of omission 
and commission of Lord Lyfcton’s administration, to 
which, by the way, the administration of Lord Curzon 
bore in many respects a striking family resemblance. 
The discontent that prevailed in India towards the end 
of Lord Lvtton*s Viceroyalty was but slightly exceeded 
by that which prevailed at the close of Lord Curzon’e 
regime. The overthrow of the Conservative ministry 
and the great Liberal victory of 1880 was consequently 
hailed with joy by educated Indians, as they read in it 
an assurance of relief from the effects of Lord Lytton’s 
maladministration and a promise of the introduction of 
liberal measures in India. Public expression was given to 
this feeling at a great meeting held in Calcutta at which 
in the course of an eloquent speech our friend Babu 
Surendranath uttered the following pregnant words : — 

“ The question of representative government looms not in the 
far-off disGanoe. Educated India is beginning to feel that the time 
has come when some measure of Self-Government might be oon- 
oeded to the people, Canada governs itself. Australia governs 
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itself. And surely it is anomalous that the grandest dependency 
of England should continue to be governed upon wholly different 
principles. The great question of representative government will 
probably have to be settled by the Liberal party, and I am sure it 
will be settled by them in a way whioh will add to the oredic and 
honour of that illustrious party and will oe worthy of their noble 
traditions.’' 

This feeling was nob oonfiaed to Bengal. About tho 
same time a remarkable paper was published in my own 
province, the then N.W. Provinces, by the late P ftD dib 
Lakshmi Narayan Dhar in which he strongly advocated 
the introduction of representative government in India. 
The Liberal party did not disappoint India, and it could 
not, as it was then under the noble guidance of that 
greatest Englishman of his age, William Ewart Gladstone, 
who was one of the greatest apostles of liberty that the 
world has known, Mr. Gladstone never rendered &. 
grater service to this country then when he sent out 
Lord Ripon as Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
(Cheers). His Lordship's advent at the end of Lord 
Lvtton's Viceroyalty proved like the return of a bright 
day after a dark and chilly night. His benign influence 
was soon felt. Discontent died out, and a new hope, 
a new joy soon pervaded the land. India rejoiced to find 
that her destinies were entrusted to the care of a Viceroy 
who regarded her children as his equal fellow-subjects and 
was righteously determined to deal with them in the spirit 
of Queen Victoria’s gracious Proolam ation of 1858. Lord 
Ripon studied the wants and requirements of India . It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that his Lordship had taken 
note of the desire of educated Indians for the introduction. 
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of the principle of Self-Government in India, holding evi- 
dently with Macaulay and a whole race of liberal-minded 
Englishman fchati “no nation can he perfectly well- 
governed till it is competent bo govern itself. " Lord Ripon 
inaugurated his noble scheme of Ljoal Seif-Govern- 
ment, not primary as he was careful to point out in his 
Resolution, with a view to any immediate improvement 
in administration, hut chiefly ‘*as an instrument of 
political and popular education” which was to lead in 
oourse of time to Self-Government in the ad- 
ministration of the provinces and eventually of the 
whole of the Indian Empire. Lord Ripon also tried 
to disregard distinctions of raco, colour and creed 
and appointed Indians to some of the highest posts 
in the country. Ilia measures were intensely disliked 
by a large body of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
official and non-official. And when he endeavoured 
subsequently, by means of what is known as the Ilberb 
Bill, bo place Indians and Europeans on a footing of 
equality in the eye of the law, the storm of opposition 
which had long been brewing in Anglo-India burst 
against him in full force. It was not an opposition 
to the Ilberb Bill alone, but, as his Lordship himself 
told Mr. Stead not long ago, to the scheme of 
Local Self-Government and to his whole polioy 
of treating Indians and Europeans as equal fellow- 
subjects. Barring of oourse honourable exceptions, 
our European and Anglo-Indian fellow-subjects arrayed 
themselves in a body not against Hindus alone, 
nor yet against the educated classes alone, but agaiost 
Hindus, Mabomedans. Christians, Parsis, and all 
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Indiana alike, making no exception in favour of either 
the Mahomedana or the landed aristocracy. It was the 
educated class then, who organised the Indian National 
Congress with a view to promote, not the interests of 
any class or creed, but the common interosts of all 
Indians irrespective of any considerations of race, oreed 
or colour. Not the worst enemy of the Congress can 
point to even a single Resolution passed by it which is 
opposed to this basic principle of its existence, 
to this guiding motive of its action. (Hear, hear). 
Indeed no such Resolution could he passed by it as 
the eradication of all possible race, oreed or pro- 
vincial prejudices and the development and consoli- 
dation of a sentiment of national unity among all 
sections of the Indian people was one of the essen-fcial 
features of the programme of the Congress. This Congress 
of educated Indians put forward a Rdorm of the Legis- 
lative Councils in the forefront of its programme, because 
it was not only good in itself but it has the additional 
virtue as the late Mr. Yule happily put it, of being the 
best of all instruments for obtaining other Reforms that 
further experience and our growing wants might lead us 
to desire. I respectfully drew the attention of the 
Government to the poverty of vast numbers of the popu- 
lation and urged»that the introduction of representative 
institutions would prove one of the most important prac- 
tical steps towards the amelioration of their condition. 
The Congress also pressed for many other Reforms, 
among them being the employment of Indians in the 
higher branohes of the publio services and the holding of 
simultaneous examinations in India and England to 
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facilitate the admission of Indians into the Indian Givi! 
Service. Instead of welcoming the Congress as a most 
useful and loyal helpmate to Government, the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy unfortunately regarded it as hostile 
to Government. The Anglo-Indian Press, with some 
honourable exceptions, railed at it as if its object was to 
overthrow the British Government. Owing to this hosti- 
lity of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and of the Anglo- 
Indian Press, which is generally regarded as the mouth- 
piece of that bureaucracy, the bulk of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects held themselves aloof from the Congress: — 

I say the bulk, we have always had the benefit of the 
co-operation of a number of patriotic men from amongst 
them: And for fear of offending the same body of Anglo- 
Indian officials, the landed aristocracy also as a body 
kept itself at a safe distance from the Congress. 

It is sad to recall that as the Congress continued to 
grow in strength and influence, some of our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects of the Aligarh school and some members 
of the landed aristocracy came forward openly to oppose 
it. Notwithstanding, however, all the opposition of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, notwithstanding also opposi- 
tion of our Mahomedan fellow-subjects and the indiffer- 
ence of the landed aristocracy, the educated middle 
class continued to carry on the good work they had 
begun. They soon found a powerful champion in the 
late Mr. Bradlaugb, and achieved the first victory of the 
Congress when, as the direct result of its agitation, the 
Indian Counoils Act was passed in 1892 and the Legis- 
lative Counoils were reformed and expanded. (Cheers). 
The attitude of the bureauoraoy towards the educated 
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class did noli, however, show any changefor the better. 
Io fact their dislike of them seemed to grow as they 
ooutinued to agitate for further Reforms. And lesb 
they might displease the officials, our Mahomedan 
fellow-subjects, as a body,:conbinued to hold themselves 
aloof from the Congress and never asked for any Reform 
in the constitution of che Government. So also the 
landed clashes. The educated middle claes, the men 
of intellect, character, and public spirit, who devoted 
their time to the study of public questions and their 
energies to the promotion public good, felt however that 
the Reforms which had been effected under the Act of 
1892 still loft them without any real voice in the ad- 
ministration of their country. They found that that 
administration was not being conducted in the best in- 
terests of the people of the country ; they found that 
it continued to he conducted on extravagantly costly 
lines ; they found that the level of taxation was main- 
tained much higher than was neoessary for the purposes 
of good administration ; they found that the Military 
expenditure of the Government was far beyond the 
capacity of the country to bear, and they were alarmed 
that there was a heavy and continuous increase going 
on ioar after year in that expenditure ; they found that 
an excessively large portion of the revenues raised from 
the people was being spent on what we may call Imperial 
purposes and a very inadequate portion on purposes 
w hioh directly benefit the people, such as the promotion 
of general? scientific, agricultural, industrial and teohnioal 
education, the provision of medical relief and sanitation ; 
thoy found that the most earnest and well-reasoned 
4 
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representations of the Cougress fell flab upon the ears of 
the bureaucracy which was in power ; and bhe conviction 
grew in them that their country could never be well or 
justly governed until the scheme of constitutional Reform 
which one Congress had suggested at its very first session 
was carried out in its entirety. (Hear, hear.) 

At this stage catne Lord Curtin bo India. On 
almost every question of importance he adopted a policy 
the very reverse of that for which educated Indians had 
/or years been praying. He showed unmistakable hosti- 
lity to the educated class in India, and he is responsible 
for having greatly fostered it amoug some of his country- 
men whom ho has left behind in power. His attempt 
to lightly explain away the pledges solemnly given by 
the Sovereign and Parliament in the Proclamation Qf 
1858 and in the Act of 1833, his officialising Universities 
Act, his overt! attack upon L^cal Self - 0 ivernraant, and 
last, but not the least, his high-handed Partition of 
Bengal in the tooth of the opposition of bho poople of 
that province, filled the cup of discontent to the brim, 
and deepened the conviction in the minds of educated 
men that India could nover he well or justly governed, 
nor could her people he prosperous or contented until 
they obtained through their representatives a real and 
potential voice in the administration of their affairs. 

This conviction found the clearest and mod 
emphatic expression in the Congress which ms 
in CalcutMi in 1 ( J0(). Mr. D tdaOhai Naoro]i, tn 
revered patriarch oi r,ne ea'icaomi community, (oheer^i 
speaking with the kno wledge and experience born of * 
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life-long study of the defects and shortcomings of the 
existing system of administration and oppressed with the 
thought of the political and economic evils from which 
India has been suffering, declared in words of burning 
conviction that “ Self-Government is the only and chief 
remedy. In Seif-GoVernunonl; lies our hope, strength 
acd greatness.” Mr. Dadabhai did not urge that full- 
fhdged representative institutions should at once be 
introduced into India. But ho did urge, and the whole 
of educated India urged through him, that it was high 
time that a good beginning were made — “ such a syste- 
matic beginning as that it may naturally in no long time 
.loveloy itself in'^o full legislatures of Self-Government 
like tnoso of the self-governing colonies.” (Hear, hear.) 

Happily for India, just as had happened at the end 
of Lord Lytton’s administration, there was a change at 
the close of Lord Curzon’a reign, of the ministry in 
England and the Liberal Governor nt came into power. 
The faith of a large hody of educated Indians in the 
efficacy of constitutional agitation had been undermined 
by the failure of all the efforts of the people of Bengal, 
made hy praver and petition, !o av«rt the evil of the 
partition. But Mr. John Morloy, who had long been 
admired and adored by educated Indians as a grout lover 
of liberty and justice, happily became Secretary of State 
for India, and the hearts of educated Indians began to 
beat with the hope that their agitation for a real measure 
of Self-Government might succeed dining the period of 
his office. Our e^eomed broths** M-. Go kb ale wa» ap- 
In *od i's tru^ed delegate to Fogl-inl by tin* Congress 
•*uiGi lu ,t aL Ben.aos and over .vhmh he so worthily 


$ 
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presided, to urge the more pressing proposals of Reform' 
on the attention of the authorities there. What excellent 
work our friend did in England, how he pressed the 
urgent necessity and the entire reasonableness of the 
Reforms suggested by the Congress and prepared the 
minds of the men in power there to give a favourable 
consideration ho our proposals, it is nob for me here to tell. 
In the meantime, gentlemen, our liberal-minded Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, who found himself face to face with the 
legaay of a deep and widespread discontent which his 
brilliant but unwise predecessor had left to him, had 
taken a statesmanlike note of tin. signs of the times and 
the needs of the country, and had appointed a Committee 
of hia Council to consider aud report what changes should 
be introduced in the existing system of administration 
to make lb suitable to altered conditions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, up to this time, up to the 
beginning of October 190G, our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects did not trouble fchemsolves with any questions of 
Reforms in the system of administration. But there 
were some members of the Indian bureaucracy who were 
trouhled with the thought that the liberal-minded 
Viceroy seriously contemplated important constitutional 
changes in that system, and they knew that the states- 
man who was at the helm of Indian affairs in England 
was the high priest of liberalism. They saw that there 
was every danger, from their point of view, that the 
prayer of the educated class for the Reform and expansion 
of the Legislative Councils on a liberal basis, might be 
granted. They frankly did not like it. And it was all 
this time that our Mahomedan fellow-subjects of the 
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Aligarh school were roused from their apathy and 
indifference. They suddenly developed an interest — and 
an excessive interest too — in politics. A Mahomedan 
deputation was soon got up and waited on Lord Minto ! 
It claimed that Mabomedans were politically a more 
important community than other communities in India, 
and that they were therefore entitled to special 
consideration and even preferential treatment. I 
regret to say it, gentlemen, but it is my duty to say 
it, that the concession which His Excellency the 
Viceroy was persuaded to make to this utterly 
unjustifiable claim in his reply to that deputation, has 
been the root of much of the trouble which has arisen in 
connection with these Reforms. The bureaucracy had 
however gained a point. The proposals for Reform 
which were formulated in the letter of Sir Harold Stuart 
dated 24th August, 1907, gave abundant evidence of the 
bias of that body against those who had agitated for 
Reform. The proposals for the special representation of 
Mahomedans contained in it, tended clearly to set one 
roligion against another and to counterpoise the influence 
of the educated middle claRS. The proposals for the special 
representation of landholders, who had never asked to 
ba treated as a separate class, also had their origin evident- 
ly in the same kinS of feeling. So also the proposals 
for oreating Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils. 
Those proposals met with a general condemnation from 
thoughtful men all over the country, excepting, of course, 
aome among the landholders and the Mahomedans. 
They could not meat with a welcome because they did not 
deserve it. (Hear, hear.) 
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Lifter on the Government of India revised their 
provisional scheme in the lignb of the criticisms passed 
upon iG, ami with some important modifications submit- 
ted it go the Secretary of S&aGafor India. Lord Morley 
did not share the bias of the bureaucracy against the 
educaGed class, — it would have been as strange as sad if 
he did. lie recognised that they were an important 
factor, if not the most nnporbauc factor, who deserved 
consideration. In his speech on the Indian Budget in 

1907, his Lordship observed : “ You often hear men talk 
of the educated seat-ion of India as a mm a handful, an 
infinitesimal fraction. So they are in numbers. But it 
is idle— totally idle — to say bnat this infinitesimal frac- 
tion does nob count This educated section makes nil 
the difference, is making and wili make all the difference.' 
His Lordship appointed a Committee of his own Council 
to consider the scheme which the Government of India 
had submitted to him, and after receiving its report 
framed nis own proposals winch were published iu 
the uow famous Despatch of the 27th November, 

1908. His Ljrdship had indeed accapteu the sub- 
stantial part of his .Excellency the Viceroy’s scheme, 
but he had liberalised it by the important change 
ho had made iu it into a practically new scheme. 
The proposals for the Imperial and advisory Councils 
which had been condemned by educated India were 
brushed ceremoniously aside. Tue Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils wore to have a majority of non-ollicial 
members, wtio were to be, with very few exceptions, elect- 
ed and cot nominated members. His Lordship bad 
already appointed two distinguished Indians aa members 
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of bis own Counoil. Indiana wero to be ap- 
pointed to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India and of the Governor* of Madras and 
Bombay. Similar Executive Council* were to lie estab- 
lished, with one or more Indian members in them, in 
the other large province*, which wore still ruled hv 
Lieu.enant-GovernorR. Under a scheme of Decentrali- 
sation, Municipal and District ]3oa«ds wero to bo vested 
with increased powers and responsibilities and to ha 
freed from official control. The chumi of Local Self- 
Government was to receive an effectual advance. Its 
roots were to he extended deep dovrn into the villages. 
Taking full note of the various interests fur which repre- 
sentation had to be provided in the enlarged Councils, 
Lord Morley suggested a scheme of electoral colleges 
winch, as was rightly claimed, wag as simple as any 
scheme fer the representation of minorities can be. It 
was built up on a system of a single vote, and fully 
avoided the evils of double and plural voting. It was 
equally free from the othf-*r obj notion to which the 
original proposals were open, ?>/?., that they would 
set one ciass against another. It gave the power to 
each sectiou of the population to return a member 
in the proportion corresponding to its own proportion 
to the total population. This scheme, as we all know, 
was received throughout the country with feelings of 
groat gratitude and gratification. An influential deputa- 
tion composed of the representatives of all classes of the 
People waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy to 
personally tender their thanks for it to him, and through 
him, to Lord Morley. Did the educated class lag behind 
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any other classed in welcoming the scheme ? Did the 
feelings of grateful satisfaction find a warmer expression 
aDywbere than in the speeoh of my honoured predecessor 
in office, who speaking in reference to it exclaimed that 
*' the time of the singing of birds is come and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land ?” The Congress unani- 
mously passed a resolution giving expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction with which the Reform propos- 
als formulated in Lord Morley’s despatch had been 
received throughout the country, and it tendered its most 
sincere and grateful thanks to his Lordship and to Lord 
Minto for those proposals. It expressed the confident 
hope at the same time that the details of the proposed 
scheme would be worked out in the same liberal spirit 
in which its main outlines had been conceived. This 
unfortunately has nob bean done, and a very important 
parb of the scheme has been so modified as to give just 
grounds of complaint in a large portion of the country. 

INDIANS IN EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

Now, gentlemen, the feature of the Reforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Councils of 
the Governor-General of India and of the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create similar 
Councils in the other large provinces of India, which 
were placed under Lieutenant-Governors. The mosb 
unmistakable proof of this fact was found in the thrill 
of grateful satisfaction which passed all over the country 
when the announcement was made of the appointment 
of Mr. Satyendra Prasanna Sinha as a member of the 
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Viceroy’s Council. And I take this opportunity of 
tendering our most cordial fchanka for that appointment 
both fco Lord Minfco and to Lord Morley (Cheers), That 
appointment has afforded the best proof of the desire of 
both their Lordships to obliterate distinctions of race, 
creed and colour, and to admit Indians to the highest 
offices under the Crown for which they may be qualified 
and it has been most sincerely and warmly appreciated 
as such by thoughtful Indians throughout the country. 
Oar friends in Bombay and Madras will soon have the 
satisfaction of finding an Indian appointed to the Execu- 
tivo Councils of the Governors of their respective provin- 
ces. And thanks to the large-hearted and liberal support 
given to the proposal by Sir Edward Baker, our brethren 
iu Bengal too, will shortly have the satisfaction of 
seeing an Executive Council established in their province 
>vith an Indian as one of its members. But, gentlemen, 
the people of my own provinces — the United Provinces, 
and of the Punjab, of Eastern Bengal aud Assam, and 
of Burma have been kept out of the benefit of the un- 
doubted advantages which would result hy the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant-Governor beiug “ fortified and 
enlarged ” in the weighty words of Lord Morley’s des- 
patch, ' by two or more competent advisers, with an 
official and responsible share in his deliberations.” We 
in the United Provinces had looked eagerly forward to 
having an Executive Couuoil created there at the same 
time that one would be established in Bengal. Hindus 
and Mahomedaus, the landed aristocracy and the 
educated classes, wore unanimous in their desire to see 
3uch Councils established. Bombay with a population 
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of only 19 millions, Madras with population of only 38 
millions, bare each Jong enjoyed the advantage of be- 
ing governed by Governor in Council. The United 
Provinces which have a population of 48 millions have 
been ruled all theoO many years and must yet continue 
to be ruled by Lieutenant-Governor ! Bengal, the popu- 
lation of which exceeds the population of the United 
Provinces by barely 3 millions, will have the benefit of an 
Executive Council. Not so the United Provinces; nor 
yet Eastern Bengal and Assam which have a population 
of 31 millions, nor the Punjab which has a population 
somewhat larger than that of th» Presidency of Bom- 
bay ! This is undaarly unjust, and the injustice of it 
has nowhore been more keenly fo’fc than in my own 
Provinces. 

PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

The people of the United Provinces havo special 
reasons to foe! aggrieved at this decision. So far back a j 
1833, section 56 of the Charier Act of that year tmaofcui 
that the Presidencies of Port William in Bengal. Fort 
St. George, Bombay and Agra shall be administered l y 
a Governor and threo Councillors But this provision 
was suspended by an Act passed two years later mainly 
on the ground that the same would be attended with a 
large increase of charge.” The Act provided that 
during such time as the execution of the Act of 
1833 should remain suspended, it would bo lawful 
for the Governor- General of India in Council to 
appoint any servant of the Ea-.fi India Company of 
ten gears’ standing to the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. Who*- 
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the Charter Act of 1853 was passed it still contemplated 
the creation of the Presidency of Agra under the Act of 
1S33. Those enactments have never been repealed. In 
the long period that has elapsed since 1833, the provinces 
have largely grown in size and population by the armex- 
aliion of Oudh and the normal growth of population. 
The revenues of the Provinces have also largely increas- 
ed. If the objection that the creation of an Executive 
Council would bo attended with a large increased charge 
was at any r.ima a valid one, iG has long ceased to be 
so. The Provinces are not so poor that thoy cannoa 
afford to bear the small increase in expenditure 
wnieh the new arrangement will involve. Tnoy have 
for years been making larger contributions to the 
Imperial exchequer than the sister Provinces of 
BLUibay, Madras and Bengal. On the orlmr hand, the 
aepuments for the creation of such a Council have he on 
growing stronger and stronger every year. The question 
was taken up by the Government of India in 1867*68 
but uufortunately the discussion did not lead to any 
change in the system. The eminent author of Indian 
Polity, whose views on questions of Indian administration 
arc entitled to great respect, strongly urged the introduc- 
tion of the change fifteen years ago. Wrote General 
Chesney : — 


“In regard to administration, the charge (the North -We? tern 
Provinces) in as important as Bengal. It comprises 49 districts 
against 17 in the latter, nearly twice as many as in Bombay, 
more than thrioe the number of districts iu Madras, and 
ewjry consideration which makes for styling iho head of the 
Bengal Government a ^Governor, applies equally to this great 
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province. (This was said when Bengal had not been partitioned.) 
Here also, as in Bengal, the Governor should be aided by a 
Council.” 

Sir George Chesney went on to say : — 

“The amount of business to be transacted here is beyond the 
capacity of a single administrator to deal with properly, 
while the province has arrived at a condition when the vigour and 
impulse to progress which the rule of one man oau impart, may be 
fitly replaced oy the greater continuity of polioy which would be 
secured under the administration of a G wornor aided by a Council. 
So far from the head of the administration losing by the change— 
not to mention the relief from the pressure of work now imposed 
on a single man, and that a great deal of business which has now 
to be disposed of in his name by irresponsible Secretaries would 
theu fall to bo dealt with by members of the Government with 
reooguised authority— it would be of groat advantage to the 
Governor if all appointments and promotions m the public sorviee 
of this province, a much larger body than that in Madras and 
Bombay, were made in consultation with and on the joint 
responsioility of colleagues instead of at his sole pleasure.” 

The work of administration has very much increased 
since this was written. And we havo it now on the unim- 
peachable testimony of the Royal Commission on De- 
centralisation, who submitted their report early this 
year, that “with the development of the administration 
in all its branches, the growth of important industrial 
interests, the spread of education and political aspira- 
tions, and the growing tendency of the public to criticise 
the administration and to appeal to the highest Execu- 
tive tribunals, tbs Lieutenant-Governors of the large* 
provinces are clearly over burdened.” Sir Antony Mac* 
.Donnell who ruled over the United Provinces not many 
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years ago, oould noti bear the strain of the work con- 
tinuously for more than four years, and had to take six 
months’ leave during the period of his Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship. The present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces also has, I regret to learn, found it 
necessary to take six months’ leave at the end of only 
three years of his administration. And wo have been 
surprised aud grieved to learn that both Lord Mac- 
Donnoll and Sir John LLewett have opposed the creation 
of an Executive Council for the United Provinces. The 
Decentralisation Commission did not however rest the 
case for a change in the existing system on the sole 
ground that the head of the province was over-burdened 
with work. They rested it on a much higher ground. 
They rightly urged that “even if a Lieutenant-Governor 
could dispose of all the work demanding consideration at 
the hands of a Provincial Government, we think that 
such powers are too wide to be expediently entrusted to 
one man, however able or zealous.” And they unani- 
mously recommended the establishment in the larger 
Provinces of India, of a regular Council Government 
Buoh as obtains in Bombay and Madras, improved with 
the addition of an Indian member to them. Lord 
Morley was pleased to accept this recommendation with 
the important modification that the head of the Provinces 
should continue to be a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and though wo did not approve of this modifica- 
tion, we were content and thankful that a Council 
Government should be introduced even in this 
modified form. But even that has been withheld 
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from us, anil tho high hopes that had been raisod 
have naturally given place bo a correspondingly d-jcp 
disappointment, There is a widespread belief in my 
Provinces that if our Lieutenant-Governor had not 
be*m opposed to the proposal in question, the Pro- 
vinces would have had an Executive Council just aa 
Bengal will soon have. And the fact has furnished a 
striking instance of the disadvantages of leaving vital 
questions which alTect the well-being of 48 millions of 
people to he decided by the judgment of \ single 
individual, however able and well-meaning ho may he, 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, this is not a mere sentimental grievance 
with us. We find that the Presidencies of Madras aud 
Bombay which have had the benefit at being governed hy 
a Governor-in-Council have made fur greater progress in 
every matter which affects the happiness of the people 
than ray own Provinces, And a couvictiou has gained 
ground in the minds of all thoughtful men that the 
Provinces will have no chance of coming abreast even of 
Bombay and Madras until they have a Government 
similar to that of those Provinces, so that there may bfl 
a reasonable continuity of policy in the administration 
and too proposals of bne Provincial Government may 
receive greater consideration than they do at presout from 
the Government of India aui the Secretary of State. 
Gentlemen, the noble Lords and the members of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy — both those who have reared 
and thohC .vh<> a*' s hc'.I in service, who onuo-od tl.i 
nre-v ■> of a.. Ex j* uMv.j Council for the United P/oviv i 
have I ■ egrot -o s ty Dtu a greit auso ( ’viue to 
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cause ol good Government by opposing this important 
portion of thu sohdme of Reform. That opposition has 
causer! deep dissatisfaction among the educated classes 
aud has greatly chilled the enthusiasm which was aroused 
among them when the proposals of Lord Morley were 
first published. I would strongly urge uuon the Govern- 
ment the wisdom of taking steps to give an Executive 
Council at as early a date as may be practicable, not 
only to the United Provinces hut also bo the Punjab, to 
Pastern Bengal and Assam, and bo Burma. The creation 
of such Councils with one or two Indian members in them 
will be a distinct gain to the cause of good administra- 
tion. It will afford an effectual safeguard against serious 
adminitV..! ..tive blunders being committed, particularly 
in these days of repressive measures and deportations 
without trial. England is just now on the eve of a 
general election. But the elections will soon hoover. Let 
us nope for the good of this country that it will result in 
bringing the Liberal Government again into power. 
L^t us hope that in the result the House of Lords 
will hcomo somewhat liberal. Let us hope that 
soon after Parliament has been constituted again the 
Secretary of S^ate for India, who let us also hope 
will be Lord Morley again, and the Governor- General 
of India in Couticil will be pleased to bake the 
fcaiiiesb opportunity to create Executive Councils in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Eastern Bengal and 
A^am, b£ either getting the Indian Councils Act 
mo i.fijd, or by chbaining ‘die assent qi botti the Houses 
Parliam mt to the creation of such Councils under 
provisions of the uxic.-jing Act. (Cheers.) 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to make it clear here 
that we have no complaint whatsoever in this connection 
either against Lord Morley or Lord Minto. We know — 
and we acknowledge it with sincere gwibitude — that both 
the noble Lords did all that they could to get the original 
clause (3) of the Bill passed as it had been framed 
We know that we owe our discomfiture to the action 
of Lord Curzon, who seems unfortunately for us 
to be afflicted with the desire of swelling the 
record of his ill services to India, and to the 
opposition of Lord Mac Donnell, from whom wo of 
the United Provinces had hoped for support to our 
cause, and lastly, to the regrettable attitude adopted 
towards the proposal contained in that clause by the 
preseut Lieutenant-Governor of our Provinces. I still 
venture to hope, however, that Sir John Hewett will be 
pleased to reconsider his position, particularly in view of 
the important fact that our sister province of Bengal 
also is shortly going to have an Executive Council, and 
that is Honour will earn the lasting gratitude^f the 
people o ver whom Providence has placed him, and whose 
destinies it is in his power to mar or make, by moving 
the Government of India to take early stops to secure to 
them the benefit of Government by a Counoil bofore he 
retires form his exalted office. (Cheers ) 

TIIE REGULATIONS. 

Gentlemen, the question of the creation of Executive 
Counoils affects, however, only particular provinces o { 
India ; but the Regulations that have been promulgated 
tinder the scheme of Reform have given rise to evec 
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more widespread and general dissatisfaction. I will 
therefore now ask you to turn your attention to these 
Regulations. We all remember that Lord Morley had 
put forward a mpsb carefully considered scheme of 
proportional representation on the basis of population. 
We therefore regretted to find that in the debate which 
took place on the Bill, his Lordship accepted the view 
that the Mahomedan community was entitled on the 
ground of the political importance which it claimed, to a 
larger representation than would be justified by its 
proportion to the total population. His Lordship was 
pleased, however, to indicate the extent of the larger 
representation which ha was prepared to ensure to the 
Mahomadans after taking into account even their alleged 
political importance ; and, though the educated non- 
Moslem public generally, and many far-seeing men 
among our Mahomedan fellow-subjects also, were and 
still are opposed to any representation in the Legislatures 
of the country on trie basis of religion, yet there were 
several amongst us who recognised the ditliouity that had 
been oreated by Lord Minto’s reply to the Mahomedan 
deputation at Simla, and were prepared not to demur to 
the larger representation of Mahomedans to the extent 
suggested by Lord Morley. We were prepared to agree 
that a certain amount of representation should be 
guaranteed to them ; that they should try to secure 
it through the general electorates, and that if they failed 
to obtain the number of representatives fixed for them, 
they should be allowed to- make up the number by 
election by special Mahomedan electorates formed 
lor the purpose. The Regulations which have been 
5 
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published, however, not only provide that* they shall 
elect the number of representatives which has beou fixed 
for them on a consideration not only of their proportion 
to the total population but also of their alleged political 
importance, by special electorates created for the purpose, 
but they also permit them to take part in elections by 
mixed electorates, and thereby bnable them to secure an 
excessive and undue representation of Lbeir particular 
community to the exclusion to a corresponding extent of 
the representatives of other communities. The system 
of single votes which was an esseutial feature of Lard 
Morley’s Scheme has been cast to the winds ; the 
injustice of double arid plural voting which Lord Morley 
tried ho avoid has been giveu the fullest play. In my 
Provinces, and I believe in other provinces also, some 
of my Mahomedan fellow-subjects have voted in three 
places. So long as there was still a chance of getting 
the Government to increase the number of seats which 
were to be specially reserved to them, our astute friends 
of the Moslem League swore that none of them would 
seek an election to the Councils by the votes of non- 
Moslems. When the Regulations were passed, they lost 
no time in cancelling the Resolution of their League, and 
put forward candidates to ooatest almost every seat for 
which elections were to be made by mixed electorates. 
Members of Municipal and District Boards to whom the 
general franchise has been confined were elected or 
appointed at a time when the Moslem League bad 
not preached the gospel of separation. The electors 
did not then accept or reject a candidate on the 
ground of his religion, Mahomedans therefore filled 
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a far larger number of seats on Municipal and 
District Boards than their proportion to the total 
population or their stake in the country would entitle 
them to hold. The result has heen that in addition to 
the four seats specially roserved to the Mahomedans, 
they have won two more seats in the United Provinces 
in the general elections, and these with the nominations 
.nado by the Government have given them eight seats out 
of a total of 26 non-oflioial seats in the legislature of the 
Province, where they form but one-sixth of the popula- 
tion ! This is protecting the interests of a minority with 
a vengeance. It looks more like a case of allowing the 
majority to be driven to a corner by a minority. What 
makes the matter worso, however, is that this advantage 
has been reserved only to the favoured minority of our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects. No such protection has 
been extended to the Hindu minorities * in the Punjab 
ind Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Hindu minorities 
in the said two provinces have been left out severely in 
the cold. And yet they are found fault with for cob 
waxing warm with enthusiasm over the Reforms 1 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, let us now turn to the question of tha 
franchise. Direct representation has been given to Maho- 
uaedans. It has "been refused to non-Mahomedans. All 
Mahomadans who pay au income-tax on au income of 
three thousand rupees or laud revenue iu the same sum, 
aud all Mahomedan graduates of live years’ standing, 
have been given the power to vote. Now I am not only 
uot sorry bub am sincerely glad that direot representation 
has been given to our Mahomadau fellow-subjects and 
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that the franchise extended to them ia fairly liberal 
Iodeed,uo taxation without representation being the car- 
dinal article of faith in the political creed of Englishmen, 
it would have been a matter for greater satisfaction if the 
franchise had been extended to all payers of income-tax. 
The point of our complaint is that the franchise has not 
similarly been extended to the non-Mahomedan subjects 
of His Majesty. A Parsee, Hindu or Christian who may 
be paying an income-tax on three lakhs or land revenue in 
the sum of three times three lakhs a year, is not entitled 
to a vote, to which his Mahomedan fellow-subject, who 
pays an income-tax on only three thousand a year or 
laud revenue in the same sum, is entitled ! Hindu, 
Parsee and Christian graduates of thirty years’ standing 
men like Sir Gurudas Banerji, Dr. Bhandarkar, Sir 
Suhramania Iyer and Dr. Rash Bebari Ghosh, hava 
not be jn given* a vote, which has been given to every 
Mahomedan graduate of five years’ standing ! People 
whose sensitiveness baa been too much sobered down 
by ags may not resent this. But can it be doubted for a 
moment that tens of tbousanda of non-Mahomedan 
graduates in the country deeply resent being kept out 
of a privilege which has been extended to Mahomedan 
graduates ? It is to my mind exceedingly deplor- 
able that when the Government decided to give direct 
representation and a fairly liberal franchise to Mftbo- 
medans, it did nob also decide to extend them to non* 
Mabomedans as well. 

Lab us next consider the restrictions that have been 
placed on the choice of electors in choosing candidate*. 
In the Regulations for Bombay and Madras, and ic 
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those for Bengal also, eligibility to a membership of a 
Provincial Council has been confined to members of 
Municipal and District Boards only. This is a novel 
departure from the practice which obtained for the 
last seventeen years under the Indian Councils Aob 
of 1892, and I regret to think that it is a departure 
taken without a full consideration of its result. That 
result is most unfortunate It is acknowledged that 
the scheme of Local self-Government which Lord 
Ripon introduced into the country, has not yot 
bad a fair ferial. Lord Morley in his Despatch of lasb 
year took note of the fact that the expectations 
formed of it had nob been realised and in explana- 
tion thereof his Lordship was pleased to say, adopt- 
ing the language of the Resolution of 1882, that 
" there appears to be great force in the argument 
that so long as the chief Executive officers are, as a 
matter of course, Chairmon of Municipal and District 
Committees, there is little chance of these Committees, 
affording any effective training to their members in 
the management of local affairs or of the non-official 
members bakiug any real interest in local business. ’’ 
Further on, His Lordship truly observed that “non- 
official members have not been induced to such an extent 
as was hoped to take real interest in local business, 
because their powerB and their responsibilities were not 
real.” Owing to this fact Municipal and District Boards 
have with a few exceptions here and there not attracted 
many able and independent members. The result of 
confining eligibility as a member of Council to members 
of Municipal and District Boards has therefore necessarily 
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been to exolude a number of men of light and leading in 
every province, — excepting in my own where, I am 
thankful to say, no such restriction has been made — from 
being eligible for eleotion. Under the operation of this 
short-visioned rule, in Bengal a number of the public 
men of the province were found to be ineligible for 
election; and Sir Edward Baker had to modify the 
Regulations within barely three weeks of their having 
been published, to make it possible for some at least of 
the public men of his province to enter the Provincial 
Council. In Madras Sir Arthur Lawley had to resort to 
the expedient of nominating some of tbo ex-memberH of 
the Legislative Council, as members of Municipal and 
District, or Taluq Boards in order to make them eligible 
as members of the Provincial Council under tbo new 
Regulations. In Bombay two ex-members of the Council 
had to enter Municipal Boards, which they were only 
enabled to do by the courtesy of obliging friends whe 
resigned their seats to make room for them, in order tc 
qualify themselves for eleotion to the Council. 


This does not, I regret to say, exhaust the ground* 
of our objections to the Regulations. A property quali- 
fication has for the first time been laid down in the case 
of candidates for membership of the Provincial Councils 
No such qualification is required of Members of Parlia- 
ment in England. None such was required in India 
under the Regulations whioh were in force for nearly 
seventeen years under the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
No complaint was ever made that the absence of any 
such restriction on the choice of the electors, had led tc 
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the admission of any undersirable person into any of the 
Councils. The possession of property or an income does 
not necessarily predicate ability, much less character, 
and does not, by itself, secure to any man the esteem or 
confidence of his fellowmen. No more does the absence 
of property necessarily indicate want of capability to 
acquire it. It certainly does uot indicate want of respec- 
tability. The ancient law-giver Manu mentions five 
qualifications which earn for a man the respect of others. 
Says he : — 

^ rear Tajifr i 
q^riFT jn«re«n*nf*r irCmT 11 

[Wealth, relations, age, good deeds and learning are 
the five titles to respect ; of these each succeeding quali- 
fication is of greater weight than each preceding one ] 

According to this time-honoured teaching, education 
is the highest qualification and the possession of wealth the 
lowest. The Regulations have not merely reversed the 
order but have excluded education from the category of 
qualifications required to make a man eligible aR a 
member of ^Legislative Councils! The framers of the 
Regulations have taken no note of the faot that in this 
ancient land thousands of men of bright intelligence and 
pure character have voluntarily wedded themselves to 
poverty and consecrated their lives to the pursuit or 
promotion of learning or religion or other philanthropic 
objects. The result is that so far as the Provincial 
Councils are concerned, in several provinces selfless 
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patriots like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji or Mr. Gokbaie 
would not be eligible a3 members of those Councils. 
Regulations whioh led to suob results stand self-coo- 
demned. (Cheers). 

Again, the clause relating to disqualifications for 
membership has bean made unnecessarily stringent and 
exclusive. A person vs ho has been dismissed from 
Government service is to be disqualified for ever for a 
membership of the Councils. Whether he was dis- 
missed for anything which indicated any hostility to 
Government or any moral turpitude, or whether ho was 
dismissed merely for disobeying for not carrying but 
any trumpery order, or merely for failing to attend 
at a place and time whan or at which he might have 
been required ha must ncvor be permitted to serve 
the Government and the people again even in an 
honorary capacity l It does not matter whether his 
case was rightly or wrongly decided, his having been 
dismissed constitutes an offence of such graviGy that 
it cannot be condoned. So also does a sentence of 
imprisonment, however short it may be, for any 
offence which is punishable with imprisonment for 
more than six months. Here again, no account is taken 
of the fact whether the offence for which the punishment 
was inflicted, implied any moral defeot in the man. No 
such disqualification exists in the case of a membership 
of Parliament, Mr. John Burns was once sentenced to 
eighteen months' imprisonment ; he is now a Cabinet 
Minister. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Lynch aotually fought 
against the British Government in the Boer War ; be w&b 
sentenced to death, but the sentence was mitigated later 
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od, and eventually entirely oommuted, and be has since 
been elected a Member of Parliament. What then can 
be the reason or justification for laying down suob a 
severe and sweeping disqualification in a country where 
the judicial and executive functions are still combined in 
one officer, and where the administration of justice is nob 
as impartial and pure as it is in England ? 

More objectionable still is clause ( i ) of the disquali- 
fying section which lays down that a man shall not be 
eligible as a member of the Council if he has been declared 
by the Local Government to be of such reputation and 
antecedents that his election would in the opinion 
of the head of the Local Government be contrary 
to the public interest. Now, gentleman, you will 
remember that in the dehates in Parliament the question 
was raised whether the deportation of a man under 
Regulation HI of 1818 and similar Regulations would by 
itself disqualify him for sitting in a Legislative Counoil. 
Bearing probably in mind that a man might ha deported 
without any just or reasonable cause, as it is believed 
happened in the case of Lala Lajpat Rai, Lord Morley could 
not perhaps bring himself to agree to a deportation being 
by itself made a ground of disqualification. We may take 
it that His Lordship gave his assent to clause ( i ) being 
enacted in the belief that it was less open bo objection. 
Rut with due respect to His Lordship, I vonture to submit? 
that this clause is open to even greater objection than the 
disqualification of deportees as such would have been. 
In the case of a deportation the Local Government baa 
to satisfy the Government of India why action should be 
taken under any of the drastic Regulations relating 
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thereto. This new clause empowers ths Local Govern- 
ment on ice own authority todeolare a man to be ineligi- 
ble, and thereby to do irreparable injury to his oharaoter. 
The judgment of the Local Government may be entirely 
unjust, but there can be no appeal from it. How seriously 
liable to abuse this clause is, is demonstrated by the case 
of Mr, Kelkar, editor of the Mahratta. Mr, Kelkar offered 
himself as a candidate for election to the Bombay Council. 
Thereupon His Excellency the Governor of Bombay made 
a declaration under the clause in question that in His 
Excellency’s opinion Mr. Kelkar’s antecedents and repu- 
tation were such that his election would be contrary to the 
public intei eat, Now, gentlemen, the knowledge which His 
Excellency the Governor has of Mr. Kelkar’s reputation 
and antecedents, is presumably not his own personal know- 
ledge, but must have largely been derived from reports. 
There happens to be another man, however, in the 
Bombay Presidency, aye, in Poona itself, where 
Mr. Kelkar haH lived and worked whose solicitude for 
the public interest is it will perhaps he conceded, not less 
keen, and whose opinion, as to what would be contrary 
to the public interest, is not entitled bo less weight 
than that of even Sir George Clarke or his colleagues, 
and that is my esteemed brother Mr. Gokhale. lie has 
one great advantage in this respect over Sir George 
Clarke, that he has a personal knowledge, borne of many 
years of personal contact in public work, of Mr. Kelkar s 
obaracter. When the declaration in question was made 
Mr. Gokhale felt it to be his duty to protest against the 
action of the Governor of Bombay aud to publicly bear 
testimony to the good obaracter of Mr. Kelkar. 
Mr. Kelkar appealed to the Governor, but bis appear 
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has been rejected, and he remains condemned unheard !' 
(Shame). 


NON-OFFICIAL MAJORITY. 

One of the most important features of the reforms 
which created widespread satisfaction was the promise 
of a non-official majority in the Provincial Councils. 
The Congress had, in the scheme which it put for- 
ward so far back as 188G, urged that at leaBt half 
the members of both che Imperial and Provincial 
legislative Councils should he elected and not more 
than one-fourth should be officials. Congressmen 
regarded this as the sine qua non for securing to the 
representatives of the people a real voice in the adminis- 
tration of their country’s affairs Lord Morley did not 
think it fit, however, to give us yet a non-official majority 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. We regretted the 
decision. But Lord Morley had been pleasod to accept 
tho recommendation for a non-official majority in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, and we decided bo accept 
it with gratibude, in the oonfidenee that after the 
Provincial Legislative Councils have worked satisfactorily 
for a fow years under the new scheme, the more impor- 
tant concession of a non-official majority in the Imperial 
Council was certain to come. 

We are glad and thankful to find that a real non- 
officjal majority has been provided in the case of Bengal. 
And I take this opportunity of expressing our high 
Appreciation of the largo-hearted and liberal support 
v?hich Sir Edward Baker has given to Lord Morley 5 s 
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proposals of Reform lb is due bo thab support that 
Bengal will shortly have bhe advantage of a Council 
Government. To Sir Edward Baker alone, among all 
the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of bhe different 
provinces, belongs the credit of having secured a non- 
official majority of elected members in the Legislative 
Council of the great province over which he rules. The 
Regulations for Bengal lay down that oub of a total 
of 49 members of the Council, 26, i c., more than half 
shall be elected, and that the members nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor shall not exceed 22, not 
more than 17 of whom may be officials, and 2 of 
whom shall be non-officials to he seleoted one from the 
Indian commercial community aud one from the planting 
community. But in sad contrast to this stands the case 
of the second largest province of India, viz. % the United 
Provinces. The provision for non-offioial majority has 
there been reduced to a practical nullity. Sir John 
Ileweti? ha 1 warmly supported the proposals for the 
creation of Imperial and Provincial Advisory Counoila. 
Those proposals, as we know, were rejected by the 
Secretary of State for India. Bub His Honour seems to 
have been so much fascinated by them that he has done 
a good deal to make his Legislative Council approach the 
ideal of what were proposed to be Advisory Councils. 
(Hoar, hear.) Out of the bolal number of 46 members 
of the Council, only 20 are to be elected, and 26 to be 
nominated, of whom as many as 20 may be officials. 
Sir John Hewebb has nominated the maximum number 
of 20 official members, and His Honour has shown great 
.promptitude in nominating six non-official members. 
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Two of these are independent Chiefs, viz.. His High- 
ness the Nawab of Rampur and His Highness the 
Raja of Tehri, and the third is His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares who is practically regarded as 
an independent Chief. No subject of the British Govern- 
ment has any voice in the administration of the affairs of 
these Chiefs. What justification can there he then for 
giving them a voice in the disoussion of any legislation 
or other public questions which affect the weal or woo of 
the subjects of the British Indian Government ? I mean 
no disrespect to these Chiefs when I say that they do 
not study the wants of the latter. They cannot he 
expected to do so. And even when they have formod an 
opinion about any matter that rimy come up for discus- 
sion, they cannot always afford to express ir, except 
when it should happen to coincide with that of the 
Government. (Hoar, hear.) It is thus obvious that they 
cannot be useful members of the Council which they are 
to adorn. Why then have they been nominated, if it be 
not to act as a counterpoise to the influence of the 
educated class? Of the three other nominees of Sir John 
Hewett, oue is a Mahomedau Nawab who is innocent of 
English, and one a European indigo planter. The sixth 
nominee is a representative of the non-ollicial Indian 
commercial community, which the Regulations required 
bim to be, but he too is innocent of English ! 

Some of the other objections to which the Regula- 
tions are open have also been most forcibly illustrated in 
the case of my unluoky province. Our Mahomedau fellow- 
subjects constitute only 14 per cent, of the population 
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there. But four Beats have been allotted to them out of 
Jjhe total of 20 seats which are to he filled up by eleotiou in 
consideration of their proportion to the total population 
plus their alluded political importance. In addition to 
this they have been allowed to parcicipate in the elec- 
tions by mixed electorates, and they have won two seats 
there. The Government has, besides, nominated two 
Jvlahomedans as non-official member*. Thus out of 26 
non-official members 8 are Mahometans. Among the 
elected members as many as 8 are representatives of the 
landed aristocracy, and only five of the educated classes. 
The non-official majority has thus been reduced to a 
farce. 

Time will not permit me to deal at length with the 
■case of the other provinces. But I cannot pass over the 
case of the Puojab, the grievances of which are very 
real. Having regard to its position, its population, and 
the educational, social, and industrial progress made by 
it, the number of members fixed for its Legislative 
Council is quite inadequate, and the number of elected 
members is extremely meagre, being only 5 in a total of 
25. Besides this the franchise for the general electorates 
through whioh alone the non- Moslem population can 
take any part in the election of any member for the 
Council, has been limited to an extremely small number 
of persons. Tne number of Municipalities in the Punjab 
is larger than in any other province of India. In more 
than one hundred of them, elected representatives of the 
people have been serviag for a long time past. Yet the 
privilege of voting for the eleotion of members of the 
Council, has, I regret to find, beau confined to only nine 
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of these bodies! Gan there be any justification for 
narrowing the franchise in this manner ? Tua people of 
the Punjab would seem to be entitled bo as much con- 
sideration as the people of any other province in the 
Empire, and if a large number of members of Municipal 
and District Boards in other provinces were considered to 
be fit to exercise the franchise usefully And beneficially, 
the privilege should have been extended in at least an 
equal degree to the people of the Punjab. I do nob wish 
to dwell upon the resentment which has been caused in 
the province by its being so unjustly dealt with, I trust 
the Government will be pleased to consider whether the 
exoolusion — on the face of it an unreasonable) and un- 
justifiable exclusion — of vast numbers of educated men in 
a progressive province like the Punjab from a privilege 
which has been extended to their fellow-subjects in other 
parts of the country and even in their owu province, is 
not quite a serious political blunder. (Hear, hear.) The 
allaying of discontent was one of the mam objects of the 
scheme of Reforms. I venture humbly to say that the 
way in which the Reform has been worked out here is 
certainly nob calculated bo achieve that end. Every con- 
sideration for the welfare of the people and of good 
administration seems to me to demand that as large a 
number of men «f intelligence, education and influence as 
may be available should be given the right to exeroise a 
constitutional privilege and thus invited bo employ their 
time and energy in the service of their country. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you by dwelling on the 
detects of the Regulations for the other provinces. Speak- 
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ing generally, wo find that the Regulations have been 
vitiated by the disproportionate representation which 
they have secured to the Mahomedans and to the landed 
classes, and the small room for representation which they 
have left for the educated classes ; also by the fact that 
they have made an invidious and irritating distinction 
between Moslem and non-Moslem subjects of Hi* 
Majesty, both in the matter of the protection of minori- 
ties and of the franchise, and lastly in that they have 
laid down unnecessarily narrow and arbitrary restric- 
tions on the choice of electors. 

Such arc the Regulations which have been promul- 
gated under the Reform scheme. I would respectfully 
iuvice Lord Morlov himself to judge how very far they 
have departed from the liberal spirit of the proposal 
which ho had fashioned with such statesmanlike care 
and caution. I also invite Lord Minto to consider if the 
Regulations do not practically give effect, as far as they 
could, to the objectionable features of the scheme which 
was pub forward in Sir Harold Stuart’s Jotter of 24th 
August 1907, which were so widely condemned, and also 
to judge how different in spirit they are from the pro- 
posals for which tho people of India tendered their 
warmest thanks to His Lordship and to his noble Chief 
at Whitehall. Is it at all a matter for wonder that the 
educated classes in India are intensely dissatisfied with 
the Regulations ? Have they not every reason to be so? 
Ror more than a quarter of a century they have laboured 
earnestly and prayerfully through the Congress to promote 
the common interests of all classes and sects of the people, 
and to develop a common feeling of nationality among the 
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followers of all the different religions in India, which is 
nob less necessary for the purposes of a civilized Govern- 
ment than for the peaceful progress, prosperity and 
happiness of the people. The Regulations for the first 
time in the history of British rule have recognised 
religion as a basis of representation, and havo thuH raised 
a wnl( of separation between the Muhomedan and non- 
M ihomedan subjecls of His Majesty which it will take 
yea; a of earnest) effort to demolish. They have also 
practically undone, for the time being afc any rate, the 
re*nl f s of the earnest agitation of a quarter of a century 
to secure an effective voice to the elected representatives 
of the people in the Government of their country. Ic is 
not that the Congress did not win*, or does not want, 
that our Mahomodan fellow-subject* should ho fairly and 
fully represented in the roformed Councils. It firmly 
believed, and it fully expected, that if a general electorate 
would ho formed on a reasonable h isis, a sufficient 
number of representatives of all classes of the comma • 
nirv would naturally find their way into the Councils. 
Hut. h desired that as they would have to d' j al as 
members of the Councils, with questions which affect 
equally the interests of all classes and croons, they should 
be returned to the Councils by the common suffrages of 
their countryman of all classes and creeds, and that their 
ti'le to the confidence of their countrymen should be 
based on their ability to protect and promote rheir 
miaiessa by their education, integrity and independence 
°f character, and nob on the accident of their belonging 
to any particular faith or creed or of their having inherited 
0r acquired a certain number of broad acres. (Hear, 
6 
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hear.) Wa are naturally grieved ho find that whon ws 
had caught a glimpse of the prorated land by the ex- 
tramaly fortunate combination of a liberal statesman a? 
Secretary of State and a liberal-minded Vioerov, our old 
friends of the bureaucracy Have yet succeeded in blocks 
the way fco ifc for at least some time fco come. 

Gentlemen, the afcfcifcude of educated Indians towards 
the reforms has been misinterpreted iu some quarter*.' 
Some of fcbe criticism has been quite friendly aud I am 
sure we all fully appreciate it. Bus I wish fchar. our 
friends looked a little more closely into the facts. Their 
criticism puts me in mind of a very instructive anciont 
story. Vishvamifcra, a mighty Kshaiiriya King, *ha 
master of vast hordes of wealth and of extensive terri- 
tories, felt that there was a still higher position for him 
to attain, viz ., that of being a Brahman, whose fcifcle to 
respect rests not on any earthly possession or power has 
on learning anil piety and devotion to philanthropic work, 
lie accordingly practised sainoly and severe austerities, 
and, with the exception of one Brahman, every one 
acclaimed him a Brahman. Tnat one Brahman was 
Vashishtha. Vishvamifcra first tried fco persuade V aahiah- 
tha to declare him a Brahman ; then he threatened 
him; and having yet failed in his object, he killed a 
hundred children of Vashishtha ip order fco coerce him 
into compliance with his desire. Deeply was Vashishtha 
distressed. If he had but oaca said that Vishvamibra 
had qualified himself to be regarded a Brahman, he 
would have saved himself and his hoary-headed wife and 
the rest of his family all the sorrow and suffering which 
Vishvamitra inflicted upon them. But Vashishtha had 
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.eahsed the truth of the ancient beaching . 

He valued truth more than a huudered sons. (Hear, 
hoar.) Ho would nob save them by uttering what he 
did nob belidve bo be true. lu hie despair, Vishvamitra 
decided to kill Vashishtha himself. One evening lie 
wont armed to Vashishtha’s hermitage with that object. 
Ijiiu while he was waiting in a corner for an opportunity 
Lo carry out his evil intent, he overhoard what Vashishtba 
w,ud to his wife, the holy Arundh iti, in answer to a query 
to whose tapdsija shone as bright as bne moonlight in 
the midst of which they were seated. “ Visbvamibra’s ” 
was the unhesitating answer! The hearing of it changed 
vhshvamibra. He cast aside the arms of a Kshatnya, 
and with it the pride of power and anger. And as ho 
approached Yashishfcha in true humility, Vashiahtha 
greeted him a Bramharshi . Yishvamifcra was overcome 
After he had got over the feelings of gratefulness ana 
reverence which had overpowered him, and bad apologised 
for all the injuries inflicted by him upon Yashistha, h & 
bagged Yaslnshbha to tell him why ha had not acknow- 
ledged him a Brahman earlier, and thus saved himself 
the Harrow and Vishvamitra from the sin oi killing his 
son?. “ Yishvamibra, " said Vashishbha, “every time 
you came to me ere this, Vo J came with the p**Me and 
power of a Kshabriya, and I greeted you as such. You 
came to-day imbued with uhe spirit of a Brahman ; I 
have welcomed you a3 such. I spoke the truth then, 
and I have spoken the truth to-day.’* Even so, gentle- 
men, I venture humbly to claim, have my educated 
countrymen spoken in the matter of the reforms. The 
first proposals published in Sir Harold Stuart's letter 
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were open to serious and valid objections, and they wore 
condemned by them. The proposals publ’shed by Lord 
Morley last year were truly liberal and comprehensive in 
spirit, and they were welcomed with warm gratitude and 
unstinted praise. The Regulations framed to give effect 
to them have unfortunately departed, and widely too, 
from the spirit of those proposals, and are illiberal aud 
retrogressive to a degree. Educated Indians have been 
compelled to condemn them. They have done so more 
in sorrow than in anger. Leo the Government modi by 
the Regulations to bring them into harmony with fcho 
spirit of Lord Moriev’s proposals, and in the name oi 
this Congress, and, I venture to say, on behalf of my 
educated countrymen generally, I beg to assure the 
Government that they will meet with a cordial and 
grabeml reception. (Cheers.) I do nob ignore the face 
that there is an assurance contained in the Government’s 
Rjsolution accompanying the Regulations that they will 
be modified in the light of the experience that will be 
gained in their working. That assurance has been streng- 
thened by what His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased 
to say in this connection both at Bombay and Madrn a . 
But T most respectfully submit than many of the defects 
pointed oub in them are such that they can be remedied 
without waiting for the light of new experience. And 
I respectfully invite both Lord Morley and Lord Mioto to 
consider whether in view of the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion which the Regulations have created, it will bo 
to let this feeling live and grow, or whether it is not 
desirable in the interests of good administration, and to 
fulfil one of the most important and avowed objects oi 
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the Reforms, namely the allaying of discontent and the 
promotion of good will between the Government and the 
people, to take the earliest opportunity to make an official 
announcement that the objections urged against the 
Regulations will he taken early into consideration, 
(Hear, hear aud cheers.) 

POVERTY AND HIGH PRICES. 

1 have done, gentlemen, with the Reform Regula- 
tions. There are a few other matters, however, to 
which, I wish, with your permission, to invite attention. 
There is no doubt that at the prosont moment the 
Isolations occupy the greatest portion of public atten- 
tion. But there aro other causes of discontent, and somo 
of them far deeper than the objections urged against the 
Regulations. Amongst them all there is none greater 
th in the deep poverty which pervades the land. I do 
not wish to enter here into the controversy whether the 
poverty of the people has increased or diminished since 
{ he country came under British rule. What I ask is 
whether the condition of the people to*day is such as 
night reasonably have been expected from their being 
plac:d under a highly organised, civilised administration ? 
Tw that condition such as to be a grouud for congratula- 
tion either to b|je Government or to the people ? It is 
true that a fraction of the population have become more 
prosperous than they were before. But vast millions of 
tba people are still dragging a miserable existence on the 
' 7r * r ga of starvation and large numbers of them have been 
dling easy victims to plague and fever. This is 
1 question of vital importance, aud deserves far 
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graver consideration than it has yet received, (Hear 
hear.) Tho sufferings of the people have been greatly 
increased by the high prices of food stuffs which 
have ruled for the last few years. The hardships to 
which the middle and poorer olassoa have been subjects i 
can be better imagined than described. Gentlemen, I dc 
non know whether our rulers have taken note of the evil 
effects which have been produced upon the minds of fchd 
people by these hardships to which they have bean thus 
exposed for several years now, from one end of the country 
to the othor, from year to year, from month to month, 
from week to week, and from day to day. I do not 
know whether they havo obtained any official estimate 
of tho numoers of those that, have thus been suffering in 
silence so long. Nearlv two years ago the Government 
of India was pleased to promise an enquiry into the hign 
prices of food stuffs. Has the enquiry boeu made? It 
not, why not ? It is not unreasonable to ask that when 
the Government finds that a vast proportion of the 
people entrusted to its care are so poor as they are 
India, and that the prioes of food stuffs have suddenly 
gone up as high as they have, it should lose no time in 
instituting an expert enquiry into the matter and han\ir. 
to adopt the remedies which may he suggested by such an 
enquiry. 


SANITATION AND EDUCATION. 

Along with the high prioes that have prevailed, there 
have been other troubles which have added to the woa» 
of our people. A wave of malarial fever has passed ovei 
large portions of the country, and has infiioted a vast 
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amount of suffering and loss upon the people. Death- 
rates have been running high. These are indications not 
of ptosperifcy but of deep and widespread poverty. The 
appalling numbers of deaths from' plague during the past 
few years are again a sadly eloquent and yet an unmistak- 
able indication of the weak condition of the people. It is 
of course the duty of the Government to take every 
reasonable step it can to promote the health, the stamina 
*-nd the national prosperity of the people. And we 
are grateful for what the Government has done in any of 
these directions. But wo urge that the stops taken have 
been quite inadequate, and that much mom should be 
done to moet the requnements of the situation. Take 
for instance the question of sanitation. Sanitat’on is in 
a most unsatisfactory condition among vast portions of 
tho population and in the greater portion of the country. 
Dio grants made hitherto for it have been wholly inade- 
quate. Take again the question of education. The pro- 
vision made for it also is woefully short of the needs of 
the country. The people as a whole are still steeped in 
ignorance, and that ignorance forms an obstacle to every 
improvement. Every time an attempt is made to reach 
them by instructions to help bo save them from any great 
flvil, as for instance to toll them to seek the benefit of 
inoculation against plague, or even to use quinine to 
protect themselves from malaria, the Government finds 
itself face to face with the stupendous difficulty that they 
are go largely illiterate. Now that illiteracy, that ignor- 
ance lids really at the root of every trouble to which the 
People are exposed. And yet it is sad to find that pr o- 
fttaas is not being made in tho matter of education as it 
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should be. Nearly two years ago the Government of 
India virtually promised that primary education would ba 
made free ail over the country. But that promise haa not 
yet been fulfilled. The Government of India have for fifty 
years past by their declarations bold out the hope that 
primary education would be made universal in India. We 
have been waiting and waiting to see this done. Many 
measures costing money which should not have been 
introduced have been carried out. Measures which 
should have been carried out have bean kept back. 
Among this latter category has unfortunately fallen the 
question of making elementary education free and 
universal. Elementary education was made free and 
compulsory in England so far back as 1870. Japan, an 
Asiatic power, also made it compulsory nearly forty 
years ago. It has long been compulsory in America, in 
Germany, in Erance, in all the civilised countries of 
the West. Why should India alone be denied the great 
advantages which accrue from a system of free and 
compulsory primary education ? (Hear, hear.) That is 
the one foundation upon which the progress of the 
people cau be built. Is agricultural improvement to oe 
promoted and agricultural education to be imparted for 
that purpose ? Are teohuioal instruction and industrial 
training to be given ? Are habits of prudence and seif' 
respect and a spirit of helpfulness to be fostered among 
the people ? A system of free and general elementary 
education is needed equally as the basis of it all. I 
earnestly appeal to the Government of India to take up 
this question of free and universal primary education as 
one of the most important questions which affect tlrf 
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voll-being of the peopla, and to deal with it as early 
a,3 may be practicable. 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

A*ong with this question should ho taken np the 
question of technical education, If vast millions of 
people in this country are to be rescued from poverty, if 
new avonues of employment are to bo opened and 
irosperity spread over tbe land, it is essential that an 
extensive system of technical and industrial education 
should be introduced in the country. The examples of 
other countries point out that to he the road to prosperity. 
Germany was not at one time noted as a manufacturing 
country. Ic has so great, ly improved its position as to 
become a formidable rival to England. America has 
enriched herself beyond description by multiplying her 
manufactures and industries. Japan has in the course 
of thirty years altered her position from a mainly agri- 
cultural into a largely manufacturing country. Tim 
industrial progress and prosperity of every one of those 
countries has been built upon a wide- spread system of 
scientific, technical and industrial education. Tbe people 
of India are not wanting in intelligence or industry. 
They aro williug to undergo any amount of labour that 
may bo required of them. But they laok the education, 
the skill of the trained man, and are therefore being 
beaten day by day by the manufacturers of every foreign 
country which has built up a system of terhnical 
education, and thereby laid the foundation of its industrial 
Prosperity. The manufactures of these countries are 
Hooding our markets and impoverishing our people. It 
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is high time that the Government took up the question 
in right earnest, and adopted a system of technical 
education co-extensive with the needs of the country. 

PHOVINCI \L DECENTRALISATION. 

Gentlemen, I have no doubt that the Council Regu- 
lations will be improved. I have no doubt the Reforms 
foreshadowed in Lord Morley’s despatch will Roonor or 
later he carried out in their entirety. Bat oven when 
the Regulations have been improved aud chose Reforms 
have been carried out, there will still not he much hope 
for a real improvement in the condition of the people, 
unless and until one other essential measure of reform 
is carried out, and that is a D jcenbralisation of financial 
power and responsibility from the Government of India 
to the various Provincial Governments. It appears from 
some remarks in one of Lord Morley’s speeches that this 
question of a larger decentralisation than has been dealt 
with by the Roy al Commission, has not escaped Hi? 
Lordship’s keen eye, but that ho has allowed it to stand 
over for consideration in the future. In order to effect 
a real advance in the condition of the noople, it is essen- 
tial that tho Government of India should make vary 
much larger grants to the various provinces, should allow 
Provincial Governments to appropriate a much larger 
share of provincial revenues to be devoted to provincial 
needs than at present. But I must say that I have not 
much hope of this being done unloBS the vital change that 
I have referred to above is brought about in the existing 
system uf financial administration. Under that system 
the Government of India holds itself to be the 
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mW.er of all the revenues of the various provin- 
ce, mid makes allotments to thein, bv means of what 
are called Provincial settlement for provincial c-x* 
penditure, Under this Hystem nearly throe-fourths of the 
ei tire revenues of the country is taken up for Imperial 
purposes and only about one-fourth is left to provide 
for all Provincial expenditure. What hope can there 
be for improvements being H’feeted in the condition of 
tno people of primary education being made free anil 
universal, of technical education being promoted, ol 
agricultural improvement being brought abjur., of sani- 
tary surroundings being secured to the people, und of 
tb'ir being saved from malaria, plague find famine, 
u .1/-H a very much larger proportion of the nivemiMS 
drived from the people is allowed to bo spent by Provin- 
cial Governments on purposes widen directly benefit 
the people? (Hear, hear.) What is flooded fa t.lnit the 
Government of India shouRl require a reasonable 
amount of contribution to be made for Imperial purposes 
out of Mm revenues of each province, and should leave 
M»e re-1, of the revenues to be spent for Provincial 
V< 'upohih, lb should require Provincial Governments to 
r n ike an addition to thoir contributions when an\ special 
oause may arise therefor, but should look to revenues 
derived from what are called Imperial heads to meet the 
rest of its ordinary expenditure. 

REDUCTION OP EXPENDITURE. 

One great advantage of such a system will be that 
Mu Government of India will imve to somewhat curtail 
or strict its expenditure And it is hardly necessary 
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to say that there is a crying need for such a reduction. 
In the present condition of the people, it is not possi- 
ble it will not be just, to raise taxation to a higher 
level than where it stand*. But there is a souroe -jf 
revenue derivable from economy itself, and justice a :1 
the highest considerations of good government denriscj 
that this source should ho tapped to a reasonable extent. 
For years together the Congress has been beggi^* 
Government to practise economy in the various demr- 
ments of its administration. In the first place there :? 
the military expenditure. Such a large proportion n? 
the revenues is absorbed by it, that there is not Rufiicion 1 ; 
mone^ loft, for expenditure on many more useful dire 1 , 
tiorifi. The Congress has been urging for years that *hs 
expenditure should be reduced ; hut it has unfortunately 
been very much increased, There are several ways of 
reducing that expenditure. One is to reduce the number 
of the men in the army. That probably f ho Govern- 
ment will not agree to. The second is that as the army 
is maintained not merely for t.ho benefit of India but for 
Imperial purposes as well, the British treasury should 
contribute a fair proportion of the military expenditure 
to the British Indian Empire. This is a prayer which ha? 
often been urged in the past and it is a prayer which wfl 
must urge yet again, 

HIGHEK CAREERS TO INDIANS. 

The coat of the civil administration also is extravagant- 
ly high, and can well be reduced. The Congress baa u r .;sd 
times out of number that the cheaper indigenous agency 
3 Would he substituted wherever practicable for the costly 
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foreign agenoy in all the various departments of the 
administration. It has urged that higher appointments 
should be thrown open to Indiana in a much larger 
incisure than they have been heretofore. We have urged 
this on the ground of economy as well as of justice. We 
are thankful to Lord Morley that he has appointed two 
id our Indian fellow-subjects as members of his Council 
We are deeply thankful both to him anti to Lord Minto 
Lr fih.-ir having appointed an Indian *.o the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General. What we feel however 
'*« that the claims of Indians to a reasonable share in 
tl. ; h^her appointments in thd service of their country 
w'.i continue to have hut a poor chance of being satisfied 
••'dil ail examinations relating to India which *re at 
pi ‘.vmt held in England only, shall be hold simultane- 
ously in India aud in England, and until all first appoint- 
ment which are made in India nhall ho made by 
'imutitivo examinations only. (Hear, hear.) You 
gentlemen, how keenly, how earnestly and perse- 
' that priuce of partriots Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 

(• ucers) has been advocating this important reform for 
-' Ar iy forty years. But unfortunately »n r us the change 
*'^not yet come. Ip order to qualify themselves for 
:H.i7ico in their own land, the educated youth of India 
aia p till required to go several thousands of miles away 
fom their homes, to pass an examination in England for 
* 'mission to the Civil Service of India ! This is entirely 
;1 "J’ d. It is unjust not only to our educated young men 
but to our people as a whole. The system is responsible 
l ' r keeping up the expenditure on the civil aUminiotration 
Rr - a much costlier scale than is justifiable. We must 
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therefore earnestly press that simultaneous examinations 
tthouhl be held iu India and England for admission into 
the Indiau Civil Service, 

Before I leave this subject, I should refer to the 
appointment of the Right Honourable Mr. Ameer All as 
a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council. We all knovv 
with what satisfaction the news of that appointment hus 
been received throughout the country. I b3g in your 
name to tender our thanks to Lord Morloy for this 
further remarkable instance of his desire to appoint 
Indians to higher oificos under the Cro wn. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, it is very much to be hoped that the 
Government will earn the gratitude of Indians by throw* 
ing often higher careers in the army also to them. It ig 
too late in the day to say that Itioians shall not bfl 
appointed to the higher offices iu the army in India, 
Indians who are loyal, who havo proved their loyalty by 
the life-blood which they have shed in the service of LIih 
M ajesty, the King-Emperor and whose valour and fidelity 
have been repeatedly recognised, ought no longer to bd 
told that they caunot rise to appointments in tho army 
higher than Subadar-Majorships and Risaldar-Major- 
Bhips. Reason and justice favour the departure for which 
I plead. The Proclamation of 1858 has promised that 
race, colour or creed shall not be a bar bo the appoint- 
ment of Indians to any posts under the Crown, the duties 
of which they shall be qualified to discharge. We ask 
Government bo give effect bo that noble Proclamation, to 
do justice to the claims of the people of India, by opening 
the higher branches of the army for qualified Indians w 
eater. If the Government will aacedo to this reasonable 
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prayer, ib will deepen the loyalty of vast numbers 
of people in India, and, I venture humbly to say, ib 
will never have any cause to regret having taken such a 
step On the other hand, the exclusion of Indiana from 
such appointments is a standing ground of disHafcisfaobiort 
and complaint. It is in every way desirable that it were 
removed. By throwing higher careers in the army open 
to Indians, the Government will open another important 
door for satisfying bho natural and reasonable aspirations 
of important sections of His Majesty’s subjects. Their 
attachment to the Government will thereby be enhanced, 
and if the opportunity ever arose, the Government would 
U*id a large army of Indians trained and prepared to 
fighb under His Majesty’s dag to defend the country 
agairnt foreign invasion and <*,o help the Government in 
maintaining peace on every possible occasion. (Cheers.) 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

This brings mo to the question of the status of 
Indians in other countries. It is nob necessary for me 
to say how deeply it has grieved us all to hear of the 
unjust, the cruel, the disgraceful treatment bo which our 
countrymen in the Transvaal have been subjected, 
(Hear, hear.) The indignities which have been heaped 
upon them th$ hardships and harrassments to which 
they have been exposed, have excited deep feelings 
of indignation and grief throughout the country. 
These feelings are not ooufined bo educated Indians. 
They are shared by the liberate and the illiterate 
alike. They have penetrated even into the zenana, 
as is evident from the lists of subscriptions oolleoted 
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from ladies which have appeared in the Press. Touch* 
ing appeals have come to us from our sisters in the 
Transvaal for brotherly help and sympathy in their trials, 
>We admire the unflinching courage, the unbending 
determination with which our noble brother Mr. Gandhi 
and our other countrymen have been fighting for the 
honour of the Indian name. (Cheers.) Our hearts go 
forth to th( j m in sympathy, and we are sorely grieved to 
find that the Government of His Majesty have nob yet 
been able to come to their resoue. Our brethren have 
repeatedly appealed for protection and support to the 
Sovereign and Parliament of England, whose sway thev 
live under. And it is a matter of deep grief to them, 
and to us, that, being the subjects of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor of India, and being fellow-subjects of 
Englishmen they should find themselves so long without 
protection r.gainst cruel and unjust treatment, against 
humiliating insults, in a colony of the British Empire, 
(Shame, Rhamo.) It iH not right to say that the British 
Government cannot exercise any influence upon the 
Boer-British Government. It was but yesterday that 
the Government of England went to war with the Boers, 
oue of the avowed grounds being that Indians bad been 
badly treated by the Boers. Has the position beoorae 
weaker since the Government has established the might 
of its power there, that it is afraid to require that the 
Boer-British Government should follow a course of con- 
duct towards its Indian fellow-subjects different from 
tho one pursued before — a course of conduct conaisMt 
with the claims of a common humanity and of fellow- 
ship as subjects of a common Sovereign? (Cheers.) I 
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have no doubt, gentlemen, that the Government of India 
have made many and earnest representations in this 
matter to the Imperial Government. I have no doubt 
that they will make further representations still. For the 
'honour of the Empire itself, let uh hope that the Imperial 
Government will vet interfere to bring about an early and 
honourable settlement of thi h pamful hut momentous 
question. (Hear, hear.) But however that may be* 
the Government of India are bound in honour and in 
duty to their Indian fellow-subjects to take steps now ta 
actively resent and to retaliate the treatment whioh is 
aooorded to them in South Africa. (Hear, hear.) And 
the least that they ought to do is to withdraw all facili- 
ties for enlistiug indentured labour for South Africa, 
until the white colonists there agree to recognize Indians 
as their equal fellow-subjects. (Cheers.) ThB matter 
has been under discussion too long. The intensity of 
feeling which it has created throughout the oountry, 
demands that it should no longer be allowed to rest 
where iti is. I will not detain you longer on this question, 
as time will not permit me to do this. I have no doubfc 
that you will pass a strong resolution expressing your 
8\mputhy and admiration for our brethren, Hindus, 
M&horaedans, Parsees and Christians, who are fighting 
a heroic fight for the honour of the Motherland in South 
Africa, and urgipg upon the Government both in India 
and in England the justice and necessity of an early and 
honourable settlement of this great Imperial problem. 
(Cheers.) 

ANARCHICAL CRIMES. 

Gentlemen, there is > non -her painful matter for 
^niolj j m uy >, aii.eni.ion, that is tho evil 

7 
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advent of anarohioul ideas — of the assassin’s oreed — into 
our country. (Hear, hear.) Id has filled us with grief 
to find that this new evil has come to add to our sorrows 
and to increase our misfortunes, Earlier in the year the 
whole country was shocked to hear that Sir William 
Curzon* Wyllie was shot dead by a misguided young man, 
and that while attempting to save Sir William, Dr 
Lalkaka also lost his life at the hand of the assassin. 
The detestable crime filled all decent Indians with grief 
and shame ; — with grief that a gentleman who had done 
no one any harm, who had on the contrary befriended 
many young Indians in England, and who was trying to 
befriend his assassin even at the moment when he wan 
attacked by him, should have been killed without any 
cause, without any justification ; with shame, that an 
Indian should have been guilty of such an atrocious 
crime. The pain caused by the news was widespread 
and deep. There was one circumstance however, of 
melancholy satisfaction in the tragedy ; and that was 
that if one Indian hand taken the life of Sir William, 
another Indian had nobly given up his own in the 
attempt to save him. Gentlemen, in the name and on 
behalf of the Congress, I beg here bo offer to Lad) 
Ourzon- Wyllie and to the family of Dr. Lalkaka our 
deepest sympathy with them in their sad bereavement. 
(Cheers.) 

As though we had not had enough cause for sorrow, 
we have recently had the misfortune to mar of auoti‘ t ‘ r 
equally atrocious crime oom-n. ted a<> Nasik. T"e 
murder of Mr. Jackson has sent Knottier Dh-ul of horror 
aud sorrow throughout the oouoory. Mr. Jack -.on w 
being entertained at a party by ludians who honourtui 
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and esteemed him because of the good service he had 
rendered, and because of the sympathy he bore to them. 
And it was at such a party that a young man, filled with 
ideas as impotent to produce any good as they ate wick- 
ed, took away his life ! The news has been received with 
unutterable grief throughout the country, and the deepest 
ayinjDathy is felt for Mrs. Jackson in her cruel bereave- 
ment. I bog to offer to her also our sinceresh condolence. 

Aud fchero was another wicked attempt at a similar 
crime, though it happily proved unsuccessful. I refer* 
of course, to the bomb which was thrown the other day at 
Ahmedabad on the carriage of H:s Excellency the Viceroy. 
It is a miHfortuna that Lord Minto has had to introduce 
several measures of repression. But I believe that there is 
a general feeling ail over Grie country that His Ljrdship 
has throughout meant well, and that he has laboured as 
a friend to promote what he has aoaceived to be the 
interests of the people. (Cheers.) The large-hearted 
lioaral-miudeduess which Lord Minto haH shown in 
connection with the schema of Bfform has entitled him 
to our lasting gratitude and esteem. And it has been a 
matter for profound regret throughout the country that 
an aGtempt should have been made even upon His 
Excellency's life. Tnat feellug has happily been relieved 
however by an equally profound feeling of satisfaction 
an i th-4Qkfulud& at H«s Ljrdsmp’s providential escape. 
(Cheers.) 

I do nob know, gentlemen, in what words to express 
the aOhorreaoe that I am sure we all feel for these 
da fa a table, dastardly and useless orimes, lo fills me 
with grief Co oniuk chat m Dais anoieuo land of ours 
wuer ahimsa — ibsbeutioa from causing hurt— has 
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been taught from the earliest, times to be one of the 
greatest virtues whicl^ can be cultivated by civilised 
man ; where the great law giver Manu has laid down 
no man should kill even an animal that does nob cauBe 
any hurt to others ; where the taking away of life gener- 
ally is regaled as a great sin, the minds of any of 
our young men should have been so far prevented as to 
lead them to commit such inhuman acts of cold-blood- 
ed murder ' without any provocation. Such crimes 
were confined until a few years ago to some of 
the countries of Europe. We hed no doubt occajiona! 
oases of religious fanatics' called ghazis, who now and 
then took away the life of an Englishman on the 
frontier. But we are grieved to find that these new 
political ghazis ihave now risen in our midst, and 
have become a new source of shame and sorrow to the 
country. T am sure we are all of one mind in our desire 
to do all that we can to eradicate this new evil from our 
land. Bub we do not know what steps should betaken 
to do po. We have repeatedly denounced these outrages, 
but those who commit them have obviously gone beyti’d 
the reach of our influence. It should be obvious to the 
meanest understanding that these crimes cannot do auy 
good to our country — they have never done any good to 
any country, — hut, cn the contrary, they have done an^ 
are doing us a great deal of injury. Thry are condemned 
by cur sJuiStraS arid nro io ?ho roh.lo-t tradition- 

of cur race. ** 

killing of a man who «h nr •••odu u« lo fi - is a 1 ’ 
which lea ds lo t he CX’ 1 i iA •* k 1 i. i t. i , ’ — - < . \ n ' * 

JUahubLvaL The whclu i.i the \ u .if 
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And emphasises the great truth that it is righteousness 
alone that wins, because its victory is real and lasting, 
and that unrighteous and wicked deeds though they may 
secure a temporary seeming advantage, lead eventually 
to certain degradation and destruction. It proclaims that 
even in a war, we should not think of winning a victory 
by wicked means *T , TT , I^iT t nT— * 

" better death by pursuing a righteous course of conduct 
than victory by means of a wicked deed.” (Hear, hear,) 
It is inexpressibly sad to think that in a country where 
wise and noble teachings have come down to U3 through 
long ftgos, the assassin’s creed should have found accep- 
tance in the minds of any person, young or old. Let us 
endeavour to insi.il these noble teachings into the minds 
of our young men. We owe it to them and to our coun- 
try, to fry so far as it lies in our power, to keep them 
from buing misled into the path of evil and dishonour. 
Lot us do it, and let us hope and pray that such crimes, 
which we all deplore and detest, will soon become matters 
of past history. (Cheers.) 

DEPORTATIONS AND THE PARTITION. 

Gentlemen, I have referred in an earlier portion of 
my address bo some of the causes of discontent. I should 
refer to two other matters whioh have contributed largely 
to swell it in ttte last few years. One of them is the 
deportation of Indians without any trial. (Hear, hear.) 
The Government cannot be more anxious than we are 
ln the interest of our country's progress, to see good will 
and confidence grow ever more between the Government 
and the pepple. And we are pained bo fiud that by 
re80r ting to a lawless law like the Regulation of 1818, to 
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punish men against whom no offenoe has been openly 
urged and established, the Government by its own action 
excites a great deal of ill-feeling against itself. We all 
remember how intensely strong was the feeling excited 
by the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, and how deep 
and general was the satisfaction when after six months' 
confinement, he was restored to liberty, Since then, 
however, nine other gentlemen from Bengal have been 
similarly deported. The reasons which have led to their 
deportation have not been made knowp. Every effort 
to induce the Government to publish those reasons has 
failed. Public sympathy is consequently all on the side of 
those who have been deported and all against the 
Government. This cannot be regarded as a gain to good 
administration. (Hear, hear.) If the Government wiil 
only have recourse to the ordinary law of the land to 
bring to justice any person or persons who might be 
guilty of encouraging violence or lawlessness or of pro- 
moting ill-will or hostility to Government, there will he 
no room left for complaint. The Indian people are an 
eminently reasonable ppoplo. Let them know that a 
brother has been guilty cf a crime ; let the Government 
only satisfy the public that there is reasonable ground 
for depriving any man of his liberty, and they will 
cease to sympathise with ther offender. Where sympathy 
will not entirely die out, its nature will be greatly 
changed. There will be no feeling left against the 
Government, But to send away men who have been 
leading peaoeful and honourable lives to distant lands, 
and to oorfine them under the deportation regulation 
without giving them any opportunity to heartand answer 
oharges which have been formulated behind their backs. 
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is a oourse unworthy of the British Government, and it 
ought to be pub an end to as early as possible. (Oheers). 
Evmu the Egyptian law o* deportation is batter in this 
respaut than the Indian law. Under that law an 
opportunity is given to the person whom it is proposed 
to deport to hear the charges laid against him, through 
in camera and to auawer them. In that way in- 
justice is largely if not entirely avoided. I hope that if 
t'ne Government is determined to retain the Regulation 
of 1818 aud similar regulations in the Statute book it 
will at any rate recognize the necessity in the interests 
of good administration as much as in the interests of 
justice, of introducing amendments in the said Regula- 
tions to make them similar in the particular respect 
pointed out, to the law of Egypt. (Hear, hear.) I cannot 
leave this subject without referring to the great service 
which Mr. Mackarness has been rendering to the people 
of India in this connection, (Cheers.) It is only right 
that we should make a grateful acknowledgment of that 
service. (Cheers ) 

The other matter to which I think it my duty 
to invite attention is the question of the partition of 
Bengal. It is unnecessary for me to say what an 
amount of discontent and bitterness this question has 
oreated in Bengal. That disoontenb and that bitter- 
ness has travelled far beyond the limits of Bengal, 
and has produced a most deplorable influence in 
the country. It may appear to be a vain hope, 
but I do hope that the Government will yet re- 
consider this question. I do not propose to take up 
Vour time by Recapitulating the arguments which have 
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been urged against the par nion, and the pleas which 
have been pub forward for a modification of the partition 
so as to bring togcber the entire Bengali-speaking com- 
munity in Bengal under one government. Bub I will 
mention one new and important fact in support of m-, 
recommendation. And fcnat is this tbab under, the 
Reform scheme the people of Western Bengal are to 
receive the benefit of a Council Government, Eastern 
Bengal is not to have it, and finds that the dm- 
times of its 31 millions of people are still left to b e 
guided by one single man. (Hear, hear.) This gives ac 
additional ground of complaint and dissatisfaction to the 
people of Eastern Bengal. The partition as it has been 
made cannot be defended. In ought therefore to ba 
mended. If the Government will modify the partition it 
will restore peace to Bengal, and win the good will aud 
gratitude of millions of men there. It will also enhance 
thereby its prestige in the eyes of the people throughout 
the country, as they will feel that, bho Government c»n 
afford to be as juHt as it is strong. (Cheers.) 

The mention of these grievances of Bengal reminds me 
of Borne of the grievances of the Punjab. My friend the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee has already refer- 
red to Borne of them. They, will he laid in due course 
before you, and I trust that you will give them the con- 
sideration which they deserve. It is true that some of 
these questions affect only one province now : but they 
involve questions of principle, and may affect other pro- 
vinces in the future, One of these, the imposing of 
restrictions on the alienation of land, already affects tvro 
provinces. The Punjab Land Alienation Act has been 
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followed by a similar aot for a portion of the United 
Provinces, and there is no knowing when similar acts 
may uofc be extended to other areas. These acts have 
revived a procedure of protecting the interests of agricul- 
turists whioh has become obsolete in civilised countries. 
Tne right course for the Government to follow is to 
illumine the minds and strengthen the wills of zamindars 
and agriculturists by means of education, so that they 
may ha able to protect their interests and increase their 
incomes. Instead of pursuing that natural and hoalthy 
course, the Government has had recourse to an obsolete 
and rot very rational method of helping them to protect 
their properties by depriving them of the power of 
deal-tig freely with them, aud by compelling the agricul- 
tu: sb r _o sell his land go a brother agriculturist only. 
Ti»'s gives thd richer agriculturist the opportunity of 
having up his humbler brother, and prevents fcho latter 
horn obtaining as fair a price as he would get if he were 
Jo sell his property in the open market. It aiso prevents 
non-agriculturists from acquiring land, and from invest- 
ing their capital in enriohing it. The subject is a very 
important one, and I trust you will give it your 
attention, 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONGRESS. 

Ladies and*gentiemen, I have detained you very 
Lnp, But I must crave your indulgence for a few 
Routes more.. I wish before I conclude to say a few 
words about the constitution and the present position of 
'he Congress. Ever sinoe the unfortunate split at Surat, 
the Con gress has come in for a great deal of oriticism, 
both friendly and unfriendly. It is said that there 
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has been a division in fche Congress camp. In is 
true, it is sad. We should have baeu happy if 
it was not. We hear a great deal of disapproval, of 
condemnation, of '* a disunited Congress," and grea« 
desire expressed for “ a united Congress.” I ask, 
gentlemen, how are wo “ a disunited Congress?” Are 
not bore a united Congress, united in our aims and our 
methods, and in our dotormination to adhere to them ? 
(Hear, hear.) If we are not a united Congress who is 
responsible for the disunion ? Have we departed iu thu 
smallest degree from the lines on which the Congress was 
started twentv-four years ago ? Have we shut out any 
fellow-countryman of ours who wishes to work with us 
on those lines from coming to the Congress ? I emphati- 
cally say, no. It is said that we have adopted a oread, 
Yes, we havjdone so, because it had become necessary, 
owing to the influx of some new ideas into the country, 
otdefiue the objects for which the Congress was organiser., 
to prevent a misinterpretation or misrepresentation of 
those objects. The creed we have adopted is however no 
new creed. It has been the creed of the Congress from 
the beginning. The foundation » f the C ingress rests on 
loyalty to the British Government, (Hear, hear and 
cheers) That has always been the basic principle of 
fche Congress. The Congress has at no time done or 
sanctioned anything being done which would give the 
smallest countenance to any idea that it wanted to over- 
throw fche British Government. I believe that the v*«& 
bulk of the thoughtful people in India, I mean, of coarse, 
those who can and do understand such questions, arena 
much convinced to-day as they were when the Congress 
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was started, that British rule is good for India, and that it 
is to our advantage that it should continue for a long 
time to come. (Cheers. ) That certainly is the feeling of 
the vast bulk of educated Indiana. And, my countrymen, 
let me personally say this, that if I did not believe that 
British rule was good for India, I would certainly not 
say so. If the fear of the law of sedition would deter me 
then from speaking against it, I would hold my peace, 
but not soil my lips with a lie, and thereby expose myself 
to a far more terrible punishment than any that can be 
indicted for infringing the law of sedition. (Cheers ) I 
do believe that British rule is meant for the good of 
India, meant to help us to raise our country once more 
to a position of prosperity and power. Our duty to our 
country itself demands that we should loyally accept that 
rule, and endeavour steadily bo improve our position 
under it, so that while we sutler some certain inevitable 
disadvantages of that rule, we should realise all the 
advantages which we can undoubtedly derive by our being 
plaoed under it. That being our position, gentlemen, ever 
since the Congress was organised, it has made it its duty 
to briug the grievances of the people to the notice of the 
Government, with a view to their removal by the Govern- 
ment, and to secure constitutional changes in the admi- 
nistration whi^h could only be brought about bv the 
Government. I may say in passing, that it is the strongest 
and most unanswerable proof of the loyalty and good 
will of the Congress towards the Government that it 
has tried during all these years to press those ques- 
tions on the attention of the Government which affect- 
ed the weal or woe of the people and therefore con- 
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stibutoda real grie/inoa of bha people. Tha raising of fcha 
mininum of assessment of tha inoomo-tax, bha reduction 
of the salt-tax, the prayer for bha larger admission ol 
Indians into bha public services and bha rnauy other 
reforms urged by bha Congress, all illustrate the point, 
If tha Congress wara hostile or unfriendly bo the 
Government, its would have left tha grievances of the 
people alone, and lab discontent grow among bhem. It 
is true that there ware at ona time some narrow-minded 
officials who regarded bha Congress as disloyal. Their 
race, I hope, is now extinct. I hope that among the 
officials of Government there is not a responsible man 
now who thinks that bha Congress means an / harm bo 
the Government : I bslieva that there are a good many 
among them now who are satisfied that it is the best 
helpmate that the Govern mant could have to help it bo 
conduct the administration of the country on sound 
and popular lines. I have referred to this not to defend 
the Congress against any accusation of unfriendliness to 
Government, but to emphasise bha fact that though 
the Congress did not for a long bima adopt a wribtec 
constitution, it was clear as day-light from the very 
beginning that it was an organisation whose object it was 
to bring about reforms in the existing system of adminis- 
tration and redress the grievances of the people by 
appealing to the constituted authority of Gdvernment. 
Later on when some of our brethren earnestly urged that 
the Congress should have a wrifcbeu constitution, such 
a constitution was' agreed upon, at the Luokno# 
session in 1899, and it laid down in clear words that the 
object of the Congress was to agitate for reforms on 
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constitutional lines. That is the object of the Congress 
to-day. The cardinal principle of the Congress has now 
been formulated in even more explicit, more unmistakable 
language. The change has been in the direction of 
amplifying the objeots not of narrowing them. The first 
Article of the Constitution of the Congress, the Congress 
oreed as it has been called, runs as follows : 

The Objects of the Indian National Congress are 
die attainment, by the people of India, of a system of 
jovernmenb similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing 
members of the British Empire, and a participation hy 
fc bem in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire 
on equal terms with those members. These Ohjeots are 
to be aohieved by constitutional means, hy bringing 
about a steady reform of the existing Bystem of adminis- 
tration, aad by promoting national unity, fostering public 
Mrifi, and developing and organising the intellectual, 
m orai f economical aud industrial resouroeH of the 
oountry.” 

I should like to know, gentlemen, if there exists 
another organisation throughout the length and breadth 
this vast Empire which has set nobler objects before 
tseif fco achieve. (Cheers.) We have made it absolutely 
o ear that we want self-government within the British 
) DQ . p,re , a system of Government, that is to say, 
^roilar to that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
kh« British Empire; and that we want to participate 
equal terms in the rights and responsibilities of that 
bJi»o wit h those o' her nrifcmhf.jp. (Cheers ) 
k ku-tiiemcn, whac higher aim could a sensible prac- 

b*.uiot and eta ice roan place before hires-.df ? Beal 
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in mind the present status of our country and you at once 
see how noble, how honourble is the desire to raise it 
to the position of being a member of a greab federation 
of a great Empire under one Sovereign, holding some 
objects in common for the benefit of the Empire and 
pursuing others independently for its own special benefit, 
Japan is an entirely independent power. And yet Japan 
considered it an advantage to enter into a friendly 
alliance with England, and England to do the same with 
Japan. Some good people tell us that we have gone too 
far in fixing our aim. Others tell us that we have not 
gone sufficiently far. But I have not heard one Btngle 
responsible man pub forward any programme of agitation 
whioh goes even so far as ours, leaving alone of course 
one or two irresponsible talkers, whose wild talk is 
happily not beard now in this country. We have fixed 
our aim with the utmost deliberation. We oonsiier 
it high enough to give opportunity for the utmost exercise 
of patriotic feeling. We feel that with this ideal b'fore 
us, we can rise to our growth under the British Govern- 
ment by agitating by lawful aud constitutional means 
for obtaining all the privileges which our follow- 
subjects in England and other countries enjoy. (Hoar, 
hear.) 

It is sometimes urged against us that our represen- 
tations are not heard or heeued, and that in hpue ot 
many years of constitutional agitation, we are mill 
labouring under various disabilities and disadvan- 
tages. That is unfortunately true ; but only part.lv 
The success aobieved by us is by no means ignooli. 
<evenif we had entirely failed that would not establish tl,e 
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ii.effioaoy of constitutional agitabiou. lb would only prove 
the jjdotbaity for more persistent;, more strenuous agita- 
tion. It is again said that several repressive measrea 
have been introduced during the last two years and that 
they have made the task of even honest workers difficult. 

I fully share the regret that these measures have been 
passed. Lot us hope that they will soon cease to ba 
o .draMve, if they may nob be repealed. But making 
alio vamsa for ail that, I venture to say that the freedom 
of speech and action which we yet enjoy under the 
British Government will enable us bo carry on a con- 
stitutional agitation to achieve all the great objects which 
the Congress has set before us. I ask you, my country- 
men, nob to allow the aspersions which are made against 
the Congress bo go unanswered any louger, and bo dispel 
the wrong notions which have been created in the minds 
of some of our people about its objects. I ask you to tell 
all our people that those objects are high and honourable 
enough to demand the steadfast devotion of the most 
patriotic minds, and to ask them to co-operate with us 
in realising them. It is a great change that we want to 
bring about in the system of administration, — a 
change by which the affairs of the people shall be 
administered by the voice of the representatives of the 
people. That change cannot be effected in a day, nor 
yet in a decade. But I veuture to say that if we can 
euuoate all our people to stand aloof from and to give 
no oouutenanoe whatever to seditious movements 
I do not mean to suggest that they in any way 
do encourage such movements at present; — if we can 
prevent sedition from throwing obstacles in our path, 
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and teach our people to devote themselves to build 
up national unity, bo promote publio spirit among our- 
selves and to agitate more earnestly and steadfastly than 
we have yet done to further constitutional reform, we 
shall in ten years’ time suooeed in obtaining a larger 
measure of reform than was foreshadowed in Lord 
Morley’s despatch. (Hear, bear.) The objects of the 
Congress are large and comprehensive enough to afford 
occupation to the most varied inclinations in the minds 
of our people. If there are some amongst us who do not 
wish to take part in agitation for political reforms, let 
them devote themselves to the promoting of national 
unity, to the fostering of public spirit, and to the develop- 
ing of the intellectual, the moral and the economic 
resources of the country. Here is work enough for every 
Indian who feels the fervour of a patriotic impulse to 
take up. Let him choose the work which he finds raopt 
after his heart and labour to promote it. But let it not ba 
said that the Congress has narrowly circumscribed the 
scope of its organisation. Let it nob be said, for it is not 
true, that the objoobs of the Congress are not high and 
honourable enough to satisfy the cravings for activity of 
the moat patriotic minds. The problems which press for 
consideration at our hands are hofch vital and numerous 
The condition of our people is deplorable. Vast millions 
of them do not get sufficient food to eat and sufficient 
clothing to protect themselves from exposure and cold. 
They are born ana live in insanbarv surroundings and 
die premature and prevuntible deaths. Humana? 
and pfuriofc.sm a!ii\; demai- * ibnt, in mfi. i. ir 10 ' 
the Government is doing, vnd umv uc, w*. „!d < 
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that lies in our power fco ameliorate their condition, Let 
every’ parfciole of energy be devoted fco the loving services 
of fche motherland. There is no land on earfch which 
stands more in need of such service than our own. It 
is true that we are labouring undue numerous difficulties 
and disadvantages. Let nob those difficulties and 
disadvantages daunt us. Duty demands that we must 
solve them ; and let us remember thab they will 
not be solved by having small divisions and narrow 
parties amongst us. In union alone lios the hope 
of a happy future for our country. Differences there 
often arise among workers wherever there is a large 
association of men. But differences should be brushed 
aside, and all earnest patriots, all true lovers of 
the country, should unite in a common endeavour to 
promote common objects by methods and ways about 
whioh there is a common agreement throughout the 
oountry, (Cheers.) 

THE NATIONAL IDEAL. 

And here, gentlemen, I wish fco say a few words fco 
our brethren of fcbo Moelem League. I deeply grieve fco 
say it, but I fcbink it would be well perhaps that 
I should say * it. I am grieved to think thab our 

brethren have allowed the interest of a sect nay of 
a party, to predominate in their counsels over the 
interests of the country that they have allowed 
sootarian considerations to prevail over patriotic consi- 
derations. Gentlemen, no Indian is entitled bo the 
honour of being called a patriot, be he a Hindu, Maho- 
toedan, Christian or Parsee, who desires for a moment 
8 
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that any fellow-oounfcryman of his, whatever hia race or 
creed may be, should be placed under fche domination of 
the men of bis own particular persuasion or community, 
or that any one section should gain an undue advantage 
over any other seotion or all other sections. Patriotism 
demands that we should desire equally the good of all 
our countrymen alike. (Cheers.) The great teacher Veda 
Vyasa held forth the true ideal for all religious and 
patriotic workers to pursue in the noble prayer which ha 
taught centuries ago : 

mi ^ firnmn: i 

“ May all enjoy happiness ; may all be the source 
of happiness to others ; may all see auspicious days ; may 
none suffer any injury.” 

That is the ideal which the Congress has placpd 
before us all from the moment of its birth. (Hear, hear.) 

I am a Hindu by faith, and I mean no disrespect to 
any other religion when I say that I will not change my 
faith, for all the possessions of this world or of any 
other. (Cheers.) But I shall be a false Hindu, and 1 
shall deserve less to be called a Brahman, if 1 desired 
that Hindus or Brahmans should have any unfair 
advantage as such over Mahoinedans, Christians, or any 
other community in India. (Cheers.) Our brethren 
of the Moslem League have by their sectarian agitation 
at a critical period of our history, thrown back t bfl 
national progress which we have been endeavouring f0lf 
years to achieve. It is painful and humiliating to think 
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that this has been so. Bat it is no good fretting too 
much about an irrevocable past. Let ua try to forget it. 
It is a relief to know that there are many amongst them 
who realise that a mistakd has bean committed ; many 
who realise that any temporary advantage which a few 
members of one community may gain over the members 
of other communities is a trifle which does nob count 
in the consideration of large national interests. What 
does it matter to the vast masses of the people of 
India that a few Hindus should gain some slight 
advantage over a few Mahomedans, or that a few 
Mihoraedans should gain some smal 1 advantage over 
Lvv Hindus? How ennobling it is even to think 
of that high ideal of patriotism where Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parsis and Christians, stand shoulder to 
shoulder as brothers and work (or the common good of all. 
And what a fall is there when we give up that position, and 
begin to think of furthering the sectarian interests oi any 
particular class or creed at the expense of thoso of 
others. (Cheers ) I invite my brethren to respond to the 
higher call, and to feel that our lot having been cast in this 
now our common country, we cannot build up a national 
life r>uch as would be worth having, in separation, but 
that wo must rise or fall together. (Cheers.) 

And I have to say a word in this connection to soma 
°f my Hindu brethren also. (Hear, hear.) I bava 
bean gtieved to learn that owing to the unfortunate 
action of the members of the Moslem League, — and let 
me say here once again that I do not make a single one 
°f these remarks without a feeling of pain : I say 
what I say not to offend any brother, but in order 
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that a better understanding should grow between the two 
great communities ; — I say, gentlemen, that owing to tho 
action of our brethren of the Moslem League, owing to 
the manner in which the agitation for securing what they 
had persuaded themselves to believe would be a fair repre- 
sentation for their community, and especially owing to 
several unfortunate and regrettahle things that were said 
during the course of that agitation, a great estrangement! 
has taken place between Hindus and Mahomedang 
generally ail over the country, but particularly in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Under the influence 
of this feeling, some of my Hindu brethren have been led 
to think and to advocate that Hindus should abandon 
the hope of building up a common national life, and 
should devote themselves to promote the interesbof fchoir 
own community as Mahomedans have tried to promote 
those of theirs. They have also said that the Congress 
agitation has done harm to the Hindu community. With 
all respect to those who have taken this view, I wish to 
ask what harm the Congress has done to the Hindus ? 
Have not Hindus benefited equally with other com- 
munities by the raising of the minimum of assossmo.it 
of the income-tax and the reduction of the salt tax, and 
by the other measures of reform which the Congress haa 
successfully agitated for ? But, it is said, Borne of the 
officials of Government have shown preference for Mabo- 
medans lover Hindus in the public service beoause tbe 
Hindus have offended them by agitating for reforms, 
while the Mahomedans have not. Well, I am Borry to 
think that there Beems to be some ground for such a com j 
plaint as this in the Punjab and the United Proving 
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Hat, gentlemen, these are mere passing incidents, 
things of the moment. (Cheers.) The favours shown 
are not to live. Let it be remembered that ex hypothesi 
those favours have been shown not out of any love for 
our Mahomedan brethren, but in order to keep them 
ijuiet, to keep them from standing shoulder to shoulder 
with their Hindu hrethran to agitate for reforms. Let 
the delusion disapp ear, let Mahomodans begin to take 
their fair share in agitating for the common good of all 
their countryman, and these favours will oaase to oome. 
(Clear, hear and cheers.) If there was a real partiality 
for our Mahomedan brethren, one should have expected 
to see some real concession made to them, for instance, 
in some privileges which are denied to us all in the matter 
of the Arms Act or Volunteering, being extended to them. 
(Cheers and laughter.) But the thought of extending 
such a privilege to Mahotnedans has not, you may safely 
assume, ever entered the minds of even those among the 
officials, who have been known to bo most inolined to 
favour them. No, gentlemen, this policy of partiality 
will not live, as it does not deserve to live. And any 
temporary disadvantages which may have been caused 
by it to our Hindu brethren in some parts of the country 
ought nob to la«d them to swacve from the path of duty, 
wisdom and honour whiob the Congress has chalked out 
for all parfc^otio Indians to follow. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not object to representations being made to prevent any 
Unjust preferential treatment being shown to the members 
of any particular community, It seems to me to be not 
inconsistent with the true spirit of a Congressman to 
Point out and protest against any partiality shown to any 
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member or members of any community on the ground of 
his or their belonging go that particular community. If 
a Mabomedan, Hindu or Christian is appointed to a post 
in the public service on account of his merit, such ao 
appointment is for the benefit of the public, aud no or,e 
can have any reason to complain. If a Hindu is preferred 
to a Mahomedan, not because he has superior qualitiua' 
tiona to serve the public, but merely because ho is a 
Hindu, that is a just ground of grievance bo the 
Mahomedaus ; and neb only Mahomedans but all com- 
munities will be entitled without departing from the 
principles of the Congress, to protest against such m 
appointment on the broad ground of equal justice for all 
and because it will excite jealousy and promote ill-will 
and disunion among peopld who ought to live in anait> 
and good will*. If on the other hand a preference is 
shown to a Mahomedan over a Hindu who is not surperi- 
or bub inferior bo him in merit and qualifications, a 
Hindu can protest as much as any other community 
against such an appointment without departing from the 
principle of the Congress. But pray let it be done, when 
it must be done out of a regard for publio interests which 
demand equality of treatment, equal justice, for all 
communities. Let it be done with the desire of avoidiug 
causes of disunion. Let it not be done out of a feeling 
of narrow sectarian jealousy. Let us endeavour to win 
over our brethren who differ from us to the noble ideals 
which we have hitherto placed before us. Let not their 
faults lead us to turm away from those ideals. I 
faith in the future of my oountry. I have no doubt that 
the policy of the preferential treatment of one community 
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over another and all other obstacles which keep the great 
communities of India from acting together, will slowly 
but steadily disappear, and that under the guidance of a 
benign Providence feelings of patriotism and brotherliness 
wi II continue to increase among Hindu's, Mahomedans, 
Christians and Parsees, until they shall flow like a 
smooth but mighty river welding the people of all com- 
munities into a great and united nation, which shall 
realise a glorious future for India and secure to ifa a place 
of honour among the nations of the world. (Loud and 
continued applause.) 
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The following speech was made by Pandit Madan 
Mohan in proposing a vote of thanks to the President of 
the Lucknow Congress in December , 1916. 

When we started in 1885, we reposed great trust 
and confidence in those to whom Providence had entrust- 
ed the guidance of the affairs of India. For the time 
we began with appealing, with praying, with begging* 
with entreating. Resolution after resolution has bean 
passed during the last 30 years ; it is a written record 
which nobody can destroy or remove ; it is a recorl 
showing the patience, the confidence the people of India 
had in the administrators of India. Their willingness 
to proceed by gradual steps, almost painfully slow steps, 
towards envolving a better system of administration. 
The record of these 30 long years tells us how we have 
asked not once, not twice, but repeatedly during these 
so many years- It is now, after an experience of 30 
years, that the conviction has suuk into our hearts that 
those to whom Providence has entrusted the administra- 
tion of the affairs of India, the members of the Install 
Civil Servioe as well as the members of the British 
Parliament have failed and sadly failed to respond to the 
call of reason and justioe. I am sorry to say it. I 
should have rejoiced if I could say ia gratitude they hai 
made a response worthy of the members of the gr*3 ftt 
British nation, There has been some response ia som® 
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small matters and for that we do feel grateful, but the 
response in all the most important matters has either 
been wanting or it has been sadly slow. The result of 
this is, that the conviction has come to us that unless 
we ourselves have a potent and determining voice in the 
administration of our country’s affairs, there is nob much 
hope for that progress which it is the birthright of every 
civilised people to achieve. 

We have on our record a repetition of resolutions 
asking for such simple justice as the separation of judicial 
and executive functions ; we have on our record a cry of 
children for bread; repeated year after year to be given 
soma education ; we have on our record the fact that 
while we have prayed that primary education should be 
made compulsory and universal, the provision that has 
been made for it) up to this time is extremely disappointing 
and unsatisfactory. We have on our record that even 
with the enlarged Councils, when our dear brother 
Gokhalo did make an attempt by introducing a Bill into 
the Council bo make provision for the permissive intro- 
duction of compulsory education, that effort was baffled 
by the solid official majority which sits in the Council, to 
do no other work than simply bo vote against resolu- 
tions moved, by popular representatives. On the 
other hand, what has happened to bring home the con- 
viction to us we know. In Russia, there was no self- 
government until few years ago, but after being 
beaten by Japan, Russia learnt wisdom and roused 
berself into consciousness of what the conditions of 
modern civilisation required. The first Duma that met, 
i think in 1903, resolved, being conscious that primary 
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universal education was one of the potent causes of build- 
in?* up a people, upon making education universal and 
compulsory. It introduced a programmo of 19 years, 
during which period it decided that elementary education 
shall become universal, and in the year 191G, nearly 
three-fourths of that programme has been oarried out, 
and by 1922, Lhe Russians will have provided elementary 
education to children of school-going ago. 

That was the result of power being transferred from 
a sovereign authority or from a bureaucracy to those who 
know where the shoe pinches, who feel the need and the 
effect of unhappy conditions, and who understand how 
their interest can he best promoted. I have given to 
you that one illustration among many already given to 
you as showing the urgent, pressing need of having self- 
government for the people in ordor that they may 
administer their own affairs. Let nobody accuse educated 
Indians of having pub forward a proposal of reform in 
a light-hearted manner. That reform, so far as tbe 
Government is concerned, is supported by the onfcira 
people, though there maybe some small differences, as 
unfortunately there are with regard to some details. 
But so far as Government is concerned for the transfer- 
ring of the power from the Government to the people 
themselves, this is a united demand on behalf of India 
and is made in no light hearted fashion. This convic- 
tion is borne after 30 years of self-sacrificing labours in 
the country’s cause, after having hold 31 sessions of tb fl 
Congress in various parts of the country, which involved 
no small expenditure of time and money and comforii ; 
this conviction is home after the question had been 
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weighed in all possible aspects. The conclusion is forced 
on our mind bhab those who have the power are unwil- 
itig bo part with that power, that bhow who have the 
power are unwilling to give the time and the attention to 
fchj consideration of your affairs, as fha members of the 
British Parliament are and chat conviction once arrived 
at is not likely bo be shaken or deo irked from 

The reforms which you have put forward do not re- 
present the maximum that you dosiro. They represent 
the minimum bhab is necessary. Lot there be no mis- 
u iidars banding about it. There ar*i some very kindly 
friends who caution U3 and wish us bo proceed slowlv. 
We have proceeded cautiously and slowly for 30 ye»r.«, 
It does nob lie in the mouth of any member of the 
b than Civil Service — bhora are somo very fine generou 3 - 
iuarsod men amongst thorn — it does riot lie in the mouth 
of any number of the Indian Civil Sorvioe or any mem- 
ber of the British Parliament bo say that Indians are 
a -kin^ for an unreasonably large measure of reform to- 
day, or that they want to take a long jump. We do 
not want to take a loug jump. There are certain condi- 
tions which detarraine what is nocosaary and what is 
n ,fi - It is the right of every people bo govern itself. 
No government can be so good as the government of a 
People by their own people. That being accepted in 
England, that being aocepfcod for the greater part of the 
r 63t of the civilised world, with what reason or justifi- 
cation oan ib be advanced here that wo should be 
content to los our affairs be administered by n few men 
who, without any previous training, without any wkno* 
kgc of our traditions, of our history, come to this oountry 
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to enjoy a good salary and to spend a good period of 
their time in the sunny climate of our land ? How can 
we expeob they will be able to administer our affairs in 
the way in which we can ? Objections have been urged 
but they have been refuted one by one. I do not want 
to detain you by recapitulating them. 

I wish and hope and pray that we shall realise fully 
the importance of the measures that we have put 
forward to-day, and that we shall be prepared to work to 
bring about their accomplishment. I hope that we will 
not be content with an expression of our gratitude to our 
President and expressing satisfaction at the result of this 
Congress, but that we are determined, as honest, honour- 
able, manly men, to carryout to do our share of the duty 
of promoting these reforms and carry them into execution. 
For, remember that there is no greater duty than is cast 
upon us to see that these reforms are carried out and 
granted at an early date. Remember it is not a question 
of personal character with any one of us. We see 
millions of our countrymen suffering from the evil effects 
of the administrator laoking in one dieotion or another 
to come up to the standard of their requirements. We q ee 
that those who have the power have failed to do it and 
what is more regrettable, do not show any willingness to 
respond to their call. I will draw your attention to 
one other matter only. There is the question of the 
employment of Indians in the higher ranks of the army- 
You have proved by the blood our people have shod on 
the battlefield that you are nob inferior to any other 
community or nationality on the face of the earth 
bravery, in devotion, yet the ranks of the army have not 
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been opened to our people. So also with regard to the 
Indian Civil Service. A Commission was appointed, a 
reports has been made and it was presented to the Govern- 
ment. It seems to be so ugly a production that the 
Government have hesitated long go pub it before the 
public. Now when that is the sbabe of affairs, you can- 
not hope to bring about healthy, necessary reforms uuless 
you get power into your own hands That is bbo con- 
viction borne in upon us by these 30 years of labour, 
and I hope you will do all that is necessary bo carry this 
conviction into effect. When you do so, this great gather- 
in-; of the Congress will be remembered always as the 
one congress where this decision was arrived at, and you 
will always associate in your mind with the success of 
the Congress the arduous, the strenuous, the patient 
labours of our esteemed President, who has guided our 
deliberations for these four days. 



Indian Councils. 


Speaking on the Budget debate in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on March 23, 1917 , the Hon lie 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said : — 

I moan no disrespect to your Excellency or your 
colleagues in the Government of India but I am sorry to 
say Unit not you but Ilis Majesty's Secretary of State is 
the Government of India, because it is an open secret, 
we all know it to our regret, that every matter of im- 
porfcauce relating to the revenues of India must 1)6 
decided by the Secretary of State for India. A few 
minutes ago my honourable friend, Mr. Wacha, asked 
whether we wore not a self-governing body ; I honestly 
wish we were; but I regret to say we are nob became id 
all matters of importance the fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India ih laid down by the Secretary of State. 
The influences to which he is subjected decide for the 
time being what particular course is to betaken on any 
question. To-day it may be those who denounce the 
evil of supplying opium to China : to-morrow it may be 
the Lancashire merchants who do not want to lose any 
of their profits; the day after, it may be the War Ofu^e 
which thinks that certain burdens should be cast upon 
India. The Government of India may protest, I grate- 
fully recognise that they have protested on many occ ft - 
sioD8 : but their protests have gone in vain on too many 
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occasions. Now, febis is as unsatisfactory as anything 
could be, and I hope after the war is over this will be one 
of the most important questions that will be taken up, 
and that the Government of India will be really establish- 
ed in India and removed from London. 

The second point is the constitutional position of 
this Council. I have already entered my protest against 
the manner in which the offer of £100,000,000 was 
settled. I do not mean any disrespect to the Govern- 
ment of India, but I feel it my duty to them and to His 
Majesto's Government and also to my country, bo say that 
while the Council was in existence it was entirely wrong 
on the part of the executive Government to decide to 
make such a contribution without the consent of the 
Council. It shows as if this Council exists in name 
only and has really no fiscal powers except to legalise 
taxation. This again ig highly unsatisfactory. Lastly, 
as regards the general position of the members of this 
Council, while we feel grateful that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have invited representatives from India to assist the 
Secretary of State at the War Conference, we. cannot 
conceal the fooling that, as it was on our recommendation 
that His Majesty's Government agreed to invite Indians 
to represent India at the Conference, it was due to us that 
wb should have been consulted before the nominations 
were made, The Government would have lost nothing if 
tlnife courtesy had been shown to Council ; on the con- 
trary, there would hatfe bean a real feeling of satisfaction 
throughout the country. We feel that we. who offer our 
humble services free to the Government and who have a 
r ecogni8ed status as the chosen representatives of the 
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people, should nob be passed over when a question like 
that, in which we have shown an interest, is to be decided. 

These considerations lead me naturally to the larger 
question raised by my Hon. friend, Mr. Sastri, and other 
members on Post-War Reforms, We have been advised 
by some gentlemen that we should not refer to that ques- 
tion at present. Those who offer such advice do not 
realise the position. Thoy seem to forget or fail to 
appreciate what your Excellency was pleased to tell 
us in the opening speech of this session, that from 
May to October last that is for six months before the 
session of the Legislative Council which produced the 
Memorandum submitted by nineteen of the elected 
members to your Exoellenoy, to which also you were 
pleased to refer, the Government of India were engagod 
in considering the Despatch on the question of Post-War 
Reforms which you addressed bo the Secretary of State 
for India in the autumn of last year. With that state- 
ment of your Excellency before us, I feel I am bound fcc 
refer bo the matter. I do so particularly because as the 
Hon. Mr. Basu has said, this Council will not meet again 
till* September. We are hoping that this war, the ac- 
cursed war, will have come to an end and that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor will have been able to 
proolaim a glorious peace before that time. In that vie* 
it is nob improbable that this question of Post-War 
Reforms will be taken up for consideration before we 
meet again. Your Excellency’s Government has spent 
six months over the Despatch you have sent to tb 0 
Secretary of State and we the elected additional members 
of your Council, have submitted to you a Memorandum 
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over which we spent a good deal of time and thought. 
The Indian National Congress and the Moslem League 
have also put forward a carefully considered scheme of re- 
forms. There is thus no doubt much material before the 
Government to help it to come to a decision on the re- 
forms. But, Lord, wo do not know what proposals 
your Excellency's Government have made on the subject, 
and we request that you may be pleased in fairness to 
be members of this Council, to publish these proposals, 
in order that we may submit our criticism on thorn with 
a view to help tbo Government to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion. I need hardly say that the question of reforms 
is a much larger one now than it was before the war. 
As Mr. Lloyd George said the c*:hor day, the war has 
changed us very much. It has changed the angle of 
vision in India a3 well in England. I venture to say 
that the war has put the dock of time fifty years for- 
ward, and I hope and trust that India will achieve in the 
next few years what she might not have done in fifty 
years. Some persons are frightened at the use of certain 
expression ; some dislike the use of the term ‘ Homo 
Rule’; some cannot bear bo hear oven of ‘Self-Govern- 
ment on Colonial lines.” But all will have to recognise 
that the reforms after the war will have to he such as 
will meet fche requirements of the India of to-day and of 
to-morrow, such as will satisfy the aspirations of her 
people to take their legitimate part in the administration 
of their own oountry. 

My Lord, among these reforms, one of fche most? 
toportant forcibly suggested by fche discussion on the 
Budget to-day is that India should enjoy fiscal autonomy, 

9 
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and that its Legislative Counoil, which is constituted by 
law, should have the sole power to determine what 
taxes should be raised and how the money raised should 
be spent. The action that has reoently been taken by 
the Lancashire party in England with reference to tha 
increase made in the import duties oou cotton goods 
throws a lurid light on the need of having fiscal autono- 
my conferred on India. As regards the general question 
the claim of us Indians to have a real voice in the 
administration of our domestic affairs is unanswerable. 
Justice is on our side. The foroes of time are on our 
side. We rejoice to think that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is engaged in a righteous war, in the cau^e of 
liberty and justice, and the freedom of nations, small and 
great. It is in no small measure due to this knowledge 
that from the beginning of the war we have heartily 
offered our humble services and have earnestly prayed 
for the success of His Majesty’s arms. Before this 
war we congratulated England because she loved liberty 
and had helped other nations to acquire freedom. 



INDIAN DEMANDS. 


The following is the substance of the speech 
idivered in Hindi by the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya , at the Special Provincial Congress at Lucknow , 
oi 1 10 th August, 1917. 

A RETROSPECT. 

Sisters and brethren, — In order to understand the 
present; political situation in India it is necessary to take 
a survey of the past which has led up fco it. In doing bo 
we must remember that the two great communities 
which inhabit India, the Hindu and the Mahomedau, 
are inheritors of two ancient civilizations. The Hindus 
rnljd over this empire for thousands of years and 
i^vined a high degree of civilization which compared 
favourably with the other civilizations of the past or the 
present. When the Mahoraedans came to India they 
brought with them their own special civilization, which 
bad left its mark in Europe, and settled down in this 
country as its permanent inhabitants. Their best re- 
presentatives achieved a high degree of success in the 
administration Which they established here. Thus until 
a little ovet 150 years ago, when the British established 
a footing in India with a short interval India had 
been governed mainly by its own people. And even to- 
day nearly one-third of India is being governed by 
Indiana. In the face of these facts it is absurd for any- 
body to suggest that Indians are not fit for governing 
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them solves. Bub like every other great country India 
passed through a period of national decadence. It w as 
at such a time that the representatives of certain 
European nations endeavoured to obtain political powui 
in India. Of these the English were successful in doing 
so. They were distinguished among all the nations of 
Europe for having a liberal and popular system of 
administration. They were the first in modern history 
fco establish the principle of the government of the people 
by the people on a sound and unshakable basis. Other 
nations of Europe and America and Japan have tab 
their lessons in parliamentary government from Eugiand 
and prospered under is. Indians reconciled themselves 
to the English system of administration because it was 
based on liberal principles. So long as the administration 
of what had come to be British India was in the hand* 
of the Easii India Company, the Charter which hint 
Company held from the English Parliament was limbed 
to the Bhort period of 20 years. Every time the charter 
had to be renewed, that Parliament made an enquiry into 
the administration of the country to satisfy itself that 
their administration of India was carried on in a maimer 
calculated to promote the moral and material well-being 
of its inhabitants. On one of such occasions, in 1833, 

an Act was passed by the English Parliament which laic 

down that natives of India shall, without distinction 
of raco or creed, be admitted to the highest offices is 
the public services of their country for which their 
education and character qualified them. When, afeer the 
mutiny in 1858, the Government of India passed direct 
under the Ciown, the great Queen of England. 6 l Jtia ^ Ct ' 
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jg the representative of the people of the United Kingdom* 
:;ave solemn pledges to the people of India that they would 
be regarded as the equal fellow-subjects of the British 
people. When the Government of India Bill of 1858 was 
indor discussion in Parliament objection was taken to it 
)D the ground that the principle of popular representation 
lad not been recognised in the measure. It was urged 
bat there was no better security for good government 
,han national representation and the free expression of 
public opinion'. But it was said in reply that ‘national 
^presentation you cannot at- present have in India*. But 
iducation was to be promoted and Indians were bo be em- 
ployed in high offices with the view, among other reasons, 
lo fit them for the anticipated enlargement of their political 
powers. It was thus made clear that the intention was 
gradually to let the people of India have their proper 

( bare in governing themselves through their represenfca- 

ives. , 

CONGRESS DEMAND FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. - 

Under the Indian Councils Act which was passed in 
861 some Indians were appointed as members of the 
J 3gislative Council, but their presence counted practically 
3r nothing, and as % education advanced Indians began to 
BQ 1 that the affairs of their country were not being proper- 
ly administered and wou ld nob be so administered unless 
| D d until they allowed a proper share in the adminisftra- 
i° D ' The very first Indian National Congress which 
f et ^ Bombay in 1885 gave expression to this general 
Motion in its third resolution. Speaking in support 
resolution our revered countryman Mr. Dadabhai 
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Naoroji said that 1 they had learnt from the English 
people how necessary representation is for good govern- 
ment without it ‘what good is it to India to be under 
the British sway- It will be simply another Asiatic 

despotism We are only British drudges or slaves/ 

At its second session, which was presided over by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Congress recorded its fixed 
conviction that the introduction of representative iustitu* 
fcions would prove one of the most important practical 
steps towards the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and that the reform and expansion of the Imperial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils had become essentia! 
alike in the interests of India and England. The 
Congress put forward a definite, well considered scheme 
of such reform. It is important to recall the essential 
features of that scheme. Not less than one-half of the 
members of such enlarged Councils were to bd elected. 
Remember, this was thirty years ago. Not more than 
oue-fourth were to be officials having Beats ex-officio in 
the ’Councils, and not more than one-fourth were to 
be nominated by Government. All legislative measures 
and all financial questions including all budgets, whether 
they involved new or enhanced taxation or not, were to 
be necessarily submitted to and dealt with by these 
Councils* The decisions of the Legislative Councils were 
to be ordinarily binding upon the Executive Govern- 
ment, but the Executive Government was to possess the 
power of overruling the decision arrived at by the 
majority of the Council in every case in which in its 
opinion the public interests would suffer by the accept- 
ance of such decision. It was provided, however, that. 
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whonever this power was exorcised a full exposition of 
the grounds on which this had been considered necessary 
should be published within one month, and in the case 
of local Governments they should report the circums- 
tances and explain their action to the Government of 
India, and in the case of the latter, it was similarly to 
report and explain to the Secretary of Scate : and in any 
such case, on a representation made through the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State by the 
overruled majority, a Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons was to consider the matter, and, if needful, 
report thereon to the full House. You will note that in 
its essential features that scheme was similar to the one 
that was adopted last year by the Congress and the 
Muslim League as a definite step towards self-government. 
In moving the resolution by which it was recommended, 
our esteemed countryman Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
aaidin 1886 : ‘Self-Government is the ordering of nature, 
the will of Divine Providence.’ Every nation must be 
the arbiter of its own destinies — such is the omnipotent 
fiat iuscrihed by nature with her own hands and in her 
own eternal book. But do wo govern ourselves ? The 
answer •is, No. Are we then iiving in an unnatural 
state ? Yes, ‘ in the same state in which the patient lives 
under the ministrations of the physician . 9 Other speakers 
spoke in similar strain. 

You know what happened afterwards. At the 
request of the Congress Mr. Bradlaugh introduced a Bill 
in Parliament to bring about a reform of the Legislative 
Councils. Thereupon the Government introduce# a Bill 
which became law in 1892 by which the Councils were 
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somewhat reformed. The reform, however, did nob satisfy 
the needs of the country, and in 1905 our lamented brother 
Mr. Gokhalo, speaking as President of the Congress at 
Benares, urged the further enlargement of the Imperial and 
Provincial Councils and an expansion of their powers. He 
said that the goal of the Congress was that India should be 
governed in the interests of the Indians themselves and 
that in course of time -a form of government should be 
attained in this country similar to what exists in the self- 
governing colonies of the British Empire. In the 
following year, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, presiding in his 
82nd year at the Congress at Calcutta, spoke in clearer 
and more emphatic language of the pressing need of the 
introduction of self-government in India. The whole of 
his address deserves to be read and re-read many a time. 
He claimed for Indians in Iudia all the control over the 
administration that Englishmen had in England. He 
urged that this was a necessity if the great economic evil 
which was at the root of Indian poverty was to be 
remedied and the progress and welfare of the Indian 
people was to he secured. " The whole matter," said 
our Grand Old Man, M oan be comprised in one word self- 
government, or Swaraj, like that of the United Kingdom 
or the Golonies. ” In concluding his memorable address, 
our late revered countryman said : ‘ Self-government is 
the only and chief remedy. In self-governmeut lie our 
hope, strength and greatness, I do not know what good 
fortune may be in store for me during the short period 
that may be left to me, and if I oan leave a world of 
affection and devotion for my country and countrymen. 
I say : ‘Be united, persevere and achieve self-government 
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so that the millions now perishing by poverty, famine 
and plague, and the scores of millions that are starving 
on scanty subsistence may be saved and India may once 
more occupy her proud position of yore among the greatest 
and civilized nations of the world.’ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji did not say that complete self- 
government should be introduced at onco. Has the time 
arrived’, asked he, ‘to do anything loyally, faithfully and 
systematically as a beginning at once, so that it may 
automatically develop into the full realization of the 
right of self-government ?’ And he answered : ' Yes. Not 
only has the time fully arrived, but had arrived long 
past, to make this beginning... [f the British people and 
statesmen make up their mind to do their duty towards 
the Indian people they have every ability and statesman- 
ship to devise means to accord self-government within 
no distant time. If there is the will and the conscience 
there is the way.’ 

It was in response to our agitation that the 
MINTO-MORLEY REFORMS 

■were introduced in 1909, They fall far short of the require- 
ments of the situation, but we accepted them as a liberal 
instalment of the reforms needed to give the people a 
substantial share in the management of their affairs. 
But the experience of four years of the working of tha 
reformed Councils, showed the utter helplessness of the 
representatives of tha people iu those Counoiis and a 
desire for a further substantial measure of reform began 
Again to be urged at the Congress and in the press. 
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The desire for a substantial step towards self, 
government continued to express itself more and more 
in an emphatic manner in the years that followed, la 
the Congress that was held at Bombay in 1915, the 
President — Sir S. P. Sinha — urged that the only satis- 
factory form of government to which India aspires ‘is 
government of the people, for the people and by the 
people/ 

You will thus see that the cry for self-government was 
not raised merely during the present war and because of 
it, but is at least as old as the Indian National Congress 
itself. I have dwelt at such length upon this aspect of 
the question because efforts have been made in some 
quarters to create a prejudice against our proposals by 
the unfounded assertion that the cry for Relf-governmenti 
or home-rule was for the first time raised by Mrs. Besaot 
two years ago and has since been taken up by the Con- 
gress. Mrs. Besant has dona perhaps more than any 
other person during the last twelve months to carry 
on an active propaganda in support of the scheme of 
self-government passed by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League. But she has 
not put forward any new or separate scheme of 
her own. There are not different sohemes of the 
Indian National Congress and of the Moslem League and 
of the Home Buie League before the country and the 
Government. There is but one scheme, and that is 
the scheme jointly adopted by the Congress and the 
Moslem League. The Home Kule League has declared 
that it is carrying on a propaganda in support of the 
Congress and Moslem League scheme. If anybody is to 
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blame for fchafc scheme, it is the Congress and fche 
Moslem League and not the Home Rule League. Bug 
this is by the way. 

OTHER DEMANDS 

From what has been stated ahove it is clear that 
Indians had been endeavouring for nearly a generation 
to obtain a real measure of self-government in their 
country’s affairs when the present war broke out in 
Europe. She had also been complaining for thirty years 
that the invidious distinction which the Government 
made between Indians and Europeans in the military 
ndminisbration of the country should he obliterated. 
She had long and repeatedly asked that the unmerited 
slur which the Arms Act, as at present administered, cast 
upon Indians and the disadvantage to which it exposed 
them should be removed and that the rub’s under 
fche Act should be suitably modified to achieve these 
objects. She had asked that the commissioned ranks in 
the Indian army should be thrown open to all classes 
of Indian subjects to reasonable physical and educational 
tests, aud fchafc a military college or colleges should be 
established in India where proper military training should 
be given to Indians. She had asked fchafc Indians should 
be allowed to join or raise volunteer corps as their Euro- 
pean fellow-subjects were allowed to do. These were 
some of fche other long standing grievances of India when 
the war broke out. 

THE IMPETUS OF THE WAR 

At fche outbreak of fche war His Majesty fche King- 
Emperor was pleased to send a gracious message to fche 
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princes and people of India that he had entered upon the 
war ir. defence of treaty rights and obligations and the 
cause of justice and liherty and the unmolested indepen- 
dent existence of nations, small and great k The princes and 
people of India loyally responded to His Majesty’s appeal 
to stand up to fight for the right and the Empire. India 
will ever be grateful to Lord Hardinge for the courage, 
sympathy and staLmanship which he showed in decid- 
ing to send the Indian Expeditionary Force to Europe fo 
fight for the King and Empire at a critical period of the 
war. India's loyal response and the splendid heroism 
of her sons in the battlefield won the hearty admiration 
and ju^fc appreciations of the leading members of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and of the press of England. 

Such was the situation. 

WHAT DID IT DEMAND 

of the Government of India ? In view of the splendid 
rally of India to the cause of the Empire, the first thing 
it demanded was that all invidious distinctions between 
the Indian and European fellow-subjects of His Majesty 
should once for all be obliterated. But it was a matter for 
deep regret that except the limited unenoouraging opening 
made uuder the Indian Defence Force Act, those distinc- 
tions remain as they were before the war broke out. Along 
with many others I have been urging for the last three 
years that oommHsions in the Indian army should bo 
thrown open to Indians. I have been repeatedly told 
that the matter has been under consideration. I cannot 
but regret that the consideration has bean so prolonged. 
The matter is one of simple justice. Expediency also 
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demands that fche exclusion of which Indians have 
so long complained should no longer continue fc 
hurt and discourage them, particularly in view of 
the fact that the end of the war is not yet in 
sight and that there may yet ha an unending call upon 
Indians to fight for the King and the country. For 
the same reasons the rules under the Arms Aofc which 
have produced a deplorably emasculating effect ip^on a 
large section of the people should be suitably modified. 
It is also essential that the recommendations which were 
made in fche shape of amendments ‘■•o the Indian Defence 
Force Bill and which were unfortunately rejected should 
be accepted by Government and provision made for 
the military training of Indian youths between the age of 
1G and 18 as has boon made in the case of Europeans, 
and for the enrolment of Indians of higher age for Local 
military service as also had been made in fche case d 
Europeans. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

As»regards constitutional reforms, fcho Congress aud 
the Moslem League have recommended chat His Majesty 
the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a procla- 
mation announcing that it is the aim and intention of 
-British policy to confer self-government on India at an 
early date, In view of fche pronouncements of respon- 
sible statesmen of England and some of the highly placed 
officials in this country I cannot understand why the 
Government cannot make such a pronouncement at onc e 
&8 there is evidently no serious difference of opinion 
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about self-government being the goal of British polioy in 
India. 

As regards the definite steps towards self-government 
which the Congress and the Moslem League have recom- 
mended should be taken after the war, there is no doubt a 
difference of opinion between some of the officials of the 
Government and the representatives of the public. The 
difference reduces itself ip reality to a question of the 
pace at which progress should be made towards self- 
government. One should have thought that such a 
difference of opinion would not lead to a quarrel. But 
unfortunately this has not been so. There are some 
highly placed offioials in the Government of India and in 
several of the local Governments who evidently think 
that the proponals of the Congress and the Moslem 
League in this direction are extravagant. His Excellency 
the Viceroy has told us that he and his Councillors 
were engaged for six months during the last year 
in framing proposals of reform which in their opionion 
should be adopted at the end of the war and which 
they have submitted to the Secretary of State for the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Government. Judging 
from the utterances of several provincial Governors 
these proposals seem to be of a minor character and to 
fail far short of the demands of the Congress. The 
public do not yet know what those proposals are. Our 
repeated request that they should be published has not 
been granted. They know that those proposals have 
been pressed upon the Secretary of State for his accept- 
ance. It therefore clearly beoome our duty to carry on 
an educative and demonstrative propaganda in support 
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of the proposals which the Congress and the Moslem 
League have jointly placed before the Government. 

If the scheme of reforms which we have urged 
is adopted in full at the end of the war, as we 
desire it should be, it will not alter the form of 
our Government. It will not break up the existing 
machinery and replace it with something new. The 
institution and departments which exist will con- 
tinue. But what will happen will be that except 
in certain non-domestic matters, the voice of the 
Legislative Council, which will contain an elected 
mojority of members, shall ordinarily prevail over 
the voice of the Executive Government, that all financial 
proposals shall be laid before the Legislative Council 
and passed by it ; and that in the Executive Council 
half the number of members shall be Indians. It is true 
that if these changes are adopted the character of*the 
Government will be radically altered. To the extent it 
will be, it will become a representative Government but 
no untoward results need be apprehended from it. Tba 
Viceroy will have the power to veto any decision of the 
Legislative Council whenever he will deem it fit in publio 
interest to do so. If this safeguard should not be consi- 
dered sufficient to allay apprehension and to inspire 
confidence among our English fellow-subjects, further 
reasonable safeguards can be provided. But there is 
nothing in our proposals which can justify an attitude of 
anger and alarm on the part of any of our European 
fellow-subjects. I was amused to hear the other day 
that one of these— and a quite sober and respeotable 
gentleman he was — said that he did nob object bo our 
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desiring home-rule for ourselves bufi that he objected to 
his h^irg placed under our rule. Well, nobody will forco 
him into that position. If he is nob prepared bo live and 
work with us as an equal fellow-BUbjecb, he will bo quite 
free to quit our country. Bub the stops towards self- 
go?eir.ment which we desire to he taken after the 
war, will not yet convert the Government of India 
into an Indian Government, They will convert it 
into a rnixtd Government of Indians and English- 
men. We are not working for a separation from 
Enghird We desiro that even when full self- 
government has been established in India, the connection 
between India and England should continue for our 
mutual advantage. Thero is nothing in that idea to hurt 
our national sentiment. The most powerful of nations 
have found it necessary or advantageous to maintain 
friendly alliances with other nations. But whether our 
connection with England will continue will depend very 
much on the attitude of our British fellow-subjects 
towards us, nor is there any occasion for those of our 
European fellow- subjects who are engaged in trade and 
commerce, to be alarmed at our proposals. If they are 
carried out and, if we get a fair chance of promoting the 
trade and prosperity of our country, we shall be able tc 
do much greater trade with each other than we do at 
present. The history of several countries proves this 
beyond question. 


REPRESSION 

% 

But unfortunately some of the advocates of th 6 
official proposals seem to have been so convinced of the 
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reasonableness of their own proposals, and of the 
extreme undesirability of the proposals of the Congress 
that they seem to have thought it their duty to use 
their official authority to disoourage agitation in 
support of the popular proposals. I have not seen the 
circular which the Government of India are said 
to have issued to provincial Governments. But I 
have no doubt in my mind that such a circular was 
issued and that several provincial Governments based 
upon it the policy of repression which they have followed. 
It is also my conviction that the order of internment 
passed against Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale and 
Mr. Wadia was passed in pursuance of that policy. I 
do nob say that MrB. Besant never wrote anything which 
was open to legal objection nor do I say that she did. 
What I do say is that if she infringed the law in speaking 
or writing, and if the infringement was serious enough to 
deserve action being taken upon it, Bhe should have been 
proceeded against according to the ordinary law of the 
land. I consider that in proceeding as the Madras 
Government did against her and her two colleagues, they 
had abused the power which they possessed under the 
Defence of India Act. 

The Defence of India Act was clearly meant to be 
used against the enemies of the Government. I do not 
believe and Indians generally do not believe that Mrs. 
Besant is an enemy of the British Government. It is 
in this view that a feeling of great injustice is ranking in 
the public mind and it will continue to do so until she 
and her colleagues are released, It would be evidence of 
strength and not of weakness on the part of Govern* 
10 
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menfc, if out of deference to Indian public feeling, it 
would cancel the order of internment in question, It 
should similarly cancel the orders of internment under 
which Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali have so 
long been deprived of their freedom of movement, with- 
out any definite charge being formulated and proved 
against them. 

We are often told that we ought nob bo agitate while 
the war is going on. Everyone will agree that those who 
are really busy with work connected with the war should 
not be disturbed. Bub how many people are really absorb- 
ed in work connected with the war? A war cabinet 
has replaced the ordinary British cabinet and has 
set a number of British statesmen free to consider 
and work out many proposals of reform, even consti- 
tutional reform of a far-reaching character. The Elec- 
toral Reform Bill has been passed. The Irish problem 
is nearing solution. Various committees have been busy 
formulating sohemas for the development of British trade 
after the war and schemes of improved national education. 
In India also it is but a few who are really so absorbed in 
work connected with the war as nob to be able to devote 
time to other questions. His Excellency the Viceroy 
and his Councillors did find time to formulate proposals 
of reform. Owing to the war activity in several depart- 
ments has been curtailed, and I hope I am not wrong in 
thinking that at no previous time did the officers of 
Government here find themselves so little pressed for 
time as many of them do at present. So far as wa 
Indians are concerned, while we must do our duty in 
making such contributions to the war in men and money 
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as wa can, I shall be glad to know that outside the 
army there are many Indians in the country who have 
had the honour of any responsibility connected with the 
actual conduct of the war being placed upon them. 
Anyhow, many of u°i feel ^hat as matters stand, we 
should be failing in our duty to our country and country- 
men and to our King-Emperor if we did not do what 
lies in our power Co press the reforms which we consider 
to be essential for the progress and welfare of our people 
upon the consideration of the Government. And this 
brings me to the question of 

WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS OF US. 

The first thing is a clear realization of what we desire 
to achieve. And the second, a firm determination bo do all 
that is necessary to achieve it. As regards the first, I am 
sure that we educated mea understand what eolf-govern- 
uunti or home-rule means. I am equally sure that there is 
a Vast body of our countrymen aud countrywomen who 
have to be taught to understand what self-government 
moans and to feel an earnest desire to obtain it. Lot us 
remember chat our Eugli&h fellow-subjects are not easy to 
persuade. You mu3b convince them that not only a few but 
the great bulk of our people desire self-government. And in 
this connection I cannot do better than remind you of the 
earnest advice given to us by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his presidential address in Calcutta in 1906. Said 
our revered leader : ' While we put the duty of leading 
Us on to self-government on the beads of the present 
•British statesmen, we have also the duty upon our- 
selves to do all we can to support those statesmen 
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by, on the one hand, preparing our Indian paople 
for the rights understanding, exercise and enjoymeub 
of self-government, and, on the other hand, of convinc- 
ing the British people that we justly claim and 
must have all British rights. I put before the Congress 
my suggestions for their consideration. To put the 
matter in right form, we should send our “Petition of 
Rights ” to His Majesty the King-Emperor, to the 
House of Commons and to the House of Lords. ‘The 
next thing I suggest,’ said Mr. Dadabhai, ‘ for your con- 
sideration is that the well-to-do Indian should raise a 
large fund of patriotism. With this fund we should 
organize a body of able men and good speakers, to go to 
all the nooks and corners of India and inform the people 
in their own languages of our British rights and how to 
exercise and enjoy them ; also to send to England an- 
other body of able speakers, and to provide means to go 
throughout the country and by large meetings to con- 
vince the British people that we justly claim and must 

have all British rights of Self-Government ' 

‘ Agitate, agitate over the whole length and breadth 
of India in every nook and corner — peacefully of course— 
if we really mean to get justice from John Bull. Satisfy 
him that wa are in earnest. All India must learn the 
lesson — of sacrifice of money and of earnest personal 
work. By doing that I am sure that the British 
conscience will triumph and the British people will 
support the present statesmen in their work of giving 
India responsible self-government in the shortest possible 
period. We must have a great agitation in England as 
■well as here.’ 
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Further on, our grand old leader said : ' Agitate ; 

agitate moans inform. Inform, inform the Indian people 
what their rights are and why and how they should 
obtain them and inform the British people and why they 
should grant them.’ 

1 The organization which I suggest, and which I may 
call a band of political missionaries in all the provinces 
will serve many purposes at once — to inform the poople 
of their rights as British citizens, to prepare them to 
claim those rights by petitions and when the rights are 
obtained, to exercise and enjoy them. 1 

It was a matter of regret and reproach to us tbab we 
had nob carried out this earnest advice of our revered 
leader so long. The Minto-Morley reforms of 1909 
lulled us into the belief that we had got a liberal instal- 
ment of reform. But the experience of the last few 
years had shown that those reforms have not given any 
effective voice to the representatives of the people 
in the administration of the country’s affairs ; and 
now that the need for a substantia! measure of reform 
towards self-government is more keenly realised and 
the timtf forces are in a special degree favourable to the 
cause of freedom and self ‘government. I hope that we 
Bhall loyally respond to the exhortation of our departed 
Grand Old Man and earnestly carry on agitation for self- 
government on the lines indicated by him. 1 may here 
inform you that a petition to Parliament is under prepara- 
tion, and will soon be ready and begin to be circulated 
for signatures. I trust you will obtain as large a number 
of signatures to it as you oan. It is essential that be- 
tween novy and the meeting of the next Congress, we 
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should thoroughly organise ourselves in the way suggested 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naorojiaud should preach the doctrina 
of self-government or Swaraj in every nook and corner 
of our provinces. We should establish self-government 
or Swaraj Leagues or Home-Rule Leagues, to propagate 
the idea and to enlist the intelligent and earnest support 
of our people for our proposals. I hope you will all 
endeavour to carry out this idea. I expect that the 
next Congress which will meet at Calcutta will be at- 
tended by a very large number of people. I presume 
you are aware that the joint session of the All-India 
Congress Committee and of the Council of the Muslim 
League has recommended that on the day the Congress- 
will bo held in Calcutta a Congress Durbar should 
be held in every district at whioh a translation of 
the presidential address should be read and the re- 
solutions on self-government which were passed by 
the last Congress and the Moslem League in December 
last at Lucknow should be adopted. I feel certain 
that if we shall carry out the advice of Mr. Dada- 
bbai Naoroji wa shall demonstrate that we deserve 
self-government and we shall wiu tho first substantia! 
Btep towards it, urged in the scheme of the Congress and 
the Muslim League within twelve months of the end of 
the present war. Right and justice are on our side. The 
time spirit is with us. English statesmen have acknow- 
ledged that Iudia has freely given her lives and trea'surs 
in the cause of the Empire and that things cannot there- 
fore be left as they are. If we do notwin self-government 
now the fault will be entirely ours. To ensure success 
it is necessary that our agitation should be universal 
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intense. It is equally necessary that it should be 
strictly constitutional. Our position is clear and strong. 
We are not asking for separation from England. We are 
asking for self-government within the Empire under the 
British Crown. The cause of self-government does no® 
require to be supported by arguments showing wherein 
a foreign system of administration has failed. .Self- 
government is the natural system of Government. An 
alien government even at its best entails many inevit- 
able disadvantages. Macaulay truly observed that no 
nation can be perfectly well governed till it is com- 
petent to govern itself; and we are familiar with the 
dictum of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that ‘ good 
government could never be a substitute for govern- 
ment by the people themselves.’ As Mr. Dadabhai 
Nacroji put it we claim Belf-government as our right as 
British subjects, and even if the British system of admi- 
nistration in India ware much less opon to just oriti- 
oism than it is, even then we should have been justified 
in asking for self-government. But while we frankly 
acknowledge the good that the British Government has 
done tw in many directions, we cannot shut our eyes to 
its many shortcomings. Take for instance the question 
cf education. Think of the Btafce of general education in 
India when the English oame to this oounfcry and 
compare it with what it is at present, and you cannot 
but feel grateful for what has been accomplished. But 
consider at the same time what remains to be done in 
the field of education. Compare the progress in education 
^bich self-governing Japan achieved in thirty years 
?vith what has been achieved in double that period 
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in India. In 1872, when Japan introduced ifcg system 
of national education only 28 per cent, of the children of 
school-going age were at school ; by 1903 the percent- 
age had risen to 90 ; it stands higher now. In 
India, after nearly 60 years of the great education 
dispatch of 1854 and the organizations that followed 
the percentage of the children of school-going age is 
still below 20! For decades past we have been 
urging that more and more should be done for 
the education of the people, but the progress achieved 
has been woefully slow. You will remember our 
lamented brother Mr. Gokbale introduced his Elementary 
Education Bill which would have permitted elementary 
education being made compulsory in certain areas in 
certain conditions, and you will remember that the Bill 
was defeated by the opposition of the bureaucracy that 
governs us. It is surprising that we have come to the 
conviction that we shall never be able to properly 
promote the education of our people until we have a 
voice in the administration of our affairs! Similarly 
there is much to complain of in many other departments. 
Let us take the question of tbe employment of Indians 
in the higher public services of the country. You know 
that the examination for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service is held in far-off England only. It is a manifest 
injustice to Indians. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji began an 
agitation in 1867 that examinations for admission into 
the Indian Civil Service should be held simultaneously in 
India and in England to enable the youths of this country 
to have a fair chance of competing for the higher services 
of their own oountry. But half a century of agitation 
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'has no?: sufficed to secure that small justice to us. The 
result is, as has been pointed out by my friend Pandit 
Hirdav Nath Kunzru in his recently published and 
excellent pampbleb on the Public Services in India, 
that on the 1st April 1917, out of 1,478 posts ordinarily 
reserved for the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, only 146 or aboub 10 per cent, were held 
by statutory natives of India! It hardly needs saying 
that if India had been governed in the interests 
of Indians, we should have found the very reverse of 
this, viz., that 90 per cent, of the posts in question were 
held by Indians and only 10 per cent, by Europeans. 
The state of affairs oub of the Indian Civil Service was 
hardlv better. The total number of appointments, 
carrying a salary of R*. 500 and upwards, was 5,390 in 
1910, and of these only 17 per cent, were held by 
Indians and 83 per cent, by Europeans and Eurasians ! 
This is on the civil side. So far as the army is concern- 
ed, it is entirely officered by our British fellow-subjects. 
Notwithstanding our repeated prayers, the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian army have never yet been opened 
to Indians. Notwithstanding all the fidelity, devotion 
and heroism with which Indians have served His Majesty 
and his predecessors for over a century they cannot yet 
rise beyond tha position of subadar-major and risaldar- 
tnajor. 

I will draw attention to ouly one other matter. We 
appreciate at its proper value the growth of ludian trade 
and commerce. But it is largely in the bands of Euro- 
peans. We have not baon helped to obtain our fair share 
lQ it. And our industries have not beau developed as 
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they could have been developed and as they ought tic 
have been developed. Whafc iei ih hbafr is responsible for 
these and many others of our grievances ? It 
is th9 existing system of administration. Generally 
speaking, our English-fellow subjects who come 
to tViis country at the age of 25 or 21 and who 
retire from it for good at 55, oannob take that keen 
and abiding interest in promoting the interests of 
India and Indians as we Indians can do ; and, in matters 
where there is a conflict between the interests of India 
and Indians on the one side and of England and English- 
men on the other, many of them not unnaturally place 
the interests of their own country and people before our 
interests. These and many other economio and adminis- 
trative considerations which vitally affect the moral and 
material well-being of our people and determine our 
political status in the scale of nations, have ingrained the 
conviction in us, so well expressed by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, that self-government is the only and chief 
remedy, and that in self-government lies our hope 

Sisters and brethren, let us now put forth a sustain- 
ed effort commensurate with the depth and earnestness 
of this conviction for achieving that which we consider 
to be best for our country and our people. Let us act 
without fear and without reproach, doing no wrong our- 
selves but nob desisting from our duty even if a wrong 
should be done to us. It is a matter for thankfulness 
that unlike some of the other provincial Governments 
the Government of these provinces have taken up tb 0 
correct attitude of not interfering with constitutional 
agitation for self-government, I have every hope that 
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[hay will continue in that attitude and that so far as 
these provinces are concerned there will he no unneces- 
sary obstacles placed in our path. But notwithstanding 
this, and whether our work lies here or in other pro- 
vinces, it is essential that in taking up serious constitu- 
tional agitation, we all should have a clear mind and a 
firm determination as to how we shall discharge our duty. 
We should take every care to do nothing that is wrong, 
nothing that will expose us to just reproach. But if in 
spite of it, trouble should overtake us in the exercise of 
our constitutional rights, we musb suffer it with oalm 
determination and not run away from it. If we shall so 
bear ourselves, I feel sure that either obstacles will not 
arise iu our path, or if they do, they will not take long to 
melt. We have really no enemies to be afraid of if we 
do not harbour an enemy within ourselves, which mskes 
us slaves of fear and of personal selfish considera- 
tions. The path of our duty is clear. Bet us tread it ag 
men. 

Sisters and brethren, I have detaiued you very long, 
but before I resume my seat I should like to say just a 
few wortis which I wish would reach the ears of our 
fellow-subjects of the Indian Civil Service and the non- 
official European community in India. They both 
possess great influence and power in this country and 
they can influence opinion in England also. Many 
of them have lived long in or been connected with this 
country. We are entitled to olaim sympathy from them 
ln our aspirations and help and co-operation in realizing 
them. Ifa ig possible that some of our proposals 
appear to Borne of them as impracticable and even 
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extravagant. Wa ara prepared to justify them, and where 
we cannot, to modify them. Wa do not claim infallibi- 
lity for our judgment I appeal to them to approach a 
consideration of our proposals in a spirit of friendliness 
and sympathy, and to help in bringing about a change in 
the constitution of the Government of our country which 
will be in consonance with the principles of liberty, 
justice and the free and unmolested existence and develop- 
ment of every people, for which the British Empire has 
been making an enormous sacrifice of life and treasure 
and which alone can ensure the right measure of happi- 
ness and prosperity to India and glory to England. I 
have the privilege of knowing several men among them 
who, though they do not Hee eye to eye with us, take a 
large-minded view of the relations which should exist 
between India and England in the future, who desire 
that justice should be done to India's claims, I appeal 
to them actively to throw the weight of their influence 
in favour of justice and freedom. And I hope I do not 
appeal in vain. 

But, however that may be, my countrymen, let us 
remember that the duty of working out our salvation lies 
principally upon ourselves. Let us do it faithfully and 
unflinchingly. Let us orgauize ourselves without any 
further loss of time, and arrange to preach the great Man* 
tra , the humane religion of self-government or Swaraj or 
home-rule in every home, in all parts of our oountry. Let 
us teach every brother and sister Hindu and Mussalmaa, 
PArsi and Christian, &o., young and old, humble as well as 
high, to understand the meaning of self-government, to 
desire it and to work for it, each bo the extent of his or her 
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ability with all tbo earnestness ho or she oan. In one 
word, let us pub our soul inbo bho business, and God 
willing success will crown our efforts sooner than many 
of us at present imagine. 



SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA, 


Speaking in support of the Self-Government Resolu- 
tion at the Calcutta Congress of 1017, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said : — 

We ask that the representatives of the people should 
have power to determine how the taxes should be raised 
as otherwise representation would be meaningless. The 
next demand that we make is that the representation of 
the people whom the Government admitted into the 
Councils should have power to control the executive. 
Whea the Government introduced representative institu- 
tions in this country they must have foreseen, and if they 
have not they were very unwise, that representative 
institutions are a misnomer, if they did not carry with 
them power and responsibility of the people’s representa- 
tives to control the action of Executive Government. 
With that power follows the power of the purse. Oar 
English fellow-subjects have taught us through their 
glorious literature that it is the people who pay the 
taxes, who ought to determine, through their representa- 
tives in the Counoils, how these taxes should bu spent. 
That power of the purse is a national growth and develop- 
ment of representative institutions. We have dealt with 
the realities of the situation and wo have bo deal with 
the faotB as you find them here to-day. The Congress- 
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League scheme is a natural 'and rational advance upon 
the lines under which political institutions have been 
working so far in this country. It is therefore no good 
telling us that our soheme does n ot fib in with the schemes 
formulated in other countries. The Congress-League 
scheme is suitable to the conditions in India. Some of 
our critics tell us that responsible government means a 
government which is responsible to the representatives 
of the people and removable at the pleasure of the repre- 
sentatives. I wish these critics showed a little more consi- 
deration, a little more generosity, in dealing with us and 
credited tis with a little more common-sense. Self- 
Government means that the Executive is responsible to 
the peoole. When we spoke of Self-Government We spoke 
of Self-Government on colonial lines. In the Colonies 
the Executive is responsible to the Legislature. That 
heing so it is entirely wrong to say that in asking for 
Self-Government we are asking for something less than 
responsible Government. It is said that we might have 
put into our soheme a little more generosity and a little 
more enthusiasm hut you must remember that when they 
who put it forward had not only to think of you and me 
but of the bureaucracy and all those who are represented 
by Lord Sydenham and the framers were probably wiser 
in couching it in a language which m ay not satisfy us, but 
which has in it all the promise of the realization of res- 
ponsible Government in the near future, The resolution 
says that Self-Government should be introduced by 
stages. The Congress did not ask that Self-Government 
on colonial lines should be introduced at once. The next 
stage would be conferring of responsible Government to 
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this country. The Congress programme is not inconsig- 
tent with the pronouncement made in the Parliament iu 
August last. Bub you must remember that there are 
some who would make these stages ooour at longer inter- 
vals than we desire. Let us, however, hope that our 
united voice and judgment will prevail against the voice 
of those who want to delay the period when full response 
ble Government should be established in this country. 



THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORMS. 


Soon after the publication of Indian Constitutional 
Reforms by the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu and H. E. 
Lord Chelmsford , Pandit Malaviya wrote the following 
criticism of the pioposals : — 

Trio proposals of the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy relating to constitutional reform are, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, the result of many months 
of earnest discussion and careful deliberation held under 
circumstances which are too well-known to require 
recital. In the words of their authors the proposals are 
of " great intrioacy and importance”, and it is only right 
that they should have been published for " full and 
public discussion " before being considered by His 
Majesty’s Government in England. Both because of 
their inherent importance and of the high official 
position of their authors, the proposals deserve most 
careful consideration at the hands of all Berious minded 
persons who are interested in the future of this oountry. 

2. There is much in the proposals that is liberah 
and that will mean a real and benefioial change in the 
right direction, which we must welcome and bo grstefu^ 
for ; but there are also grave deficiencies which must 
be made up before the reforms can become adequate 
to the requirements of the country. In the first category 
are the proposals, taking them in the order in which they 
11 
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have been placed in the summary, to place the salary of 
the Secretary of State on the estimates of the United 
Kingdom, and to appoint a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons for Indian affairs ; to increase the Indian 
element in the Governor-General’s Executive Council by 
the appointment of a second Indian Member ; to replace 
the present Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
by a Legislative Assembly, which will consist of about 
one hundred members of whom two-thirds will ba 
elected ; to associate Standing Committees, two-thirds of 
which should be eleoted by the non-oflfioial members, 
with as many Departments of Government as possible; 
and to allow supplementary questions to be put by any 
member of the Legislative Assembly. In the same 
category come many provisions relating to the Provincial 
Governments, for instance, the proposal that in every 
Province (and this will include the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam) the Executive Government should consist of a 
Governor and an Executive Council, — which should 
consist of two members, one of whom will be an Indian,— 
and a Minister or Ministers nominated by the Governor 
from the eleoted members of the Legislative Council ; that 
these Ministers should be in charge of portfolios dealing 
with certain subjects ; that on these subjects the decisions 
of the ministers should be final — subject only to the 
Governor’s advice and control; that though the power 
of control is reserved to the Governor, it is expected that 
he would refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers 
only when the consequences of acquiescence would be seri- 
ous ; that it is not intended that he should be in a poai- 
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iion to refuse assent at discretion bo his minister’s 
proposals; that in each Province an enlarged Legisla- 
tive Council with a substantial elected majority should 
be established ; that the members should be elected 
on as broad a franchise as possible ; that every member 
of trie Council should be entitled to ask supplementary 
questions ; that Standing Committees, consisting mainly 
of members elected by the Legislative Council, should 
be attached to each Department; that there should 
be a complete separation made between Indian and 
Provincial heads of revenue; that the Provinces 
should make contributions of fixed amounts to the 
Government of India, which should be the first 
charge on Provincial revenues ; that Provincial Govern- 
ments should have certain powers of taxation and bor- 
rowing ; and the last, bub nob the least important, that 
the Budget should be laid before the Legislative Council 
and subject to one reservation, should be altered so as 
to giveeffecbto resolutions of that Council. That reser- 
vation is that if the Legislative Council should refuse fco 
accept the Budget proposals for certain subjects, which 
are described as “reserved subjects,” the Governor-in- 
Oouncil should have power to restore the whole or any 
part of the original allotment, on the Governor certifying 
that, for reasons to be stated, such restoration is in his 
opinion essential either to the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province or any part thereof, or to the discharge of his 
responsibility for reserved subjects. The reservation is 
no doubt very wide, and it will require fco be abandoned 
or modified. I shall deal with it later. Of the same 
'favourable character are the proposals that complete 
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popular control should, as far as possible, be established 
in local bodies ; that racial bars that still exist in regu- 
lations for appointment to the public servioes should be 
abolished ; that in addition to recruitment in England 
where such exists, a system of appointment to all the 
public services should be established in India ; and that 
percentages of recruitment in India with a definite rate 
of increase, should be fixed for all the services, chough 
the percentage suggested for the Indian Civil Service is 
inadequate and will require to be increased from 33 
to 50 per cent, at ono». The proposals relating to Ihe 
Native States also seem to be satisfactory. Taking 
these proposals as a whole, so far as they go, they 
obviously constitute a liberal advance upon the existing 
state of affairs for which Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford are entitled to our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. But in my opinion they do not go far enough 
to meet the requirements of the country. The effect of 
the proposals is summarised by their authors in para. 
353 of their report in the following words : — 

“We begin with a great extension of local self- 
government so as to train the electorates in the matters 
which they will best understand. Simultaneously we 
provide a substantial measure of self-government in the 
Provinces and for better representation and more 
criticism in the Government of India and for fuller 
knowledge iu Parliament, And we suggest machinery 
by means of wbioh at regular stages fcbe element of 
responsibility can be continuously enlarged and that of 
official control continuously diminished, in a way 
that will guarantee ordered progress and afford an 
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answer fib immediate representations and agitation.” 
This certainly means progress, but it means unduly 
slow progress ; whereas if India is bo be equipped, 
industrially and politically, bo discharge her obliga- 
tions to her own children and bo the Empire in bhe 
immediate future that confronts her, it is imperatively 
necessary that an adequately rapid rate of progress 
should he ensured by the introduction of a larger measure 
of self-government in the Provinces and a substantial 
measure of ib in bhe Government of India itself. 

THE CONGRESS-LEAGUE SCHEME. 

3. The Congress-League scheme was framed to 
secure what, in the present oircumabanoes of India, the 
uuited wisdom of educated India believes to be bhe right 
measure of power to the people, acting through their 
representatives in the Councils, both in the Provincial 
and the Imperial administrations. It reserved absolute 
power to the Central Executive Government in ail 
matters relating no the defence of the country, war and 
peace and foreign and political relations. It also reserv- 
ed suijioienb power bo every Executive Government to 
prevenb any legislation or policy being adopted which 
it) considered injurious. Ib will be obvious from the 
hsb of proposals summarised above that Mr. Moubagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have adopted many recommend- 
ations of bhe Congress-League scheme ; bub they have 
discarded its vital feature, viz,, the sharing by Govern- 
ment of power with bhe representatives of the people, 
except in so far as they have proposed bo give power 
'to the Provincial Legislative Councils in respect of such 
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subjects as may be “ transferred*’ to them. I think: 
that they have done so for insufficient reasons. If 
they could make up their minds to recommend that 
power should be shared by them with the represen- 
tatives of the people to the extent urged by the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League, the objections which they 
have urged, could be met by alterations and amend- 
ments in the scheme. For instance, all the arguments 
which they have put forward against the proposal that 
the Indian Members of the Executive Council should be 
elected by the elected Members of the Legislative Coun. 
cil, could be met by laying it down that the Governor 
should nominate the Indian Members out of a panel to 
be recommended by the elected members. The object of 
the Congress-League proposal clearly is that the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council should be men who 
enjoy the confidence of the public as represented by 
the Legislative Council. So long as this object was 
secured, no one would quarrel about the method which 
might be adopted to attain it. But it is essential that 
the objeot should be . secured. In summing up their 
criticism of the Congress-League scheme as a whole, 
after describing its vital features, the distinguished 
authors say : ** Our first cbervation is that in our view 
suoh a plan postulates the existence of a competent 
electorate, and an assembly which will be truly repre- 
sentative of the people.’* They believe that both a 
sound electoral system and truly representative assem* 
blies will be evolved in time, but they say they oannot 
assent to proposals whioh could only be justified on 
the assumption that such institutions would be imme 
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diately forthcoming. Hero I respectfully join issue 
with the authors. I firmly believe that such institu- 
tions can be, and that therefore they ought to be, 
brought into existence now. I will show later on that 
this can be done. 

4. In dealing with the proposals of the Congress- 
League scheme relating to the representation of minor- 
ities, the distinguished authors seem to complain that 
separate electorates are proposed in all Provinces even 
where Mahomedans are in a majority, and that wher- 
ever thay are numerically weak the proportion suggest- 
ed is in excess of their numerical strength. But this 
rule was initiated and established by the Government 
in spite of the protests of non-Muslims But having 
been so established, Hindus could nob expect to effect a 
compromise with the Mahomedans on any other basis at 
any rate at present. They agreed to an even larger pro- 
portion than their present representation for the same 
reason. The figures of the seats to be reserved for the 
special Muslim electorates in the various provinces were 
of course arrived at no other basis than that of 
negotiation. But the Hindus agreed to them deliberately 
in order to secure the union and co- operation of Hindus 
and MussalmaQ8 for the common good of the people as a 
whole. It is quite true that a privileged position of this 
kind is open to the objection that if any other community 
hereafter makes good a claim to separate representation, ift 
can be satisfied only by deduction from the non-Muslim 
seats, or else by a rateable deduction from both Muslim 
and non- Muslim seats. But when Hindus and Muslims 
did come to an agreement like the one in question, one 
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need not despair that, in ease of a real necessity, their 
loaders would be able to arrive at some solution. They 
have learnt to recognise the truth that compromises have 
sometimes to be made by individuals and even by 
communities for furthering the common good. The 
authors themselves also have after weighing the whole 
situation, rightly, though with justifiable reluctance, 
assented to the maintenance of separate representation 
for Mahomedans for the present, although they have 
reserved their approval of the particular proposals seb 
before them, until they have ascertained what their 
effect upon other interests will be, and haye made 
provision for them. 

5. I will not attempb to deal just now with all the 
criticism which the distinguished authors have bestowed 
npon the Congress-League scheme. I expect that a 
statement will be prepared in due course on behalf of 
the Congress and the Muslim League in which these 
objections will be considered at length. Though some 
of these objections may not be without weight, I believe 
they can be fairly and fully met ; and I still think that 
with some modifications, which 1 have no doubt the 
Congress and the Muslim League will agree to, that 
scheme will best me«t the present requirements of the 
country, and constitute a satisfactory first stage of res- 
ponsible government* in India, — responsible not in the 
strict technical sense in which the word has been inter- 
preted by the authors of the proposals and is generally 
understood in England, but in a more restricted sense, 
viz. t that every member of the Executive Government 
would, before taking office, be informed under the autbo- 
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/icy of Parliament that though he does not hold office at 
the will of the Legislative Council, he must hereafter 
consider himself morally resnonaible to the people bo 
administer their affairs in conformity with their wishes 
as expressed through their representatives in the Coun- 
cils. But I recognise that the proposals which have 
been put forward by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
after mouths of discussion aim deliberation, have reduced 
the chances of the Congress-League scheme being accept- 
ed ; and I think that, in the circumstances of the case, 
the inoi>b practical course for us to adopt will be to press 
for sucii modifications and expansion of the proposals iti 
question as will make them adequate and complete. If 
this is done, it will necessarily assimilate them in 
principle to the Congiesa-Ldague sohemo. 


The conditions of the Problem. 

educational backwardness. 

6. In considering the imitations of the proposals pub 
forward by Mr. Moubagu and Lord Chelmsford, we have 
no doubfl to bear in mind that they regarded the an- 
nouncement of the 20th August last as laying down the 
torma of their reference. But it seems to me that they 
have put too narrow an interpretation on those terms, 
Particularly on the question of the rate of progress 
towards responsible government, and in dwelling to the 
extent they have done on the responsibility of the 
British electorate and Parliament for the welfare of the 
People of India ; also in insisting too much and too 
that the British electorate could not part with that 
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responsibility until an Indian electorate was in sight to 
take the burden on its shoulders. This evidently much 
influenced their judgment and prevented them from form- 
ing an impartial and correct estimate of the conditions 
of the problem which they had to solve. A perusal o( 
the chapter headed ‘Conditions of the Problem’ in the 
report leaves a disagreeable impression on the mind 
that the circumstances which go against the introduction 
of responsible government have been given an exag- 
gerated value, and that those that are in favour of it 
have been under-estimated or ignored- Attention is 
prominently drawn to two dominating conditions. “Ona 
is that the immense masses of the people are poor, igno- 
rant and helpless far beyond the standards of Europe, 
and the other is that there runs through Indian Society 
a aeries of cleavages — of religion, race, and caste — which 
constantly threaten its solidarity and of whioh any wise 
political scheme must take serious heed.” The first of 
the statements is unfortunately quite correct ; but it 
meaus a strung impeachment of the present bureaucratic 
system, and supplies .an urgent reason for introducing a 
real measure of popular self-government in India. The 
bureauoratio system which has had complete sway in 
India for a oentury and more has not lifted the 
immense masses of the people from poverty, ignorance 
and helplessness. The educated classes of India, 
who are of the people and live and move with them have 
made repeated appeals to those in power to allow the 
representatives of the people a share in the admininstra- 
tion, so that they might oo-operata with them to reduce 
this colossal poverty and illiteracy ; but the bureaucraoy 
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and Parliament have steadily refused to part with power f 
and they must be held responsible for the result. 

7. Great stress is laid upon the very limited extent 
to which education has spread among the people ; also 
upon the fact that the total number of persons enjoying a 
substantial income is very small. It is noted that “in 
one province the total number of persons who enjoy- 
ed an income of £66, a year, derived from other sources 
than laud, was 30,000; in another province, 20,000...'’ 
’'According bo one estimate, the number of landlords' 
whose income derived from their proprietary holdings 
exceeds £20 a year; in the United Provinces it is about 

126,000 out of a population of 48 millions It 

is evident that enormous masses of the population have 
little to spare for more than the necessaries of 
lifu/’ Truti, also too true! Bat this again furnishes a 
very strong reason for at least partly transferring power 
find responsibility from those who have had a monopoly 
of it- for the last hundred years without using it in pro- 
per measure to promote a larger production and distri- 
bution of wealth. 

8. Tt is then urged that the proportion of the peo- 
ple who take an interest in political questions is very 
small, After urging that the town-dwellers who take an 
interest in political questions, are a fraction of the people 
the report says : — ”On the other hand it is an enormous 
country population, for the most part poor, ignorant non- 
Poiitically minded and unused to any system of election— 
immersed indeed in the struggle for existence. The rural 
classes have the greatest stake in the country 
because they contribute most to its revenues ; but they 
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are poorly equipped for politics and do not at present 
wish to take part in them. Among them are a few 
great landlords and a larger number of yeomen farmers. 
Tney are not ill-fitted to play a part in affaire, but with 
few exceptions they have not yet done so,” Yes, but 
were nob the hulk of the people in every country — ay*, 
even in England — non-polit’callv minded until thev w«re 
given an opportunity to exercise political power — until 
the franchise was extended to them ? and is there a 
better means of getting the people to take an interest in 
politics than by giving them Huch power ? 

9. As regards education as a basis for franchise. 
Indians would certainly desire that in any scheme of 
election that may he introduced, the possession of a 
recognised degree of education should entitle a per- 
son to a vote without any other qualification. But I can- 
not help feeling that the argument based on the lack of 
education among the poople, has heen unduly prea^d 
against the cause of Indian constitutional reform. We 
know that in Austria, Germany and France which 
have adopted the principle of “ manhood or universal 
suffrage,” a common qualification is that the elector 
should he able to read and write. So also in Italy, the 
United Spates, etc. But except in the ease of eight univer- 
sities, the franchise has never been based in the Un’*ed 
Kmgdom on any educational qualification. It the 
possession of freehold or leasehold property of ft certain 
value or the occupation of premises of ft certain annual 
value that gives a vote there, and it is said that this is 
the moat universal qualification in all countries where® 
system of popular election has been introduced. 
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Disraeli made an attempt in his abortive Reform Bill of 
1867 to introduce an educational franchise in England, 
Hansard records that it was met by ridicule, because it 
proposed a very low educational franchise, — so backward 
was education in England at the tune. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Raform Bill of 1868, based the franchise, like its predeces- 
sor of 1832, on property qualifications. It was after the 
franchise had been so extended to the workmen, that 
Engliemen began to say that ‘we must educate our masters, 
and the Elementary Education Act was passed in 1870 
making elementary education universal and compulsory.’ 
The Duke of Newcastle's Commission of 1861 stated 
in their report that the estimated number of day 
scholars in England and Wales in 1833 wuh one in Hi. 
Speaking in 1868, Mr. Bruce stated that they bad then 
arrived at the rate of one in seven or eight. In intro- 
ducing tue Elementary Eduoution Bill (1870) Mr. Forster 
'^scribed the situation as showing “ much imperfect 
education and much absolute ignorance,” “ ignorance 
which we are all aware is pregnant with crime and misery, 
with misfortuue to individuals and danger to the com- 
munity,” • So we are not much worse olf than England 
was in 1867*70. Nor are wo worse oil than was Canada 
when on Lord Durham’s recommendation, Parliament 
established responsible Government there. “It is im- 
possible,” said Lord Durham in his memorable report 
which led to the change, to " exaggerate the want of edu- 
°ahon among the inhabitants. No means of instruction 
have ever been provided for them, and they are almost 
and universally destitute of the qualifications even of 
fading and writing.” Let us have a reform bill based 
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on the principles of that of 18G8, ora substantial measure 
of responsible Government, and one of the first things, if 
not the first thing we should do is to pass an Education 
Act which will remove the stigma of illiteracy from our 
land and steadily raise the percentage of scholars at our 
schools, until in a decade or so, it will equal the standard 
which has been reached in other civilisod countries 

10. Having doalt at such length with the argument 
.based on the want of education among the people, I 
think it my duty to add that though the Government 
have not yet secured them the benefit of education, 
nature has been much less unkind to them. They have 
been endowed with a fair measure of common sense, 
and not only in their caste panohayats and conferences 
bub generally in ail matters which concern them, the 
< bulk of the people well Understand their interests and 
come to fairly correct conclusions regarding them. 
The number of suoh conferences is steadily growing. 
Only in February last, the tenants of the United 
Provinces held a Conference of their own during the 
Magh Mela at Alfahabad, when they discussed and 
adopted a representation to Mr. Moatagu and the 
Viceroy, urging what they wanted to be done to protect 
and promote their interests. They did me the honour 
of inviting me to address a few words to them; and 
it gave me genuine pleasure to see how well they 
understood and appreciated every point that affected 
their interests. I claim that, allowing for the differ 008 
due to the possession or the want of education, our soo ft ^ 
proprietors, yeomen farmers, and the bulk of our tenants 
will compare not unfavourably with corresponding classes 
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in other countries in the possession of natural intelligence. 
And finally, having regard to the response which they 
have made, and are still making to the appeal to subscribe 
to the war loan and to risk their lives in the defence of 
the Empire, it is wrong and unkind to suggest that they 
are hopelessly deficient in the capacity to judge whom 
they should elect as their punch mukhtar or representa- 
tive in the Legislative Councils. Twelve months of 
whole-hearted effort by officials and non-officials, to 
eduoate and organize them, similar to that which has 
been made for raising the war loan and recruits from the 
people, will go far to prepare them for the proper exercise 
of any franchise which may be conferred upon them. 

11. In discussing the question of electorates it 
should also be remembered that though it is in every 
way desirable to make the franchise as broad as possible, 
it cannot ita reason bo regarded as a very serious objec- 
tion that, comparatively speaking, our electorates may 
not, in the first instance, be as large as in countries 
where the elective system has been in vogue for a long 
tune. A reference to the gradual extension of the fran- 
chise in* England may not be amiss here. We know 
that up to the year 1832 the majority of the House of 
Commons was elected by less than fifteen thousand 
persona. In Scotland, where the population at that 
time was about 2,360,000, there were only about 
3,000 eleotors. As Mr. Gladstone stated in 1881, the 
Reform Bill of 1832, whioh was described as “ the Magna 
Oharta of British Liberties ”, added about 500,000 to 
the entire constituency of the three countries. After 
1832 the next Baform came in 1886, At that time 
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fcbe total constituency of the United Kingdom reached 
1,364,000, and by the bills which were passed in 1867-69 
the number was raised to 2,448,000. By 1884, the 
constituency had reaohed in round numbers 3,000,000, 
The Act of 1885 added about 2,000,000 to the number, 
i. e. t nearly twice as muoh as was added since 1867 and 
more than four times as muoh as was added in 1832. 
This brief history contains both guidance and encourage- 
ment for us. With a fairly liberal franchise, we are in 
a position bo start with electorates the dimensions of 
which will he regarded by every reasonable man as 
satisfactory, when all the circumstances of the case are 
borne in mind. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES. 

12. As regards the second “ dominating condition," 
it is true that Indian Society is composed of vast num- 
bers of people who belong to different religions, races 
and castes. But it seems to me an exaggeration to 
8ay that this circumstance ‘ constantly threatens its 
solidarity ” The people of India are more law-abiding 
than perhaps those of any other country in the world. 
Differences of religion, raoe and caste do not stand 
iu the way of their generally living and working together 
as good neighbours and friends, or of their combin- 
ing for promoting common purposes. The occasional 
outbursts of religious feeling— which no one can deplore 
more than we Indians do— are due to ignorance which 
the bureaucracy has failed to remove, and to the defects 
of a foreign system of administration which can only 
be mitigated by power being substantially shared wit 
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the representatives of the people. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford say that “ the difficulty that; outweighs 
all others is the existence of religious differences.” With 
due deference to them, I venture to say that they have 
taken much too exaggerated a view of this difficulty. 
They refer appreciatmgly to the agreement reached at 
Lucknow in December 1916, between Muslims and Hin- 
dus ; but they >-sk 'what sure guarantee it affords that 
religious dissensions between Hie great communities are 
over.’ It should be obvious that this guarantee cannot 
ppring from the agreement in question itself but from 
the accomplishment of the object it was intended 
to achieve, viz. t the attainment of Self-Government. If 
this was done, power and responsibility would be trans- 
ferred in fair measure to educated Hindus and Maho- 
metans, so that they would be in a position to promote 
patriotism and public spirit, education and industrial 
and commercial enterprise among their countrymen which 
will usher an era of greater co-operation, prosperity and 
good-will, and thus make religious riots a matter of 
Past history. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford cannot 
regard the concordat (of Lucknow) as conclusive, 
They say : “To our minds so long as the two com- 
munities entertain anything like their present views 
as to the separateness of their interests, we are bound 
regard religious hostilities as still a very serious 
Possibility., .How quickly and violently the ignorant 
Portion, whioh is far the largest portion of either great 
community, responds to the cry of ' religion in danger ’ 
haa been proved again and again in India’s history. 

The reoord of last year bears recent witness to it.” As 
12 
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I have said before, no one can deplore and condemn 
religious riots more than we Indiana do. But the 
distinguished authors are mistaken in thinking that 
there is any connection between occasional outbursts 
of “ religious hostilities ” and what they describe aa 
“ the present views of the two communities aB to tha 
separateness of their interests.” The proneness of tha 
ignorant portion of either community to respond to 
the cry of “ religion in danger ” is due not to religious 
differences, which are present year in and year out, 
but to ignorance ; and if this ignorance were removed, 
religious differences would cease to divide and to iead 
to riofis. The distinguished authors are well aw^tre 
that such regrettable distempers of ignorance have nob 
been unknown even in England. I cannot do better than 
quote here from a speech of Macaulay delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 19bh of April, 1847. Speaking 
in support of the Government Plan of Education, and re- 
ferring to the No Popery riots of 1780, Macaulay said 

“The education of the poor, he (Adam Smith) says, 
is a matter whioh deeply concerns the commonwealth. 
Just aa the Magistrate ought to interfere for the purpose 
oi preventing the leprosy from spreading amoug the 
people, he ought to interfere for the purpose of stop' 
ping the progress of the moral distempers which art 
inseparable from ignorance. Nor can this duty bfl 
neglected without danger to the publio peace. If V 011 
leave the multitude uninstructed, there is serious risk 
that religious animosities may produce the most dreadful 
disorder. The most dreadful disorders 1 Those * ra 
Adam Smith’s own words ; and prophetic words tbey 
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'were. Scaroely had he given this warning to our rulers 
when his prediction was fulfilled in a manner never to be 
forgotten. I speak of the No Popery riots of 1780. I 
do not know that I could find in all history a stronger 
proof of the proposition that the ignorance of the common 
people makes the property, the limbs, the lives of all classes 
insecure. Without the shadow of a grievance, at the 
.summons of a madman, a hundred thousand people rise in 
insurrection. During a whole week there is anarchy 
in the greatest and wealthiest of European cities. The 
Parliament is besieged. Your predecessor sits trembling in 
his chair, and expects every moment to see the door beaten 
in by the ruffians whoso roar he hears all round the house, 
The peers are pulled out of their coaches. The bishops 
in their lawn are forced to fly over the tiles. The chaples 
of foreign ambassadors, buildings made sacred by the law 
of nations, are destroyed. The house of the Chief Justice 
i« demolished. The little children of the Prime Minister 
arc takeu out of their beds and laid in their night clothes 
on the table of the Horsp Guards, the only safe asylum 
from the fury of the rabble. The prisons are opened. 
Highwaymen, house-breakers, murderers, come forth to 
swell the mob by which they have been set free. Thirty- 
six fires are blazing at once in London. Then comes the 
retribution. Count up all the wretches who shot, who 
Were hanged, who were crushed, who drank themselves 
to death at the rivers of gin which ran down Holborn 
Hill; and you will find that battles have been lost and won 
with a smaller sacrifice of life. And what was the cause of 
ibis oalamiby, a oalamity, which, in the history of London, 
ranks with the great plague and the great fire? 
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The cause was the ignorance of a population which had 
been suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, 
temples, to grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of 
tattooed cannibals in New Zealand, f might say as any 
drove of beastB in Smibbfield market. 

“The instanoe is striking, but it is not solitary. To 
the name cause are to he ascribed the riots of Netting- 
ham, the sack of Bristol, all the outrages of Ludd, and 
Swing, and Rebecca, beautiful and costly machinery 
broken to pieces in Yorkshire, bams and hay stalk * 
blazing in Kent, feuces and buildings puUed down in 
Wales. Could such things have been done in a country 
in which the mind of the labourer had been opened by 
education, in which he had heen taught to find pleasure 
in the exercise of his intellect taught to revere his Maker, 
taught to respect legitimate authority, and taught at the 
same tim^ to seek the redress of real wrongs by peaeoful 
and constitutional means?” 

13. Ib seems to me that not only did the learned 
authors fail to trace the riots to their true cause, but 
that they did not also fc\ke it into account that those 
are unfortunately sooim among European officials i- 
India who feel a satisfaction in seeing religious differ- 
ences at work, not only between Hindus and Mahe* 
medans, bub even between the two sects of Mabomo 
dans, — men who evidently think with Sir John Straohey 
“that the existence side by side of these hostile creeds is 
one of the strong points in our political position in India. 
The painful story of the Comilla and Jamalpur riots 
peed not be repeated here, but the miud irresistabiv 
goes to it in a discussion like this. It is important to 
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note in thin connection that Hindu-Mahomedan riots 
seldom take place in Indian States. Nob only thirf, hut 
even in British Iodia, districts which have been placed in 
charge of Hinduor Mussalman Magistrates or Superinten- 
dents of Police, have passed peacefully through periods of 
stress and anxiety, whi le there were disturbances in 
several of those which were in charge of European officers. 

14. Here again it ought not bo be forgotten that 
India is not the only country which has known the trou- 
ble of religious differences among her sons. England 
herself has not been a stranger to it. Her history con- 
tains a sad record of the evils which she experienced 
owing to bitter differences between Protestants and 
Catholics. The long-lasting persecution to which the 
latter were subjected by the former, particularly in 
Ireland, is a matter of not very remote history, — " when 
the House of Lords, the House of Commons, the Magis- 
tracy, all corporate offices in towns, all ranks in the army, 
the bench, the bar, the whole administration of govern- 
ment or justice, were closed against Catholics; when the 
very rig^b of voting for their representatives in Parliament 
was denied them;” when "in all social and political 
matters, the Catholics, in other words the immense 
majority of the people of Ireland, were simply hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to their Protestant mas- 
ters. ” The Catholic Emancipation Bill which admitted 
ftoman Catholics to Parliament, and to all but a few 
of the highest posts, civil or military, in the service of 
the Crown, was passed only in 1829 ; the Bill for the 
^establishment of the church in Ireland, only in 1869 f 
ib speaks volumes for the growth of religious 
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toleration among the Protestants of England of the 
period, that the Catholic Emancipation Bill wae 
passed by a Parliament which did not oontain a 
single Catholic as a member. This is a happy illustra- 
tion of the liberalising effect which representative insfei- 
tutions produce upon the people of the country where 
they are established, But this is a digression. I 
thank God that except in limited periods and areas, 
the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans in India 
have generally been far happier than those that 
subsisted so long between Protestants and Catholics 
in Great Britain and Ireland. For oenturies they have 
lived together, all over this wide country as good 
neighbours, trusting each other, co-operating with each 
other, and having close and intimate social and busi- 
ness relations with each other. The regrettable out- 
bursts of religious animosities have been occasional and 
fleeting and remediable, and have been confined to a few 
places in the country. Last year in some of these 
places, the blame for the origin and spread of the trouble 
that arose, was openly ascribed by the people to the 
officials. In Delhi, the Capital of the Empire, Hindus 
refused to celebrate the Bamatila not owing to any 
misunderstanding between themselves and the Maho- 
medans, but with the local authorities, It was owing 
to official obsfcinaoy and callousness that the whole of 
Hindu Delhi kept its large business suspended for 
eleven days and suffered serious loss and hardship over 
it. But notwithstanding this, the relations between 
Hindus and Mahomedans remained undisturbed. In 
the country as a whole, the attitude of the officials anc. 
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the people left no room for complaint, In not a few 
places, notably Lahore, Hindus and Mahomedans co- 
operated with each other, with cordial good will, to 
see their two celebrations pass off in peace and harmony. 

15. Before I leave this subject I should like to say 
further, that the difficulty arising out of our religious 
differences, such as they are, is much less serious than 
was that which arose out of the enmity which prevailed 
between the French and the English in the two pro- 
vinces of Canada in 1837, when Sir James Craigh 
wrote that “ the line of distinction between us is com- 
pletely drawn ; friendship, cordiality are uod to be 
found ; even common intercourse scarcely exists,” — 
and when Lord Durham said, in his memorable report 
in which he recommended the establishment of respon- 
sible Government in Canada, — “ I found two nations 
warring in the bosom of a single state. I found a 
struggle not of principles but of races. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the existence of this deep-seated and 
widespread animosity between the two large sections of 
the people was not held to be a bar to the introduction 
of responsible government fcher^, bub rather a strong 
reason for and an effective remedy against it. Subse- 
quent events have fully vindicate i the wisdom of that 
decision, The fact lends strong support bo the view 
that the introduction of a aysteui of self-government in 
which power and responsibility must be vested in an 
increasing measure in the leaders of the communities, 
will prove the most effective means of preventing religi- 
ous differences from leading bo undesirable results.” 
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The Interests of the Masses. 

THE BUREAUCRACY AND EDUCATED INDIA. 

16. A strong claim is made in the report that the 
offioial has hitherto been the best friend of the ryot, and 
that he must therefore retain power to proteot him 
"until it is dear that his interests can safely bo left 
in his own hands or that the Legislative Counoiia repre- 
sent and consider his interests. So with the depressed 
classes.” No oae would quarrel with the desire of the 
offioial to taka every reasonable precaution to protecb 
the interests of the ryot and of the depressed classes. 
But the claim that tha bureauoraoy has hitherto been 
the best friend of these classes can only ba conceded 
in a limited sense and requires to ba examined. Tois 
has become all the more necessary in view of the fact 
that it is stated in tha report tha' " the prospects of 
advance vary greatly depend upon how far the educated 
Indian is in sympathy with and capable of fairly repre- 
senting the illiterate masses.” We have also bean re- 
minded that it is urged that " tha politically-minded 
classes stand somewhat apart from and in advance of 
the ordinary life of the oountry/' The distinguished 
authors of the proposals have addressed a very kindly 
appeal to the educated classes that “ if they resent the 
suggestion that has been made that they have hitherto 
safeguarded fchoir own position and shown insufficient 
interest in the peasant and labouring population, now 
is the opportunity for them to acquit themselves of such 
an imputation and bo come forward as leaders of the 
people as a whole.” Several of the proposals for 
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reserving power to the bureauoraoy and not extending lb 
to the eduoated Indian, until the peasant and the 
labourer has learnt the lesson of self-proteotion, seem 
tio be based on the idea that the former is their better 
friend. It has become necessary therefore to go briefly 
into this question. 

17. In the early days of British rule, the official 
did a great deal for the people in establishing peace and 
order, in promoting protection of life and property, in 
providing the country with a set of codes of great value, 
in organising the administration of justice, — civil and 
crimiual, — and the police and the revenue departments, 
— iu promoting irrigation, in improving the existing 
means of communications and creating new ones — 
roads, railways, posts and telegraphs— in establishing 
schools aud hoepitala to the extent he did, and so on. 
Ha scoured to a large body of the ^occupiers of the soil 
the right to retain their holdings,— bringing the law 
in this respect in consonance with the anaienfc custom 
of the country, — so long as they paid the rent, and 
protected them against eviction and enhancement of 
rent except iu accordance with law. For this and more 
all honour and gratitude to him. Bub I ask every 
good man and true man in the bureauoraoy — and their 
number is not small— -bo say whether in his opinion the 
oystem which he represents has done enough to advance 
Me welfare of the ryot, the labourer and the general 
nia88 Me people? The report before me bears witness 
Mat it has not. The report of the Commission which 
Was appointed after the great famine of 1877*78 drew 
attention to the fact that the mass of the people were 
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miserably poor, and that no remedy against! the evils tc 
which they were exposed in times of famine, would ha 
complete until a diversity of occupations was provided 
them by the encouragement of industrial pursuits. And 
yet little worth speaking of has been done in this direc- 
tion up to this day. The mass of the people are still steep- 
ed in poverty. They are also steeped in ignorance. The 
Education Commission of 1884 recommended the ex- 
tension of universal elementary education. But we 
know to our grief, how, after the lapse of thirty-three 
years, we stand in regard to it. So far as the depressed 
classes are concerned it is particularly a question of edu- 
cation. If the blessings of education had been secured 
to them, their position would have immensely improved. 
But this has not been done. Public health stands low 
as is evidenced by the high rate of mortality. The needs 
of the population in respect of sanitation and medical 
relief have been poorly met. Technical education has 
not been promoted, — industries not encouraged. Indiana 
have not been admitted in fair numbers into the higher 
ranks of the public services — civil and military public 
expenditure has nob been reduced but has on the 
contrary been raised to an enormous extent. During all 
this time power has remained absolutely in the bauds ol 
the bureaucracy. It has found money for everything it 
thought it fib to provide for, bub it has again and again 
pleaded waub of funds for promoting services bearing 
directly on the people’s welfare* 

18. Let us now see what the educated Indians have 
been doing duriug this identical period. Prom 188* 
they have been meeting regularly every year in Con* 
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grass at great personal sacrifice and earnestly pressing 
upon the bureaucracy measure after measure calculated 
to improve the lot of the rural population and the 
general mass of tho people. A glance at the resolu- 
tions passed by the Congress during thirty-three years 
affords unquestionable evidence of the attitude of the 
educated Indian towards the mass of his countrymen, 
la 1886, the Congress stated that it “ regards with the 
deepest sympathy, and views with grave apprehension, 
the increasing poverty of vast numbers of . the popula- 
tion of India,” and urged the introduction of repre- 
sentative institutions “ as one of the most important 
practical steps towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the people.” In 1887, it urged " that having regard 
to the poverty of the people, it \< desirablo that the 
Government be moved to elaborate a system of technical 
education, suitable to the condition of the country and 
fco encourage indigenous manufactures.” In 1888, it 
urged that it was the first duty of the British Govern- 
ment in India “ to foster and encourage education, 
general as well aa technical, in all its branches,” again 
emphasised the importance, in view of the poverty of 
the people, of encouraging indigenous manufacfcures j 
and advocated the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire into the industrial condition of the country. 
In 1891, in reply to a telegram from General Both, it 
said that the sad condition of fifty to sixty millions of 
half-starving paupers, constituted the primary raison 
d etre of its existence. It again and again pressed the 
view upon the Government that “ India oan never be: 
or justly governed, nor her people prosperous or 
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contemed. until they are allowed, through their elected 
representatives, a potential voice in the legislatures of 
their country, and urged a series of measures of re- 
fcrenchment and improvement with the view of improving 
the unhappy condition of atfairs. For years it urged 
the reduction of the salt tax and the raising of the 
taxable minimum for the income-tax from Ks. 500 fcc 
Hs. 1 000 before these measures wore adopted by ^ he 
Government. It ha* ceaselessly advocated the adoption 
of an improved excise policy and the introduction of a 
simple system of local option in the cast) of all villages, 
to keep temptation away from the door of the poor, 
Its advocacy of an improvement in the administration 
of the Forest laws and for the abolition of the evil 
system of forced labour and supplies ( begar and rasad) t 
also its strong agitation against the system of inden- 
tured labour and for the propjr treatment of Indians in 
the colonies, have all been in the interests of the same 
classes. In the interests of agricultural development, 
it ha's urged that the Government should impose a limit 
upon its land revenue demand and that it should secure 
fixity of tenure, wherever it does not exist, to the tenant 
in the land he tills. It advocated the starting of Agri- 
cultural Banks and the adoption of measures for the 
improvement and development of agriculture as it has 
been developed in other countries and the establish, 
menfe of a larger number of experimental and demons- 
tration farms all over the country. It has again and 
again reiterated "that fully fifty millions of the popula- 
tion, a number yearly increasing, are dragging out ft 
miserable ex’stence on the verge of starvation, and that 
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in every decade several millions actually perish by star- 
vation,” and has humbly urged thab immediate steps 
should be taken to remedy this calam’tous state of 
affairs. When the famine of 1896^ occurred, the Con- 
gress again drew pointed attention to the great poverty 
of the people and again insisted that the true remedy 
against the evils of the recurrence of famine lay in the 
adoption of a policy, which would enforce economy, 
husband the resources of the state, foster tho develop- 
ment of indigenous and local arts and industries which 
have practically been extinguished, and help forward the 
introduction of modern arts and industries.” 

19. It is unnecessary to prolong this list, and r,o 
refer to other resolutions of the Congress of a similar cha- 
racter. I hope this is enough to show how earnestly and 
pathetically the educated Indian has been pleading for 
the lifetime of a generation for tho adoption of measures 
having the one aim of ameliorating the lot of his poorer 
countrymen. The proceedings of Provincial and even 
communal Conferences and of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council bear similar testimony, bub 
it is unnecessary to refer to them in detail. I think the 
eduoated Indian can safely claim that he has proved 
that ha is at least as much in sympathy with and cap- 
able of representing the illiterate masses as our friend 
the official. 

A CONTRAST— PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 

20. It ia regrettable to have to note that the British 
electorate and its responsible agent, the bureauoraoy fr 
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■which has held absolute power during the period in 
question has responded bub title bo the representations 
of the educated Indian, In the same period the Japa- 
nese, who were in nob half so good a position as India 
so far as material resources and administrative organi- 
zation were concerned, have achieved enormous pro- 
gress ; they have made education universal in their 
country, given technical and scientific education to 
their youth to fit them to play their part successfully 
in every branch — civil, military and naval — of thb 
activity of a civilized country, developed their indus- 
tries, — builb up their manufactures, promoted national 
banking aud credit, — enhanced the prosperity and strength 
of their people, and raised their country to the position 
of a first class world-power whose manufactures are 
pouring iuto Europe and India, whose steamers are car- 
rying on its own export and import trade, and whose 
friendship has been of incalculable value bo the British 
Government in the present crisis. Educated Indians feel 
that if the British electorate and Parliament had agreed 
to admit them to a sharo of power as they asked for in 
1886 , they too would have been able to achiove a consi- 
derable degree of similar progress in their country, and 
they are naiurally anxious that that power should not be 
withheld any longer from them. The failure of the 
bureauoracy to do much of what it should have done 
to build up the national strength and prosperity of the 
Indian people during the last thirty-three years, in spite 
of the repeated representations of educated Indians, 
lias created a widespread oonviciion among them that 
the healthy progress of the country will not be ensured 
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unless power is given fco them bo promote ib. This was 
* factor in the problem even in 1914. The events of 
the last four years have intensified its importance and 
added a new element bo the situation, 

THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 

21. Before the war Indians baaed their claim fco a 
share in the Government of their country on natural 
right and justice, which waa supported by the pledges of 
the British sovereign and Parliament. That claim has 
received additional strength by the part which India 
has played in the war. India will ever be grateful bo 
Lord Hardinge for having sent her Expeditionary 
Force fco help England and France in the great fight 
for liberty, right and justice, and she is naturally 
proud of all the help which her princes and people 
have given fco the British Empire in the hour of her 
great ueed. It has been acknowledged that but for the 
timely and powerful help of the Indiau contingent the 
fortunes of the war would have been very adversely 
affected in France towards the end of 1914. It is also 
indisputable that but for India’s splendid rally. British 
prestige would have suffered irretrievably in the East- 
In view of this achievement of which any nation mav 
be proud, Indians ask what reason is there for England 
not permitting them even partly fco manage their 
domestic affairs now as Canada and Australia and the 
other self-governing British Colonies do. Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have taken full note of the effects 
of the war on India, They have observed : — The war 
has given to India a new sense of self-esteem/’ She 
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has in the words of Sir Satyendra Sinha, " a feeling of 
profound pride that Hhe has not fallen behind other 
portions of the British Empire but has stood shoulder 
to shoulder with them in the hour of their sorest 
trial.” She feels that she has bean tried and not found 
wanting, that thereby her status has been raised, and 
that it is only her duo that her higher status should be 
recognized by Great Britain and the world at large.” 
They have further noted that “ the war has come to be 
regarded more and more clearly as a struggle between 
liberty and despotism, a struggle for the right of small 
nations and for the right of all people to rule their own 
destinies,” that " attention is repeatedly called to the fact 
that in Europe Britain is fighting on the side of liberty, 
and it is urged that Britain oannot deny to the people of 
India that for whioh she is herself fighting in Europe and 
in the fight for whioh she has been helped by India's 
blood and treasure.. .The speeches of English and Ame- 
rican statesmen, proclaiming the necessity for destroying 
German militarism, and for conceding tho right of self- 
determination to the nations have had much effect upon 
political opinion in India and have contributed to give 
new force and vitality to the demand for self-government 
which was making itself more and more widely heard 
among the progressive section of the people.” This 
dear and correct statement, for whioh Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford are entitled to our thanks, should 
have led one to expect that they would recommend the 
introduction of a substantial measure of responsible 
government in India, whioh would mark a dear recogni- 
tion of her higher status as 'also of the principle of self' 
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determination. Bub their proposals fall far short of that. 
It is surprising that after taking a full survey of the situa- 
tion, they could come to the conclusion that at this period 
of the day Indians would ha satisfied with proposals of 
reform whioh will not give them a real and potential 
voice in fcha administration of their country’s affairs, in 
the Central as well as in the Provincial Governments. 

THE INTERESTS OF FOREIGN MISSIONARIES, 
MERCHANTS AND PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

22. Mr. Montagu and Lorn Chelmsford have per- 
suaded themselves that Indians are not yet lit for such a 
measure. But they cannot persuade Indians to agree 
with them. I have already dt*alfc with the principal 
grounds upon which they have based their conclusions. 
I have given sufficient reasons for the belief that the 
interests of the ryot will not suffer at the hands of 
educated Indians, I have shown that neither educa- 
tional backwardness nor differences of religion, race 
and caffte stand in the way of reform. I am bound to 
add that Indians will resent the further suggestion 
that if power were transferred to them, the interests of 
missionaries, foreign merchants, and of foreigners in 
the service of India would suffer. Educated Indians 
have not Bhown any hostility towards missionaries. * On 
the contrary they have pulled very well with many of 
them. Bub the anxiety of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford to place the interests of persons who pro- 
fessedly come to this country to convert its people 
from the faith of their ancestors, in the scale against 
13 
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the demands of the country for advance in (she direc- 
tion of self-government, so vital to national life and 
growth, will supply to unprejudiced minds a new 
argument in favour of home rule. It is equally unjust) 
to the people of this country to suggest that if they 
got power they might use it to the injury of foreign 
merchants and public servants. Have not the relations 
of the foreign merchants with Indians at all important 
centres of industry, been uniformly of good will and 
fair dealing ? What reason is there then to be found in 
fact to justify the apprehension that if Indians got power 
they would indulge in any “ prejudiced attack" on, or 
allow any “ privileged competition” against, any exist- 
ing industry ? That they will be so foolish as to jeopar- 
dise their country’s enormous trade — import and export 

by giving any just cause for complaint to the foreign 

merchant, whom they cannot replace for a long time? 
That they will nob have the sense to recognise that the 
maintenance and improvement of that trade demands 
nothing more urgently than that no foreigner should 
have a suspicion of any but fair and honourable treat- 
ment at their hands? As regards the public servant, 
what reason again is there to doubt that he may not be 
supported in the legitimate exercise of his functions 
or that “ the rights and privileges guaranteed or implied 
in the conditions of his employment ” may be tampered 
with by the Government if Indians got a share in it? 
there any. reasonable ground for apprehending that 
■Indians, representing the best elements of Indian societyi 
-Will ever tbiok foattempting to break covenants which 
have been solemnly made on tbeir behalf ? Will tha. 
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3)6 bhe way in which they would expect to attract the 
foreign expert and technically trained man whom it will 
be necessary in their own interests to invite to help them 
for many a year to come ? Clearly these apprehensions 
are not justified. 

SOME IMPORTANT CONDITIONS INSUFFICIENTLY 
APPRECIATED. 

23. 1 fear that in dealing with the questions noted 

above as well as with many others, one all-important) 
condition of the problem has not received sufficient 
consideration. It is this that even if the full measure of 
self-government which we Indians have asked for is 
conceded, the existing system of administration will 
not be torn up by the roots. The Executive Govern- 
ment will continue to be predominantly European. It 
will still have the decisive voice in all matters of ad- 
ministration. The entire edifice of administration which 
has been built up in a hundred years will remain un- 
shaken s The administration of justice will continue to 
remain under the High Courts. The existing body of 
laws will remain in force. Even if a uew legislature 
should want to alter or repeal an Act» it will not be in 
its power to do so until the head of the Government 
Bhould give his consent to the measure by which it may 
bo sought to do it. The services will continue to be 
manned by the present incumbents, and, even, if fifty per 
cent, of the higher appointments should be filled up in 
India in the future, it will be long, very long, before the 
services will be half-Indianised, These facta contain in 
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themselves a guarantee, which cannot fail, that the new 
order of things whioh may be ushered will not lead tc 
any catastrophe to any existing interests. And they 
ought to inspire courage and confidence in Englishmen 
in dealing with the question of the introduction of a real 
measure of self-government in India. 

NEED FOE MAKING INDIA SELF-SUPPORTING. 

24, Thera is another vital condition, newly coma 
into existence which demands serious consideration. 
The war has forcibly drawn attention to the dangeis to 
which India is exposed, in its present condition, both 
industrially and politically. It is a matter of supreme 
thankfulness that we have got on so far as we have 
done. Let us hope and pray that we shall get to the 
end of the chapter with equal good luck. Let us also 
hope that this devastating war will soon end, ami 
that the peace which will follow will endure for a long 
time. But it will not bo the part of wisdom and states- 
manship to build cnbireh upon such a hope. It will he 
safer to think that it may be falsified and that there 
may ho auobher war within ten years or so, and to be 
prepared for it. But how to be prepared for it? That 
is the question. The learned authors say that the 
war has thrown strong light on the military im- 
portance of economic development. We know that tbs 
possibility of sea communications being temporarily 
interrupted forces us to rely on India as an ordnance basa 
for protective operations in the Eastern theatres of war. 
This is true, but the experience of the war has show 0 
more than this. It has shown that not only should Inch* 
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become self-supporting in the master o? forging weapons of 
defence and offence, but that India’s song should be trained 
to use those weapons in larger numbers and in better 
ways than heretofore. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford have noted the importance of this question, but they 
have naturally left it for consideration hereafter with the 
note that “ it must be faced and settled.” It is devoutly 
to be hoped that it will be settled soon and rightly, that, 
both in the interest of India and cf England, English 
statesmen will realise that India’s safety in the future will 
depend, to a much greater ex'-eub than in the past, upon 
her own sons being as well trained and equipped to fight 
as aro the sons of the countries fchab surround her — of 
Afganistan, of Persia, of Turkey — and of Japan. This 
demands that England should make up her mind to 
treat India now not as a trusty dependant but as a 
trusted partner, and to admit her sons on a footing of 
perfect equaliby with Englishmen to all branches and 
grades of the Military service, on land, on the sea and 
in the air. Both justice and expediency demand that 
Indians should be treated by Englishmen as comrades 
in arms in the full sense of the expression, and that 
they should be trained as Englishmen are trained for 
all branches of the service, superior as well as inferior. 
But the very grudging manner in which, after nearly 
half a century of agitation and after four years of this 
dreadful war, the question of throwing the King’s Com- 
missions open to Indians has been dealt with makes 
one despair of the claims of Indians to be fitted for the 
defence of their country, being justly dealt with until a 
substantial measure of political power is enjoyed by 
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Indians. Political status depends upon political power, 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said in their report 
that the importance of the questiou of British Commis- 
sions outweighs in the eyes of India all others. They 
reoommended that a considerable number of Commis- 
sions should now be thrown open to Indians. There 
were 2,689 officers of the British Army serving in India 
in 1914-15, and 2,771 of the Indian Army, or 5,560 in all. 
It is estimated that for the new army of half a million 
about fifteen thousand officers will be required. But the 
Government of India have decided, with the approval 
of the Bight Qon'ble the Secretary of State for India, 
to nominate only ten Indian gentlemen annually during 
the war for Cadetships at the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, and to offer a certain number of temporary 
King's Commissions in the Indian army to selected can- 
didates nominated partly from civil life and partly from 
the army. No number has been fixed for Commissions 
which are to be granted under any of the headings (l), 
(2) or (3). Indians had hoped that this question of 
Commissions will be dealt with in a broader spirit. 
They naturally think that adequate justioe has not been 
done to their claims, and bbey feel keenly disappointed. 
Bat this attitude towards Indians will persist until 
Indians oome to exercise power in the administration of 
their country. 


FISCAL AUTONOMT. 

25. There is yet another condition of the problem of 
outstanding importance which demands attention, an( ^ 
that is the question of fisoal autonomy. Mr, Montagu- 
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and Lord Chelmsford have noted the weakness of India's 
economic position and also the keenness of the 
desire of Indians to improve it. They have reoognised 
that eoonomio, political and military considerations, all 
equally demand the industrial development of India. 
They truly say that they “ cannot measure the access 
of strength which an industrialised India would bring 
to the power of the Empire.” They observe that “ after 
the war the need for industrial development will be 
all the greater unless India is to become a mere 
damping-ground for the manufactures' of foreign nations 
which will then be competing for the markets on which 
their political strength so perceptibly depends ” They 
note that the question of the Indian tariff is connected 
intimately with the mater of industries. We are grate- 
ful to them for having put forward the views of educat- 
ed Indians on this important subject. Ttiey have 
pointed out that " educated Indian opinion ardently 
desires a tariff,”. ..that " there is a real and keen desire 
for fiscal autonomy,” that the educated Indiau believes 
that a8^ long as Englishmen will continue to decide the 
question of the tariff for him, they will decide in the 
interests of England and not aocordiug to his wishes, as 
is shown by the debate on the Cotton Excise duty in the 
House of Commons. They have assumed with satisfac- 
tion that when the fiscal relations of all parts of the 
Empire and the rest of the world come to be considered 
by an Imperial Conference, “India will be adequately 
^presented there.” Bub how ? By the nomination of an 
Indian by the Viceroy, as in the last two years ? Ib is 
^ell-known that Indian public opinion is not satisfied 
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with such nomination. And apart, from filial;, whose views 
is such a nominee to represent at the Conference, the 
Viceroy’s or those of the Governor Genoral-in-Counoil or 
his own ? If of the former, it will be a misuse of language 
to say that the people of India are represented at the 
Conference. If the latter, will the Government of India 
be willing to he hound in such an important matter as the 
question of tariffs by the independent opinion of their own 
nominee selected without the support of the IndianLegisla- 
tive Council ? The position will be quite anomalous. If the 
reoresentation of India is to be a reality, the only course 
which should be followed is to ask the Indian members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council (or of the Imperial and 
Provincial Legislative Councils) to recommend a person 
for nomination by the Government of India as India's 
representative at the Conference. Such a representative 
will of course ascertain and voice the considered opinion 
of those to whom he will owe his appointment, to whom 
he will hold himself primarily responsible ; and the 
Government of India must bi prepared to accept* 
Buch opiuiou as its own, or the idea of having 
India represented at the Conference must be aban- 
doned, and the experiment tried of subjecting her 
people to a policy laid down by representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions without consult 
ing Indians. In view of the practice established during 
the last two years, it may be safely assumed that such 
a proposal will not bo entertained for a moment. Power, 
then, mu sb be given to the representatives of the people 
in the Central Government of India to direct the policy 
of the Indian Government in this matter, and the 
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proposals of Mr. Montagu ami Lord Chelmsford musb 
he expanded in this direction. As tiho proposals utand, 
they will nob give any such powa>*. As the authors them- 
selves have observed : “ The changes which we propose 
in the Government of India will still leave the settle- 
ment of India’s tariff in the hands of a Government 
amenable to Parliament and tha Secretary of State.” 
This means that the policy of the Government of India 
will coutinue to be the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. For all the reasons which they havo given, and 
which 1 have added, this will be wholly unsatisfactory. 
The development of Indian industries is a matter of 
vital national importance to India. It will largely 
depend upon the Government of India having the 
power and the will to impose such tariffs as may be 
considered to be necessary either for revenue or for the 
protection of her industries from powerful foreign com- 
petition. But what will the Government of India stand 
for m this all-important matter if it is not to express 
and carry out the will of the people of India, speaking 
through their elected representatives in the Legislative 
Council ? The Government of India responsible to 
Parliament aud to the Secretary of State can only go 
so far as it is permitted by them and no farther. It is 
°oly a Government of India responsible to the people 
°f India that can be expected to adopt the policy 
which their interests demand. In a matter of such 
vital concern bo the people, where the disadvantages, 
temporary though they may be, of a poliev of 
Griffs, will have to be borne by tha people, the Gov- 
foment cannot speak with even moral force unless 
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ib speaks in conformity with their ascertained wishes 
and opiniong. If the view presented above is correot, 
then it follows that if the industrial development of 
India is to have a fair future, fiscal autonomy must be 
granted to India, and that if it is, power must be given 
to the representatives of the people in the Central 
Government to lay down the policy which the Executive 
is to carry out. 

26. I have discussed the conditions of the problem at 
some leugth because it is obvious that the recommenda- 
tions which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford hav6 
made, have been determined and limited by the views 
they have taken of those conditions. They themselves 
haveaaid: " The considerations of which we took note 
in Chapter VI forbid us immediately to hand over com- 
plete responsibility.** It is therefore that they decid- 
ed to proceed by transferring responsibility for certain 
functions of Government while reserving control over 
others. I hope I have shown that they have taken 
an exaggerated view of the difficulties of the problem, 
and have under-estimated the value of the conditions 
which call for or favour the introduction of a substantial 
measure of responsible government. I have also shown 
that they have not given due weight to the conditions 
created by the war — the part which India has played in 
the war, and the needs of her situation in the immediate 
future as disclosed by the war. If in the light of the* 8 
considerations their view of the conditions of the pro- 
blem requires to be revised, it follows that the proposals 
which they have made must needs undergo largo 
modifications and expansion. It is evident that the 
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terms of the announcement of the 20th August last also 
imposed a severe constraint upon them. Tna y seem to 
have convinced themselves early of the wisdom of the 
policy of that announcement, as they interpreted it and 
then unconsciously to have given special weight to points 
which supported that policy. The distinguished authors 
appear to have been partly conscious of this. For after 
emphasising the difficulties of the problem, they proceed 
to justify their doing so. They say : “ Why have we 
tried to describe the complexities of the task before us, 
and in particular why have we laid stress upon the 
existence of silent depths through which the cry of the 
press and the platform never rings ? In the first plaoe of 
course we wish to insist on the importance of these 
factors in considering the time necessary for the complete 
attainment of responsible government in a country in 
which, in spite of rapid processes of growth, so great a 
majority of the people do not ask for it and are not 
yet fitted for it. But our chief purpose is more impor- 
tant than this. We desired to test the wisdom of the 
announcement of August 2(Hb. If we have conceded 
&ll that can fairly be said as to the difficulties of the 
task before us, then the policy which has been laid 
down oan be judged in the light of all the facts.. ..We 
believe that the announcement of August 20 was right 
a Q d wise, and that the policy which it embodies is the 
only possible policy for India. ” If, as I have endea- 
voured to show, the faots have not been correctly 
appreciated, the conclusions deduced from them cannot 
be right. We have no quarrel with the policy of the 
announcement so far as it lays down that complete 
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responsible governments should be established in India 
not at; one bound but by stages. Bub I do not agree 
with the view that it necessarily demands that those 
stages shall be many and that they shall he reached in 
a long period of time. If that were the correct inter- 
pretation of the policy of the announcement, and if tint; 
announcement stood in the way of the needed measure 
of reform, the difficulty must he sloved by a more liberal 
pronouncement. Tne people of India had no voice >n 
determining the language of the announcement of August 
20, and the cause of Indian reform must not be prejudiced 
by it. But I maintain that there »s nothing in that 
announcement which stands in the way of a substantial 
meahure of responsible government being introduced a3 
the first stop towards the goal. We have urged tha* the 
C Ingress-League scheme should be that first step. But 
if that is not to he, the proposals under consideration 
must yet be 'xpanded and modified to become adequate 
ho meet the requirements of the situation. I will indicate 
below tf.vj man* directions in which, in mv opinion, She 
proposals should be modified aud expanded. 


SUGGESTIONS FOK MODIFICATION AND EXPANSION. 

27. (1) The many qualifying conditions contained 
in the pronouncement of August 20, created a auspicio 
in the minis of Indians that though His Maj^y 
Government had declared responsible government to J 
the goal of British Policy in India, the intention was tb&l 
tVii a goal should hi reached only after a very long ti^ 
The proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord CheltO 5 
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based on that pronouncement tend to confirm that 
suspicion. They have proposed a very iim.ted and 
qualified measure of responsible government for the 
provinces to start with, and as regards future develop- 
ment, they guard themselves by saying that their proposal 
for the appointment of a Commission ten years after the 
new Act, should not be taken as implying tbh.b there can 
be established by that time, complete responsible govern . 
meut in the Provinces. They say that the rear-ons that 
make complete responsibility at present impOH°ib!a are 
likely to continue operative in some degree even after a 
deoad'*. As regards the Government of India, they are not 
prepared, without experience of the results of their pro- 
posals relating to the provinces, to effect changes in 
it I cannot reconcile myself to these views. I think 
the needs of the country demand that provincial Govern . 
merits should be made autonomous at once, and that 
a period of time should be fixed within which oomplete 
responsible government is to be established in the 
Central Government of India Even if twenty years 
were fij^d as the outside limit, we shall know where we 
stand. Among Indians many will regard it too long a 
period ; among Europeans, many will consider it too short* 
But twenty years is in all conscience long enough time 
within which to prepare this country, with all the prc- 
firess that stands behind it, and with all the advantages 
ft well-organised and well-established administration, 
to bear the full burden of the new responsibility. The 
history of other countries supports the view that in tbig 
Period education oan he made universal, industries can 
be developed, bo as to make India self-sufficient both in 
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respeot of the ordinary needs of the people and also in 
respect of military requirements, and Indians can be 
trained in sufficient numbers to officer the Indian army 
and to take their proper places alongside of their British 
fellow-subjects in the service of the oountry and the King. 
.Emperor. Tbs great advantage of the proposal would be 
that every one concerned will know that the journey to 
the goal has to be completed within the time speoified, 
and the progress towards it will be better regulated and 
assured. If this suggestion is accepted, it should be 
stated in the statute which iB being drafted in England, 
that it is intended that full responsible government should 
be established in India within a period not exceeding 
twenty years. This will remove a lot of misapprehen- 
sion and facilitate agreement on many matters. 

(2) My second suggestion is that, it being definitely 
settled that responsible government is to be established 
within a specified time adequate provision should be 
made at once for training Indians in India for admis- 
sion to the extent of half the number, at present, o( 
offices in every branch of the public service, military 
ns well as civil, provided they pass the prescrib'd 
tests. These tests should of course be the same for 
them as for their English fellow-subjeobs. We should 
feel thankful to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
tor their recommendations on this subject. But tbs 
percentage of recruitment in India whioh they have 
proposed for the Indian Civil Service is low ; it should 
toe raised to 50 per cent. As regards military servioe- 
they have reoommended that ‘a considerable number 
of Commissions should now be given to Indians ? ’ ^ 
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it is high time that half the number of commissions 
should be thrown open to Indians, subject of course 
to the essential oondition that they pass the prescribed 
tests. This will at first sight seem to be a large order. 
But a little consideration will show that it is not so. 
This wicked war has taken a sadly heavy toll of British 
officers. The Universities of the United Kingdom 
have covered themselves with undying glory by the 
contributions they have made to it. But their losses 
have been appalling; and in the years that lie before us 
they will be called upon to supply an increasing num- 
ber of captains to the various branches of national 
activity which will be set up after the war. It is per- 
missible to think therefore that the demand upon them 
lor officers for the army will be greater than they will 
be able to meet. Besides owing to the tremendous wastage 
of officers during the war and the greater demands 
of the army of the future, a much larger number of 
youths will have bo be pub under training, than used 
to be before the war. These considerations enforce 
the claitns of Iudian youths to be admitced in sufficient 
numbers for training as officers in the Indiau army. It 
will be both unwise and unjust not to recognise and 
encourage these claims to the full. Let an equal number 
of Indian and English youths be admitted into the 
colleges at Quetta and Wellington, and let them undergo 
the same training and tests together. The mutual confi- 
dence and friendships which will grow between them 
there will be assets of inestimable value to the cause of 
the empire. Similarly let it be provided that Indians 
should be trained for and admitted to every other branch 
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of the Navy and the Army, including the air-sorvion 
These measures will furnish the moat convincing proof 
to Indians that England means to treat India in future 
as a partner and not as a dependency, 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 

f 

28. I have said that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford have put an unduly strict interpretation on the terms 
of the pronouncement of August 20th. It is due to 
them at the same time to say that, consistently with 
that interpretation, they have proposed to introduce au 
element of real responsibility to fclie people in the pro- 
vincial Governments which they have recommended. 
They have proposed that the transferred subjects 
shall he in the charge of a miuister or ministers to be 
nominated by the Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council ; that such ministers 
shall be appointed for the term of the Legislative 
Councils ; that the ministers, together with the Gover- 
nor, should form tho administration with regard to these 
subjects ; that on such subjects the decisions of the 
ministers should be final, subjeot only to the Governor’s 
advice and control. They have said that they expect 
the Governor to refuse assent to the proposals of bis 
ministers only when the consequenoe of acquiescence 
would clearly be Berious, or when they are clearly seen 
to be the result of inexperience. They do not intend 
that the Governor should be in a position to refuse assent 
at discretion to all his ministers’ proposals. This is 
best part of the proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford for whioh I offer thanks to them. It would 
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give the ministers more power and responsibility with 
regard to 1 transferred suhjeobs ’ than they would have bad 
under the Congress- League scheme. But it is weighed 
by various conditions and it requires to be improved. In 
the first place it should be provided that the elected 
member or members to be nominated by the Governor 
shall be selected from among the first few men who 
command the largest measure of confidence of their 
fellow-members. Appointment by election having been 
negatived, the best course to follow will probably be 
that the appointment should be made from among 
a panel of three or four recommended by the elected 
members. Though it will limit the field of selec- 
tion, still it would leave the selection to the Governor 
But it will at the same time ensure that the Governor 
shall not selecb a man, who, though he is an elected 
member, is not acceptable to the majority of the Counoil. 

29. The seoond point is that the ministers should 
ha members of the Executive Council and not merely 
of the Executive Government. The distinction between 
the Exefiutive Government and the Executive Council 
should be abolished. Dividing the Government into 
what the authors themselves point out will, in effect, be 
two committees with different responsibilities, will 
weaken the power and responsibility of the administra- 
tion for promoting the welfare of °"tbe provinoe. In fact 
the division of subjects into * transferred ’ and reserved ' 
Bubjeots requires to be reconsidered, but of this further 
on. 

30. Under the arrangements proposed, it would rest 
with the Governor to decide whether to oall a meeting 

14 
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of his whole Government or of either part of it The 
actual decision on a 1 transferred subject ’ would be taken 
by the Governor and his minister; the aotion to be 
taken on a ' reserved subject * would be taken by the 
Governor and the other members of his Executive 
Council. At a meeting of the whole Government, when 
it would be called, there would never be any question of 
voting, for the decision would he left to that part of the 
Government which will be responsible for the particular 
subject involved. Under this arrangement the Executive 
Council will be practically relieved of all responsibility 
relating to ‘ transferred subjects. ’ The entire blama 
for the want of adequate progress in the matter of the 
' transferred subjects’ will be thrown upon the miuisttr 
or ministers. , 

31. Nor will the financial arrangements proposed 
under this system be satisfactory from the point of vis# 
of the transferred services. In the first place it is laid 
down as a postulate that so long as the Governor-in- 
Council is responsible for ‘reserved subjects’ he must 
have power to decide what revenue he requires. U is 
proposed that the provincial budget should be framed 
by the Executive Government as a whole. The 
charge on provincial revenues will be the contribution 
to the Government of India; and after that 
supply for the 1 reserved subjeob ’ will have priority. 
The remainder of the revenue will be at the disposal 
of the ministers for the purposes of the ' transferred 
subjects*’ If such residue is not sufficient for tbeir 
needs, it will be open to the ministers to suggest 0xfcrft 
taxation, either within the sohedule of permissible P r0 
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viooial taxation, or by obtaining the sanction of the 
Government of Iudia to some tax not included in the 
eobedule. It is said that the question of now taxation 
will be deoided by the Governor and the ministers. 
But it is clear that the responsibility for proposing the 
taxation will really lie upon the latter. Tito Executive 
Government as a whole will not bo responsible for the 
proposal. The distinguished authors recognise that new 
taxation will ba necessary for no conceivable economics, 
say they, can finance the new developments which are to 
be anticipated. Why then should the responsibility for 
new taxation, to which a certain odium attaches in the 
best of circumstances, be thrown upon the shoulders of the 
ministers alone and not upon the Government of the pro- 
vince as a whole. The proposed arrangement is unfair. 
The responsibility for developing ‘ transferred subjects * is 
to ha placed upon the ministers. Tna power of deciding 
what part of the revenues shall ba allotted for the dis- 
charge of the responsibility is to be retained in the 
hands of the Governor-in-Council, Power is given 
to the* ministers to propose additional taxation, but 
be is nob to be supported in the exercise of that 
power by the collective responsibility of the Executive 
Government. Proposals for new taxation are seldom 
popular. When such proposals will be pub forward 
without the support of the Government as a whole, the 
chanoes of their being accepted by the legislature will be 
Beriously atfeoted. It is proposed that the Legislative 
Council should have no option but to submit to the 
proposal of the Governor-in-Council with regard to 
expenditure on* reserved subjects'. This is not calou* 
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lated to promote a willingness in it to agree to new pro- 
posals for taxation even for ' transferred subjects’. It 
is evident that the prc^peots of such subjects being 
properly financed are far from satisfactory. Nor are the 
prospects of the success of this part of the proposals 
as a whole more assuring. The position of the mini^tera 
will be unenviable. They must either bear the blame 
of failure to promote progress in their departments 
or they must expose themselves to the odium of propos- 
ing new taxation without having the power to deal with 
the revenue and expenditure aH a whole. 

32. Under existing arrangements, it is the Govern- 
ment of India by whose authority allotments for different 
subjects are made. Under the proposed arrangement*, 
this power will be left to the Governor-in-Council 
Under it both the ministers and the Legislative Coun- 
cils will be liable to be compelled to accept allottM *s 
for tbe reserved subjects with which they do not asn-tj, 
and they have no right of appeal even to the Govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
hold out tbe solace to the ministers as well as to the 
Legislative Council, that a periodic Commission shall 
review the proceedings of the Governor-in-Council, and 
that there will be an opportunity of arguing before the 
Commission that reserved subjects have been extrava- 
gantly administered. Tbe Commission is to come once 
in twelve years. An opportunity for arguing before il 

against the dead decisions of the Governor-in Council 

can have little practical value, An arrangement more 
disadvantageous to the cause of popular Government 
could hardly be conceived. I am surprised that it* 
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obvious defects did nob lead the distinguished authors 
to reject it. 

33. The entire question of a division between trans- 
ferred and reserved subjects may be considered here. 
The raison d'etre , of such division, in the opinion of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, is that 'complete res- 
ponsibility for the Government cannot be given imme- 
diately without inviting a breakdown, and some res- 
ponsibility must be given, at once if our scheme is to 
have any value.* On this giouud they have proposed 
that certain beads of business gnould be retained under 
ollioial and certain others made over to popular control.’ 
Tney have proposed that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to decide what subjects should be transferred 
*or administration by the ministers. They have indicat- 
ed the principle on which uhe list should be prepared, 
and they say that in pursuance of this principle we 
Bhould not expect to find that departments primarily 
concerned with the maintenance of law and order were 
transferred. Nor should wo expect the transfer of 
oaatcers which vitally affect the well-being of the masses 
who may not be adequately represented in the new 
Councils, such, for example, as questions of land revenue 
or tenant rights. They desire that the responsibility 
such subjects should remain with the official Govern- 
ment which is still responsible to Parliament. Res- 
ponsibility to Parliament here means responsibility to 
the Secretary of State for India. We well know the 
meaning of this responsibility in practice. It is high 
* ]t ne that the responsibility to the Secretary of State 
were replaoed by responsibility to properly constituted. 
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representative councils of the people. I have said before 
that; electorates which wiil be regarded as satisfactory 
by every reasonable man can be formed at once in fche 
country, to secure the adequate representation of the 
masses in the Councils. Let the right of returning a 
member to the Provincial Counoil bo extended to every 
tahsil or taluka, or groups of tahsiln or talukas, whioh 
contain a certain minium. n of population. It will be no 
argument against my proposal that the Council will 
become a very large one. If the United Kingdom with 
a population less than that of the United Provinces has 
a House of Commons consisting of G70 member*, there 
is no reason why the United Provinces should not Iwva 
an equally large Legislative Assembly. The diffioulby 
about, different aud possibly conflicting interests, will 
largely disappear if representation is given co a suffici- 
ently large number of units of reasonable dimensions. 
If this is done, one may safely assume that the assembly 
will include representatives of landholders, tenants, 
hankers, traders merchants, educationists, lavvyara, 
doctors, ongiueera, etc. Is it reasonable to think that 
an Executive Council, consisting of two European 
one Indian members, e an be more deeply interested 
in or be hotter qualified to form a judgment about 
maintenance of law and order in the province than >-hia 
large body of the representatives of the people ? Wbo 
can bo more vitally interested in the maintenanoa 0 


peace and tranquility, in the provinces 


than such re- 


presentatives? Is it reasonable to apprehend that eu^ 
a bedy will refuse to vote supplies which may L) 
for the maintirarce of law and older ? Again 



such an assembly, which will evidently include a large 
number of men of light and leading in the province, bo 
most competent to consider questions relating to land 
revenue and tenants’ rights ? Will it not be right to 
assume that their combined intelligence and sense of 
justice will lead sueh an assembly to advocate fair play 
between the Government and the people and between 
one section of the people and another ? Why then 
should these suhjects be reserved to he specially dealt 
with both administratively and legislatively ? The pro- 
vision that if the Legislative Council should refuse to 
accept the budget proposals for reserved subjects, the 
Governor-in-Council should have power to restore the 
whole or any part of the original allotment should be 
dropped. The Legislative Council should bo trusted to 
rightly understand and discharge its obligations in a 
matter of such vital concern to the people as the main- 
tenance of law and order. If there is an apprehension 
that existing expenditure on departments primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance of law and order may he 
reduced, this may he guarded against by a special pro- 
vision that this shall not be done unless it is assented to 
by the Governor. 

34, On the legislative side the proposal for a Grand 
Committee should be dropped. It involves a serious 
and unwarrantable derogation from the power and 
dignity of the Provincial Legislative Councils. All 
provincial legislation is at present passed by the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils. This should continue 
f o be po in the future. The Indian Statute book con- 
tains over-abundant legislation for the maintenance of 
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law and order in the country. Asa rule suoh legisla- 
tion is all-India legislation, and has with few exceptions 
been enacted in the past by the Imperial Legislative 
Council. It may be safely assumed that it will continue 
to be so in the future. Few Provincial Councils have 
enacted any law affecting the maintenance of law and 
order. i The Bengal Council has between 1862 and 1914 
enacted only the Calcutta Police Act, the Bengal Mili- 
tary Police Act, the Calcutta Sub-Police Act and the 
Village Chowkidari Act. And the Bombay Council 
has since 18G7 enacted the Bombay Village Police Act 
and the City of Bombay and District Police Acts. 
It will be a gratuitous affront to the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils, both present and future, to suggest 
that they will not deal in the right spirit with any 
legislation of that character that any Provincial Execu- 
tive Government may think fit to underbake. It is also 
difficult to understand what Provincial Legislation a 
Provincial Governor may require for the discharge of 
bis responsibility for the ‘ reserved subjects. ' Bat 

assuming that he should, it passes my understanding 
why the Provincial Legislative Council should nob enact 
it. Iu view of the laws and regulations which already 
exist, Parliament should tell Executive Governments 
iu India that no legislation shall he passed in future 
Unless it receives the support of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Councils. It is evident 
that it is contemplated that the Grand Committees 
should, be oalled into existence only occasionally. If 
then any occasion should arise when a Provincial Legis* 
lative Council Bhould refuse to pass any legislation which 
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Ihe Executive Government considers to be necessary, it 
will be better to ask the Central Government with the 
over-riding power of legislation which it is proposed to 
retain for it to enact it for the provinoe. As regards 
legislation relating to land revenue aud tenant rights, 
clearly it is the popular Legislative Council which must 
under a proper constitution include a large number of 
representative landholders and tenants, which would be 
the most appropriate body to deal with it. 

35 So far then as the Provincial Governments are 
conoarued, I would recommend that there should be an 
Executive Council of four numbers, two of whom should be 
Indians nominated by the Governor out of a panel elected 
by the elected members of the Legislative Council holding 
charge of and being specially responsible for subjects of 
She most vital ccuocrn to the people, and that there 
should be no reserved subjaccs and no Grand Committee. 
I would agree that the resolutions of the Councils other 
than thoso relating to the budget should be treated as 
recommendations. Resolutions relating to the budget 
should be binding on the Executive and the budget 
should be* modified to aocord with them, subject to this 
limitation that the Legislative Counoil should not have 
the power to reduce existing expenditure on departments 
relating to law and order without the consent of the 
Governor-in-Council. No new expenditure should be 
incurred unless it is approved by the Legislative Counoil. 

BURMA. 

36. I should not omit to say a few words about 
Burma. The reason given for setting aside the problem 
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of Burma’s political evolution for separate aod future 
consideration are inadequate and unconvincing. Burma 
was annexed to British India against the wish both of 
Burmans and Indians. If it had been made a Crown 
Colony as the Indian National Congress had urged, 
it would not have had to bear the greater oost of 
administration by the Indian Civil Service. But the 
proposal did nob suit the Service, for the emoluments 
and prizes of the Indian Civil Service are greater than 
those ot a Crown Colony. However, as Burma has had 
to hear so long the disadvantages of having been maid 
a province of India, it iH nothing hub fair that it should 
be allowed to share with the rest of India the advant- 
ages of a popular administration. It would appear 
that it has an even stronger claim to a measure of self- 
government than India. It was but yesterday that it 
was deprived of self-rule and placed under foreign 
subjection. Those conditions upon which Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford have laid so much emphasis are 
much more favourable there than in India. Eiucationis 
far more widespread among the people, there are no such 
religious differences as exist in India, and the claim 
of the upper classes to be in sympathy with the masses 
will perhaps bo more readily conceded in their case 
than has been done in the case of Indians, It is no 
fault of the Burmans that the Provincial Legislative 
Counoil of Burma, as constituted under the Morley* 
Minto scheme, has no Burman elected element. As 
regards the argument that the application to Burma 
of the general principles of throwing opeu the public 
services more widely to Indians, would only mean the 
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replacements of one alien bureaucracy by another, 
Indiana do not desire to lord it over their brethren of 
Burma ( and they will have no complaint to make if 
it will be laid down that the puhlic services of Burma 
shall be recruited from the Burmese atone. If, however, 
as I fear, a good proportion of the services will be 
reserved for recruitment from non-Burmans, it will not 
be violently unreasonable to expect that Indians will be 
allowed to compete with Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders and South Africans for admission to that 
portion of the services. Bub it is unnecessary to dilate 
further on this. I hope that the reforms which it may 
be decided to introduce into India will be extended to 
Burma, with any reservation which the Burmans them- 
selves may desire to be made. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

37. But, as I have said before, no scheme of reform 
will meet the requirements of the India of to-day or satisfy 
her national sentiment, which will not admit Indians 
to a reasonable share of power in her central Govern- 
ment: and it is here that the proposals of Mr, Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford are sadly deficient. The Govern- 
ment of India is the centre of power in the Iudian 
Empire and so it wjll largely remain even wheu the 
proposed reforms have been introduced. It will conti- 
nue to deal with the most important questions which 
afifeob the country as a whole. It will still in a large 
Measure lay down principles and formulate policies. 
It will continue to deal with the great body of adjective 

substantive law which affects peace and order, life, 
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liberty aud property, freedom of speech and of the 
press. Legislation affeofcing the various religions of the 
people will still oontinue to be its special oare. It will 
continue to deal with the moat important heads of 
taxation, the income-tax, the salt tax, customs, traiffs, 
stamps aud court- fees ; with currency and exchange, 
banking aod credit, commerce aud industry, with rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, and other matters which 
closely Couch the people throughout the aountry. Being 
in sole charge of the army and measures of defenoe, 
and of all other Imperial departments, ib will continue 
to deal with the largest amount of annual expenditure. 
In addition to all this it is proposed by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford that a general over-riding power 
of legislation should be reserved to the Government of 
India for the discharge of all functions which it will 
have to reform. It would be enabled under this power 
to intervene iu any province for the protection and 
enforcement of the interests for which ib should con- 
sider itself responsible ; to legislate on any provincial 
matter in respect of which uniformity of legislation is 
desirable, either for the whole of India or for any two 
or more provinces, and to pass legislation which may ba 
adopted either simplicitor or with modifications by any 
province which may wish to make use of it. Mr. 
Montagu arid Lord Chelmsford do not wish to admit 
the representatives of the people bo any share in this 
vast power and responsibility which the Government 
of India wields. In their opinion * pending the deve- 
lopment of responsible government in the provinces 
the Government of India must remain responsible only 
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to Parliament. In other words in all matters which, 
it judges to be essential to the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities for peace, order and good government, it must,, 
saving only for its accountability to Parliament, retain 
indisputable power.' I respectfully join issue here. In. 
the first place though it may not be difficult to under- 
stand the words ' responsibilities for peace and order, 5 
it will be impossible to define ‘ responsibilities for good 
government.' The expression is all-comprehensive, 
aud may be used to include any measure which the 
Executive Government may set its heart upon. Past 
experience justifies apprehension. Whoever imagined 
that the words ‘prejudicial bo public safety’ in the 
rules under the Defence of India Act, would be inter- 
preted as they have been interpreted by ocveral Execu 
live Governments? The words ‘good government’ 
therefore ought in an^ event to be cub out of the 
formula for reserving power which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford have suggested. In the second place- 
even with this modification, I submit that it is essential 
that the Government of India should 1)6 made at least 
partly responsible to the people of (ndia acting through 
fcheir representatives in the Legislative Council. So far 
as the Parliament is concerned, the distinguished 
authors themselves have observed 1 that the interests 
shown by Parliament in Indian affairs has not been 
well- sustained or well-informed. It has tended to con- 
cern itself chiefly with a few subjects, such as the 
methods of dealing with political agitation, the opium 
hade, or the cotton excise duty’, and they have rightly 
Med that 1 in India suoh spasmodic interferences are 
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Apt to ba attributed to political exigencies at home.* 
In another place they say ; — ‘ Parliamentary control 
cannot in fact be called a reality. Discussion is often 
out of date and ill-informed ; it tends to be confined to a 
little knot of members and to stereotyped topics ; and it 
is rarely followed by any decision.’ They no doubt reoom* 
mend as a remedy that the House of Commons should be 
asked to appoint a Select Committee for Indian affairs 
at the beginning of each session, whioh should exercise 
its powers by informing itself from time to time upon 
Indian questions, and by reporting to the House before 
the annual debate on the Indian estimates. They also 
propose chat the Secretary of State’s salary should be 
placed on the English estimates aud voted annually 
by Parliament]. This will no doubt enable some live 
questions of Indian administration to he discussed by 
the House of Commons in Coupnittee of supply. BiP 
having regard to the other pre occupations of Parlia- 
ment, which will greatly increaso after the war, it is 
not reasonable to expect that Parliament will niV 
charge its responsibilities for the welfare of India any 
better in the future than it has done in the past. Tbs 
accountability of the Government of India to Parliament 
will, therefore, only mean its accountability to the Secre- 
tary of State for India who must generally be an uncer- 
tain factor. We know that this arrangement has not 
belp'O India very much in the past, and it ifi not likely 
to do so in future. In the circumstances of the case. 
Parliament, will best discharge its responsibility to the 
millions of India by telling the Executive Government 
of India, that subject to oertaiu reservations in whioh 
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Parliament, as represented by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, must keep control to itself, for instance, matters 
relating to defence, foreign and political relations, the 
Government of India should in future hold itself 
accountable to the people of India as they will be re- 
presented in the reconstituted Legislative Councils. 

38. Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are opposed 
to fehis view. They say : ' We recommend no alteration 
at present in the responsibility of the Givernmenb of 
India to Parliament — exoept in so far as the transfer of 
subjects to popular control in the provinces ipso facto 
removes them from the purview of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State — but we do provide 
greater opportunities for criticising and influencing the 
action of the Government of India, Such opportuni- 
ties we have had in abundance in the past, in the press, 
on the platform, in our Congresses aud Conferences, 
and in the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils, 
and we have used them to the best extent we could. 
But we have found them of little avail because they 
were unsupported by power. It is therefore that we 
seek opportunity accompanied by responsibility and 
power. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose to 
create an eularged Legislative Assembly for India with 
an elective majority. But in their own words they 

00 not offer responsibility to eleoted members of the 
Legislative Assembly,' nor even do they * define the 
sphere in which the Government will defer to the wishes 

01 the eleoted members,* as they have doue in the pro- 
vinces, They say they do so ' by a general prescription, 
which they leave the Government to interpret.' Be- 
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sides they have heavily discounted this proposal (of an 
enlarged Legislative Assembly with an elective majo- 
rity) by their other proposal of creating a Council of 
State, in which the Government will command a major- 
ity, In their own words ‘ the Council of State will be 
the supreme legislative authority upon all Indian 
legislation.’ The Council will not be a normal Second 
Chamber, but it will have greater power. It will take 
its part in ordinary legislative business and shall he 
the final legislative authority in matters which the 
Government regards as essential to the interests of 
peaoe, order or good government. If the Council of 
8tate should amend a bill which has been passed by the 
Assemhly in a manner whiah is inacoeptable to the 
Assembly, the Assembly will not have the power to 
reject or modify such amendments, if the Governor* 
General-in Council should certify that the amendments 
introduced by the Council are essential to the interests 
of peaoe and order or good government, including in 
this term souud financial administration. If the As* 
sembly should refuse leave to introduce a Government 
bill, or if the bill should be thrown out at any stage, 
the Goveroor-General-in Counoil will have the power, on 
certifying that the bill is within the formula cited 
above, to refer it de novo to the Council of State- The 
Governor-General-in-Counoil will also have the power in 
the case of emergency so certified, to introduce the 
bill in the first instance and to pass it through the 
Council of State, merely reporting it to the Assembly. 
In the case of a private bill, if a bill should emerg 0 
from the Assembly in a form which the Government 
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thick prejudicial to good administration, the Governor- 
General-in* Counoil will have power to certify it in the 
terms already cited, and to submit or re-submit it to the 
Council of State, and the bill will only become law in the 
form given it by the Counoil. 

39. Fiscal legislation will bo subject to the same pro- 
cedure which is recommended in respect of Government 
bills. The budget will be introduced into the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. 
Resolutions upon budget matters and upon all other 
questions, whether moved in the Assembly or in the 
Council of State, will continue to be advisory in cha- 
racter. 


40. I doubt if it is worth while creating the Legis- 
lative Assembly if the Council of State is to overshadow it 
to the extent proposed and to reduce it to a non-entity 
under certain conditions, I recognise that its creation 
will give greater representation to the people and 
increased opportunity of critioism ; but I do not want, 
more of it unaccompanied by responsibility. In sum- 
ming up*the result of the Minto-Morley Reforms of 
1909, Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford said : “ Res- 
ponsibility for the administration remained undivided, 
Power remained with the Government and the Councils 
were left with no functions but criticism.' 1 The same 
oritioism will apply to the proposals of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford relating to the Government of India. 

41. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose that 
this state of things should continue for ten years after the 
institution of the reforms proposed by them when it 

15 
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should be the duty of fche Commission, the appointment 
of which they have advooatad, to examine and report 
upon the new aouabibution of the Government of India, 
and if they see fit bo make proposals for future changes 
in the light of the experience gained. This meana that 
for fifteen years at least the Government of India should 
continue to exercise all its power as at present, and this 
the representatives of the people should have absolutely 
no share in it. Owing to the war, the next ten bo 
fifteen years will be most fateful years in the history 
of India. It oppresses my soul to think that during 
this period the Government of Iudia, which, as I have 
shown above, has failed to build up the strength and 
prosperity of the people to fche extant it should have 
done, should continue practically unchanged, and that 
the representatives of the people anxious to promote 
the good of their fellowmen, should still have bo bear 
the pain and humiliation of having no determining voice 
in fche government of their country. In the highest 
interests of humanity, as it is represented by the 320 
millions of this land, aud for fche good name of England, 
I earnestly hope that this will not be so, and that the 
statesmen of England will see that the Government of 
India is brought to a reasonable extent under the 
control of the people whose affairs ib administers. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have well-described the 
effects of the war on the Indiau miud. Let the states- 
men of England ponder whether ib will be reasonable t0 
expect the people of India to bo satisfied with any aohema 
of reform whioh will still keep them out of all power m 
the Central Government of their oounfcry. 
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42. The Congress-Muslim League did not suggest a 
Second Chamber because it was felt that the Executive 
Government, with its power of vetoing both resolutions 
and legislative proposals of the Legislative Councils, 
would really play the part of a Second Chamber. I still 
think that this is a sound vie<v, for what is the main 
purpose of creating the Council of State, but to give a 
legai form to the will of the Executive Government? 
Why then let not the Executive Government exeroise 
that will by moans of the veto ? It may he urged that 
that would not place in the hands of the Government the 
means of securing the affirmative power of legislation and 
of obtaining supplies. For the authors frankly say: — 
‘What we seek is some means, for use on special occa- 
sions, for placing on the statute book, after full publicity 
of discussion, permanent measure to which the majority 
of members in the legislative Assembly may be unwill- 
ing to assent But either the Government should give 
up such an idea, or they should abandon the idea of 
oreating Legislative Councils with elective majorities. 
Under the existing constitution, no existing enactment 
can be repealed without tlie consent of the head of the 
Government. Lab it be provided that no existing 
expenditure on certain services, for instance, military 
oharges for the defence of the country, shall be decreas- 
ed except with such consent. But with this reservation 
let the budget bo voted upon by the Council. It is 
nothing but fair that all future increase in expenditure 
should depend upon the Government being able to satisfy 
the elected representatives of the people, who will have to 
k Qar the burden of taxation, that every proposed increase 
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is needed in the interests of the oountry. So also with 
regard to all new legislation. Let the Government trusts 
the Council which it is going to oreate. The Indian 
members of the Council have not on important occasions 
failed to stand by the Government in the past. There 
Is no justification for apprehending that members of the 
reconstituted Council, whioh will be much larger and 
more representative, will not lend similar support to 
Government in all essential matters. Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford have been good enough to acknow- 
ledge the correctness of the attitude of the Indian 
members towards the Government. They say : — ‘ We 
desire however to pay a tribute do the sense of respon- 
sibility whioh has animated the members of the Indian 
Legislative Council in dealing with Government legi&la 
fcion. In the passage of very controversial measures, 
such as the Press Act, the Government* received a Iart»e 
amount of solid support from non-officials ; similarly it 
received assistance when measures of real importance 
such, for example, as the Defence of India Act and the 
recent grant of one hundred millions to the Imperial 
treasury, were under discussion, Again, good examples 
of the practical nature of the work done were afforded 
by the debates on the Factories Act and the Companies 
Act.’ 

43. Having regard to all the considerations I have 
mentioned above, I would suggest that the proposal to 
oreate a Council of State should be dropped. Any 
serious difference of opinion whioh may at any time arlse 
Jaetweeo the Executive Government and the Legist' 
-tive Council, would be got aver by means of the veto 
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and the power of promulgating ordinances. But it 
Should be provided, as was suggested by the Congress 
in 1886, that whenever the veto is exercised, a full 
exposition of the grounds on whioh this has been 
considered necessary, should be published and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State ; and in any suob case 
on a representation made through the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State by the over-ruled 
majority, the proposed Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, should review the decision of the Gov- 
ernment. If however it is decided to create such a 
Council, it is essential that its composition should be 
liberalised. So far baok as 1886, the Indian National 
Congress urged that not less than one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils, which 
it recommended should be enlarged should be elected, 
not more than one-fourth should be offioials holding seats 
ex-officio in the Councils, and nob more than one-fourth 
should bo nominated by Government. During the thirty- 
two years that have since passed, the Councils have been 
twioe reformed, and as has been shown in the preceding 
paragraph, their work has been satisfactory. After this 
long lapse of time, and after the fresh proofs of fidelity 
and devotion whioh India has given during the last four 
years of the war, is it too much to ask that in the pro- 
posed Council of State, whioh will really take the place 
of the present Legislative Council, the number of members 
selected by electorates in which Indians predominate, 
should not be less than half of the total number ? Ex- 
perience has proved that the elected representatives of 
the European community almost always side with tha 
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Government?. Therefore, though elected, they should 
be regarded as good as nominated by the Government. 
If this is done. I think it will reconcile Indian public 
opinion to the proposal of a Council of State. Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford propose that the rogu- 
lationa which the Governor-General-in-Counoil should 
make as to the qualifications of candidates for election 
to the Council of State should bo such as will ensure 
that? their status and position and record of sendees 
will give to the Council a senatorial character, and the 
qualities usually regarded aa appropriate to a revising 
chamber. The Government should find in this provision 
an assurance that the members of the Council of State 
will he even more inclined by training and temperamert 
to support it than the members of the present Council 
have been, in matter# essential to the interests of peace f 
order and good government. If this proposal is accepted, 
it will take away all fcho ungraciousness which ab prepent 
surrounds the proposed Council of State, and will 
enable the people to become familiar with and to form a 
fair estimate of the value of a normal Second Chamber. 

INDIAN8 IN THE 'EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

44. There is only one more important change which 
I have to suggest, and that is in the number of Indian 
Members in the Executive Council of the Government 
of India. The Gongress-Muslim League scheme urged 
that half the number of members in every Executive 
Council, Imperial and Provincial, should be Indians. Mr- 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have recommended that 
this principle should be adopted in the case of the 
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Provincial Executive Councils. But they have suggest- 
ed the appointment of only one other Indian Member in 
the Executive QJouncil of the Government of India. I 
submit that the principle which has been accepted in 
the oase of the Provincial Executive Councils should be 
accepted in the oase of the Government of India. Of 
course no one can say definitely at present how many 
members there will be in the Government of India 
when it haB been reconstituted. But assuming, as it 
is not altogether unlikely, that there will be six such 
members, it is nothing but right*und proper that three 
of them should be Indians. The filling up of half 
the appointments in the Council with Indians will 
not affect the deoisions of the Council so far as mere 
votes will be concerned. For, with the Viceroy, the 
European members will still form the majority. But it 
will provide for a much more satisfactory representation 
of Indian public opinion to the Executive Council. It 
will be perhaps the most effective step towards training 
Indians for full responsible government. In my opinion 
nothing will create a greater feeling of assurance about 
the intentions of Government regarding the establish- 
ment of responsible government in this country than 
the step which I recommend. It will create widespread 
satisfaction. 

45. To sum up. The proposals should be expanded 
»nd modified aa follows : — 

(l) A definite assurance should be given that it is 
intended that full responsible government shall be 
GBtablished in India within a period not exceeding twenty 
years. 
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(2) It should be laid down that Indians shall be 
trained f^r and admitted, if they pass the prescribed 
tests, to the extent of at least a half of the appoint- 
ments in every branch of the public service, eivil and 
military. 

(3) It should be provided that half the number of 
members of the Executive Council of the Government of 
India shall be Indians. 

(4) If the proposed Council of S.ata is created, it 
should be provided that half of its members shall be 
those elected by electorates in which Indians predo- 
minate. 

(5) It should be clearly laid down that existing 
expenditure on certain services, in particular military 
charges for the defence of the country, shall not be 
reduced without the consent of the Governor-General- 
in-Council ; but that, subject to this provision, the bud- 
get shall be voted by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) India should be given the same measure of 
fiscal autonomy which the self-governing Dominions of 
the Empire will enjoy. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

46. (1) The Provincial Legislative Councils should 

be enlarged as to permit of a member being returned 
from every tahsil or taluqa, or a group or groups thereof 
ooutaining a certain minimum of population, and the 
franchise should be as broad as possible to ensure the 
adequate representation of every important interest, 
including that of the tenants, and 
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(2) lb should be provided that the persons who are 
to be appointed Ministers of the reconstituted Councils! 
shall be those who command bhe confidence of the 
majority of the eleoted members. 

(3) That though Buob ministers should hold special 
charge of certain subjects, they shall be members of 
the Executive Council of the Province. 

(4) There should be no reserved subjects. If there 
is to be any reservation, it should be limited to this that 
existing expenditure on departments relating to law and 
order shall nob be reduced without the consent of the 
Governor-in-Counoil. 

(5) The proposal for the Grand Committee should 
be dropped, 

(6) The principles of reform which may be finally 
laid down for the other Provinces of India should be 
applied in Burma also, subject?, if necessary, to any 
speoial reservation which the Burmans themselves may 
demand. 

m CONCLUSION. 

47. I haVe done. At the conclusion of their very 
Vole and elaborate report, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford invited * reasoned criticism' of their proposals, 
I have attempted to offer some. I hope that they may 
find it of some value, and that they may reconsider 
foeir opinions regarding the conditions of the problem 
*nd the recommendations whioh they have based upon 
those opinions. I hope also that the other members of 
Hia Majesty’s Government, and generally other English 
men who will have to deal with those recommendations* 
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may find thig oritioism of some help. We are entitled 
to expect that they will examine the conditions of 
the problem in the light of well ascertained facts 
and the testimony of history, and above all with a 
broad-minded sympathy which India hopes she has 
deserved of England. The question of the adequacy 
of the reforms wbioh are to be introduced is of the 
most vital conaern to India. It is thirty-three years 
since educated Indians, having noted the defects of 
the existing system, first begged their English fellow- 
subjects to allow them a share in the administration 
of their country's affairs. Their proposals were 
rejected. The result is writ large upon the country 
in the poverty and helplessness which pervade a land 
of abundant natural resources- A very unwelcome 
light has been thrown upon the situation by the fact 
that with a population of 320 millions, with every 
desire to do the best, and with a strenuous endeavour of 
eighteen monrhs, we have been able to raise, by loan, 
barely half the amount of the hundred millions which 
we promised last year as a war gift to England. I have 
given reasons to justify my belief that if England 
had agreed to share with us power and opportunity 
for service, which we asked for in 1886, the country 
would have become so prosperous and so much more 
closely attaohed to England that we could have easily 
given away a thousand millions in oasb, and ft milh° D 
or two more of men, as well equipped aud trained ae 
Englishmen, who would have long ete this turned the 
tide in favour of the Allies, and saved millions of brave 
Englishmen and Frenchmen from death. Wo have 
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reiterated the same reqnest with greater unanimity 
and insistence since 1916. Let not England repeat 
the mistake of rejecting it again. The reforms which 
the Congress and the Muslim League have asked for, 
are as much needed to prepare India to defend herself 
and bo be a source of greater strength Rnd not of weakness 
to the Empire, as to promote the happiness and prosperity 
of her childern. They have been long over-due. The war 
has only brought their need into greater prominence and 
relief, and lent un expected arid powerful support to the 
inherent justice of the demand, India has been faithful 
to England in the hour of her sorest trial. All that she 
asks is that in determining her future constitution England 
should aotupon the principles of justice and liberty, and 
of the right of every people to rule their own destinies, 
for which she has been fighting perhaps the most splendid 
fight known to history and in which s.ho has been helped 
by India with her blood and treasure. Bor-h En gland 
aud India are on their trial. May God grant clearness 
of vision and courage to us Indians to press for — and to 
Englishmen to consent to — the full measure of reform 
whioh is needed in the vital interests of India — and of 
the British Empire. 



THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

I 

The following prospectus of the Benares Hindu 
University Scheme icas published in July 1911 . 

The proposal to establish a Hindu University at 
Benares was first pub forward at a meeting held in 1904, 
at the ‘ Minb House’ at Benares, which was presided over 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. A prospectus of 
the University was published and circulated in October, 
1905, and it was discussed at a seleot meeting held at 
the Town Hall at Benares on the 31st December, 1905, 
at which a number of distinguished educationists and 
representatives of the Hindu community of almost every 
province of India were present. It was also considered 
and approved by the Congress of Hindu Religion whiob 
met at Allahabad in January, 1906. The soheme me* 
with much approval and support both from the Press and 
the public. 

To the soheme for establishing a Hind a University, said the 
Pioneer in a loading artiole, the most oordial encouragement may 

be offered A orore of rupees does not seem to be an excessive 

sum for a purpose so dearly excellent, and which no doujrt appeals 

to a very numerous olass Even if Mahomedans and Christians 

da not hasten to embrace the opportunities offered under the most 
liberal constitution of this new centre of learning, there are two 
thundered million Hindus to whom it should appeal as true Alma 
Mater, and surely no greater constituency could be desired. 
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The Hon. Sir Jamas La Touche, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, was pleased to bless 
it in the following words : — 

If the cultured classes throughout India are willing to esta- 
blish a Hindu University with its colleges clustered round it, they 
have my best wishes for its success. But if tho institution is to 
be first-rate, the oost will be very great, and the bulk of the money 
must be found elsewhere than in this province. At this era of the 
world's progress no one will desire or approve a second-rate 
institution. 

This was in 1906. The scheme has ever since been 
kept alive by discussions and consultations with a view 
to begin work. But owing to circumstances which need 
not be mentioned here, an organised endeavour to carry 
out the proposal had to be put off year after year until 
last year. Sufth endeavour would assuredly have been 
begun last year. But the lamented death of cur late 
King-Emperor, and the schemes for Imperial and Pro- 
vincial memorials to His Majesty, and the All-India 
memorials to the retiring Viceroy, came in, and the 
projeob of the University had yet to wait. Efforts have 
now been going on siuoe January last to realise the long- 
cherished idea. As the result of the discussion which 
bus gone on, the scheme has undergone some important 
changes. It has generally been agreed that the proposed 
University should be a residential and teaohing Univer- 
sity of the modern type. No such University txists at 
present in India. All the five Universities which exist 
mainly examining Universities. They have done and 
*ra doing most useful work. Bub the need for a Univer- 
which will teaoh as well as examine, and wbiob by 
r eason of beiug a residential University, will rea lisetbe 
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ideal of University life as it was known in bbe past in 
India, and it is known at present in (she advanced coun- 
tries of the West, has long been felt, and deserves bo be 
satisfied, 


THE OBJECTS. 

The objects of the University have been thus formu- 
lated : — 

(i) To promote the Btudy of the Hindu 8haatraB and of 
Sanskrit literature generally, as a means of preserving and popula- 
rising for the benefit of the Hindus in particular and of the world at 
largo in general, the best thought and oulture of the Hindus, and 
all that was good and great in the ancient civilization of India; 

(it) 1 3 promote learning and research generally in arts and 
science in all branohes ; 

(Hi) to advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and 
professional knowledge, combined with the necessary practical 
training, as is best calculated to help iu promoting indigenous 
industries and in developing the material resources of tbo country; 
and 

(trl to promote the building up of character in youth by 
making religion and ethios an integral part of education. 

THE COLLEGES. 

It i3 proposed that to carry out these objects, as» 
and so far as funds should permit, the University should 
comprise the following Colleges : — 

fl) A Sanskrit College — with a Theologioal department; 

(2) A College of Arts and Literature ; 

\ (3) A College of Scienoe and Technology ; 

(4) A College of Agriculture ; 

(5) A College of Commerce ; 

(6) A College of Medioine ; and 

f7) A College of Music and the Fine Arts, 
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lb will thus be seen that the Faculties which it is 
proposed to.. constitute at the University are those very 
Faculties, wbLcth., generally .find recognition at every 
modern Univer sity in Europe and Amerioa. There is no 
proposal as yet to establish a Faculty of Law ; but this 
omission can easily be made good if there is general 
desire that the study of Law should also be provided 
for. 


THE SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

The Colleges have been somewhat differently named 
now. Vaidio College of the old scheme has given place 
to the Sanskrit College with a theological department, — 
where satisfactory provision can be made for the teach- 
ing of the Vedas also. Over a hundred years ago in the 
year 1791, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Benares, proposed to Earl CcJrnwallis, the Governor- 
General : 

That a certain portion of the surplus revenue of the province 
or zemindari of Benares should be Bet apart for the support of a 
Hindu college or aoademy for the preservation of the Sanskrit 
literature add religion of chat nation, at this the centre of their 
faith and the oommon resort of their tribes. 

The proposal was approved by the Governor-General, 
and the Sanskrit College was established. From that 
time it has been the most important institution for the 
preservation and the promotion of Sanskrit learning 
throughout India. The debt of gratitute .which the 
Hindu community owes to the British Government for 
having made this provision for the study of Sanskrit 
Naming oan never be repaid. Aud it is in every way 
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meet and proper that instead of establishing a new College 
in the same oity where the same subjects will be taught, 
the Government should be approached with a proposal 
to incorporate this College with the proposed University. 
If the proposal meets with the approval of the Govern* 
mane, as it may reasonably be hoped that it will, all that 
will then be necessary will be to add a theological depart- 
ment to the Sanskrit College, for the teaching of the 
Vedas. When the Sanskrit College was started four 
chairs had been provided for the teaching of the four 
Vedas. And they were all subsequently abolished. This 
has long been a mattar for regret. Mr. George Nioholis. 
a former Headmaster of the Sanskrit College, wrote in 
1844 : 

Considering the high antiquity of this branch of learning (the 

Vedas), it is a pity that in a College established by Government 

lor the express purpose of not only cultivating but preserving 
Hindu literature, studies of the highest antiquarian value should 
have been discouraged by the abolition of the Veda Professorships 

The Vedas have more than antiquarian value for 
Hindus. They are the primary source of their religion. 
And it is a matter of reproach to the Hindus, that while 
excellent provision is made for the Bfcudy and elucidation 
of the Vedas in Germany and America, there is not one 
Bingle first-rate institution in this country for the proper 
study of these sacred books. An effort will be made to 
remove thisreproaoh by establishing a good Vaidio School 
at this University. This, if done, will complete the 
provision for the higher study of Sanskrit literature at 
Kashi, the anoient seat of auoieut learning. The Vaidi° 
School will naturally have an ashram or hostel attached 
to it for the residence of Brabmaoharis, some of whom 
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no ay be trained as teachers of religion. The substitution 
of the name, ‘the Sanskrit College’ for the Vaidik 
College in the scheme, has baeu made in view of this 
possible incorporation. 

THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND LITERATURE. 

The second College will be a College of Arts and 
Literature, where languages, comparative philology, phi- 
losophy, history, political economy, pedagogics, &o , will 
be caught. It is proposed that the existing Central 
Hindu College at Benares should be made the nucleus of 
this College. The eelf-saoiifice and devotion vvhtch have 
built up tins first-class institution, must be thaukfully 
acknowledged ; and, if the terms of incorporation can be 
satisfactorily settled, as they may well be, the College 
should be taken up by the University, and improved and 
developed so as to beooma the premier College on the Arts’ 
siae of the University, The incorporation and develop- 
ment will be both natural and reasonable, and there is 
reason to hope that the authorities of the Central Hindu 
College will agree to this being done. 

the college of science and technology. 

The third College will be the College of Scuenae and 
Technology, with four well-equipped departments of pure 
&nd applied sciences. It is proposed that this should be 
l*be first College to be established by the University. In 
the present economic condition of India there is no 
branch of education (or which there is greater need than 
aciermfio aud technical instruction. All thoughtful 
Servers are agreed chat the saivatioa of the country 
many of r,he economic evils to which it is at present 

lfi 
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Laxkqsed in the diversion of a substantial portion of 
Ithe population from agricultural to industrial pursuits. 
|Tbis demands a multiplication of the existing facilities 
for technical and industrial education. Decades ago the 
Famuie Commission of 1878 said in their lleport : 

At the root of much of tho poverty of tho people of India and 
the r^ks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity lie? »hc 
Unf >rcuuato os rotimv-ineo t.h vt, agriculture for mi almost the sol: 
occupation of ih« m i s of the p -oph. and that no remedy for 
present evil-. > .. > no c- mul<_tc which dots not include introduction 
of a divers hf id * coup itio.is thruugu which the surplus pcpulit>on 
m iy be drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to eirritlu, 
means of subsistence in manuiaciuros and such employments. 

Sneaking nearly a quarter of a century after, in Inn 
very ahin opening address to !*a Industrial Conference 
Wiiioh mot ab Naini Tal in 1907, the Ilou’blu Sir John 
Hawo't said ; — 

“It is clear that, in spite of some hopeful signs, we have hardly 
as yet started on the way towards finding industrial employment, 
by means of the scientific improvements brought about in tho art 
of manufacture, for the surplus portion of our 48 or 50 millions oi 
population." * * “ It is impossiole for auy one interested 

in the industrial development, of this country to study tho annual 
trade returns without lamenting that so much valuable raw pro 
duce which might ha made up locally, should leave our porta 
annually to be conveyed to other countries, there to bo converted 
into manufactured articles, and often be reomported into India in 
that form. * * * Mr Holland wdl perhaps regret 

moat the continued export of mi it r al proc no s capable o. r ^ J * 
worked up locally into manufactured articles, and Icettaiio) 
his regret ; but I confess that my chiof regrets are at present 
the enormous export of hides, cotton, and seed, because the*® 
raw products could bo so very easily worked up into n3 ' ‘ ' 
factures in our midst;. " * * * “We cannot reg'il.H" . ^ 

BUtish’ne and the shower ; the seed time and the harvest , t ^ ^ 
bn t d tf. power ( f mar. But we can centre), to Mine i* Ll "-' 
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disposal of the produots of the earth, thereby opening new avonueu 
to employment and spreading greater prosperity over the land.” 

And in another part of the same address, the die* 
tinguished speaker urged that in order that this Bhould 
be possible bechnioal education must be promoted. “ lb 
does seem to me to be an axiom,” said Sir John Ilewefcb, 
“that there is a vary close connecdon between education 
and the progress of industries and trade. Undoubtedly, 
this truth has not been suflioieutiy recognised in India, and 
to my mind its backwardness in industries and trade ia 
largely due to the failure to recognize the importance of 
organization on a proper basis of its system of education. ” 
The introduction of such a system was strongly advocat- 
ed by Hon’ble Mr. S.LL Butler in an excellent note which 
he prepared for the said Industrial Conference. Mr. Butler 
fchere'drew attention to “ the remarkable growth and 
expansion of technical education in the West and Japan 
of recent years,” which " marks at once changes in 
industrial conditions and in educational ideals,” and 
urged the need of making the beginning of a similar 
system of education in the United Provinces. Among 
many otbhr useful recommendations was one for the 
establishment of a Technological Institute afcCawnpore. 

In speaking of it Mr. Butler said : — 

“ K few techriioal soholar9hip3 — tenable across the 8eas — 
excellent though they are — can never supply the impetus of a 
technological institute. Every civilised country has its technologi * 

cal institutes in numbers ” (The italics are ours) “In the 

beginning all these institutions wero, doubtless, humble but it is 
still true that in oounf 'i n s ye* ning to be industrial, teobnical 
Question has begun lirgoly nfc tbo top. Technical education 
J °wer down iolhwed as a rule afv-r the srrai gme-al 
e aucatiou,»> 
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Ifc is a matter of sinom-e satisfaction that accepting 
the recommendation of the Industrial Conference which 
were strongly supported by the Government of the 
United Provinces, the Government of India has been 
pleased to sanction the establishment of a Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore; that the Roorki College has been 
greatly strengthened and improved ; and that some other 
noteworthy steps have been taken to promote technical 
education in the United Provinces. Progress has been 
recorded in some other Provinces. We must feel 
deeply thankful to the Givernment for what they 
have done and are doing in this direction ; but we 
should at the same time remember that there is need for 
much more to be done in this vast country, and should 
recognise that it is not right for us to look to the State 
alone to provide all the scientific and technical education 
that is needed by the people. We should reoognise that 
it is the duty and the privilege of the publia — -particularly 
of the wealthy and charitable among them — to loyally 
supplement the efforts of the Government in this 
direction. The remarks that the late Director-General of 
Statistics in India made about a year ago, are quite 
pertinent to this subject and may usefully be quoted here. 
Wrote Mr. O'Conor : — 

I hope the leaders of the industrial movement (in India) w H 
not make the mistake of thinking that the acquisition of teoimi^l 
skill may be limited to the artisan class. It is, on the contraiy. 
essentially necessary that the younger members of families ot 
social status should learn the beat methods of running a 
factory and qualify for responsible executive pisitions in sucib a 
factory. Technical schools and Colleges are wanted, and, as usu 1 > 
the teudency is to look to the State to supply them. iui 
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recommend, however, that the community should found them and 
should be oontent with grants-iu-aid from the State. The late 
Mr. Tata of Bombay gave a noble example of how such things 
should be done, and I wish there were even ten other men like 
him, patriotic, independent, farseemg and splendidly publia- 
spirited, ready to do something like what he did. 

It is not perhaps the good fortune of India at present* 
to discover to the world ten more such splendidly public- 
spirited sons as the late Jamshedjee Nusserwanjee Tata. 
But it is not too much t.o hope that the high and the 
humble among her sons of the Hindu community, have 
sufficient public spirit to raise by their united contribu- 
tions a sum equal to at least twice the amount which 
that noble son of India offered for the good of his 
countrymen, to build up a College of Science and Tech- 
nology which should be a great centre for scattering 
broadcast among the people a knowledge of the known 
results of scientific investigation and research in their 
practical applications to industry, and thus form a neces- 
sary complement to the Research Institute at Bangalore 
and to the proposed Technological Institute at Cawnpore. 

• THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 

It is proposed that the second College to be establish- 
ed should be the College of Agriculture. For a country 
where more than two-thirds of the population depend for 
their subsistence on the soil, the importance of agricul- 
ture oannot be exaggerated. Even when manufacturing 
industries have been largely developed, agriculture is 
hound to remain the greatest and the most important 
national industry of India. Besides, agriculture is the 
h&Bio industry, the industry on which most of the other 
mdustries depend. As the great scientist Baron Leibig 
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has said — ‘ perfeob agriculture is the foundation of all 
trade and industry — is the foundation of the riches of the 
State.’ The prosperity of India is, therefore, moBb closely 
bound up with the improvement of its agriculture. The 
greatest service that oan be rendered to the teeming 
millions of this country is to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grows at present. The experience 
of the West has shown that this result can be achieved 
by means of scientific agriculture. A comparison of the 
present outturn per acre in this country with what was 
obtained here in former times and what is yielded by the 
land of other countries shows the great necessity and the 
vast possibility of improvement in this direction. Wheat 
land in the United Provinces which now gives 840 lbs. 
an acre yielded 1,140 lbs. in the time of Akbar. The 
average yield of wheat per acre in India is 700 lbs ; in 
England it is 1,100 lbs. Of rice the yield in India is 800 
lbs. as against 2,500 lbs. in Bavaria. America produces 
many timeB more of cotton and of wheat per acre 
than we produce in India. This marvellously increased 
production in the West is the result of the application of 
science to agriculture. The February number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture draws attention to the 
faot that in the single State of Ontario which subsidises 
the Guelph College of Agriculture to the extent of 
£25,000 annually, the material return for this outlay is 
officially stated as follows : — 

The application of scientific principles to the praotioa* 
operations of the farm, and the interchange and dissemination of 
the results of experiments conducted at the College and the 
practical experience of successful farmers, have increased the 
returns from the farm far in excess of the expenditure on aocount 
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thereof. The direob gain in yield in one olasa of grain alone has 
more than covered the total coat of agricultural education and 
experimental work in the Province. 

There is no reason wnv resort to scientific methods 
should noc yield equally satisfactory results here. 

Iu the Resolution on Education which the Govern- 
ment of India published iu 1904, they noted that ' the 
provision for agricultural education in India is at present 
meagre and stands, seriously in need of expansion and 
reorganisation.’ Much progress has been made since then. 
An Imperial Agricultural College and Research Insti- 
tute have been established at Pusa, and Provincial 
Agricultural Colleges have been improved. For all this 
we must feel thankful to the Government. Bub the need 
for more provision for arginultural education is still very 
great, and it is believed that an agricultural College, 
established and maintained by the voluntary contributions 
of the people, is likely to prove specially useful in making 
the study of agricultural science much more popular and 
fruitful than it is at present. 

THE COLLEGE OP COMMERCE. 

It is proposed that the third College to be established 
should be the College of Commerce and Administration. 
The importance of commercial education — that is a 
special training for the young man who infceud to devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits — as a factor in 
National and international progress is now fully reoog- 
n, sed in the advanced countries of the West. Those 
Batioua of the West which are foremost in tho commerce 
°f the world have devoted the greatest attention to 
commercial education. Germany was the first to reoog- 
0189 the necessity and usefulness of this kind of 
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eduoation. America followed suit ; bo did Japan ; and 
during the last fifteen years England has fully made 
up its deficiency in institutions for commercial educa- 
tion. The Universities of Birmingham and Manchester 
have special Faculties of Commeroe with the diploma of 
Baohelor of Commerce. So has the University of Leeds. 
Professor Lees Smith, who came to India two yjears ago at 
the invitation of the Government of Bombay, in addressing 
the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras, said : — 

The leaders of commerce and business need to bo scientifically 
trained just as a dootor or a barrister or professional man is... 
Modern experience shows us that business requires administrative 
capacity of the very highest type. It needs not merely technical 
knowledge, but it needs the power of dealing with new situations, 
of going forward at the right moment and of controlling labour. 
These are just the qualities which Universities have always claimed 
as being their special business to foHter ; and we, thereforo, say 
that if you are going to fulfil any of the hopes which were held 
out yesterday by your President, if you are going to take into 
your own hands the control of the commerce of this nation, then 
youmust produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initiative men 
who are likely to be produced by the University Faoulues of 
Commerce. ..The University Faculty of Commerce is intended, 
of course, to train the judgment and to mould the minds of men. 
It is claimed that although it must give primarily a liberal 
education, it is possible to give that education which has a direct 
and practical bearing on business life. ..That kind of man (a m aa 
so trainedi haB immense possibilities in the world of commerce; 

he is the kind of man on whom you must depend to lead you m 
the industrial march in the future. 

When it is remembered that the export and fcha 
import trade of India totals up more than 30C 
crores of rupeeB every year, it can easily be imagined 
what an amount of employment can be found for 
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young men in the various branches of oommeroe, in and 
oub of the oouutry, if satisfactory arrangements oan be 
made to impart to them the necessary business education 
and training. The possibilities of development here are 
truly great; and the establishment of a College of Com- 
merce seems to be urgenbly called for to help to some 
extent to make those possibilities real. 

THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 

It is proposed that the next College to be established 
should be the College of Medicine, The many Medical 
Colleges and schools whiob the Government have 
established in various provinces of India have done and 
are doing a great deal of good to the people. But the 
supply of qualified medical men is still far Bhort of the 
requirements of the country. The graduates and licen- 
tiates in medicine and surgery whom these Colleges turn 
out are mostly absorbed by oicies and towns. Indeed,, 
even in these, a large portion of the population is served 
by Vaidyas and Hakims, who practise, or are supposed 
to practise, according to the Hindu or Mahomedan 
system of medicine. In the villages in which the nation 
dwells, qualified medical practitioners are still very rare. 
Hospital assistants are employed in the dispensaries 
maintained by District Boards. But the number of 
these also is small. The result is that it is believed that 
vast numbers of the people have to go without any 
medical aid in fighting against disease, and a large 
number of them have in their helplessness to welcome 
the medioal assistance of men who are often uninstruofc- 
0 d and inoompetent. The need for more Medical 
Colleges is thus obvious and insistent. In the last 
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session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the Bon’ble 
Surgeon-General Lukis, Inspeotor-General of Civil 
Hospitals in India, referring to the advice reoently given 
to the Bombay medical men by Dr. Tremalji Nariman, 
exhorted Indians to found more Medical Colleges. Said 
Surgeon-General Lukis : — 

In the vory excellent speech which we listened to with such 
interest yesterday, th9 Hon. Mr. Gokhale when pleading the 
cause of primary education, said that it was a casein which it 
was necessary that there should be the cordial co-operation of the 
Government with the public. May 1 be allowed to invert the 
terms and say — ‘ thi% is a case whore we want the cordial co- 
operation of the public with the Government. * I hope that the 
wealthy and charitable public will bear this in mind, and 
I can assure them that if they will do anything to advauoe 
the scheme for the institution of unofficial Medical Colleges 
entirely officered by Indians, they will not only be conferring a 

benefit on the profession, but on their country at large It 

is well known that the Government Medical Colleges and schools 
cannot accommodate more than a fraction of those who ask 
for admission. In Calcutta alone, as I know from personal 
experience, over 200 candidates have to be rejected every year, 
and there is therefore ample room for well-equipped and properly 
staffed unofficial Medical Colleges and schools which may 
be either affiliated to the University or run on the same lines as a 
Government medical school but entirely conducted by Indian 
medioal men, and I look forward to the time when in every 
important centre in India we shall have well-equipped unofficial 
medioal schools working in friendly rivalry with the Government 
medical schools, and each institution striving its hardest to see 
which can get the best results at the University examinations. As 
Dr. Nariman said, this may take years to accomplish, but I 
earnestly hope that before I say farewell to India, I Bhall see it 
an accomplished fact, at auy rate in Calcutta and Bombay ; 
if I have said anything to-day whioh will induce the leaders of the 
people to gwe i, ha schema their cordial support, I feel, sir, thas 
I shall not have wasted the time of the Council by interposing 
this deoate. 
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The distinguishing feature of the proposed Medical 
College at Benares will be that Hmdu medical science 
will be taught here along with the European system of 
medicine and surgery. Hindu medioal science has 
unfortunately received less attention and recognition 
than it deserves. Hippocrates, who is called the 'Father 
of Medicine,’ because he first cultivated the subject 
aa a science in Europe, has been shown to have bor- 
rowed his Materia medica from the Hindus, 'it i- to the 
Hindus,’ says Dr. Wise, late of the Bengal Medical 
Service, ‘we owe the fir^t system of medicine.’ ‘It will be 
of soma interest to Hindu readers to know,’ says Romesh 
Dutb in his “History of Civilisation in Ancient India,” 
‘when foreign scientific skill and knowledge are required 
in every district in India for sanitary and medical work 
that twanty-two centuries ago, Alexander the Great kept 
Hindu physicians in his camp for the treatment of 
disease which Greek physicians could not heal, and that 
eleven centuries ago Haroun-al Rashid of Bagdad retained 
two Hindu physicians known in Arabian records as 
Manka and Saleh as his own physicians.* Nob only 
throughout the Hindu period — including of course the 
Buddhist — ^bufs throughout the Mahomedan period also, 
the Hindu system was Clio national system of medical 
r ‘d.ef in India, so far at least as the Hindu world was 
concerned, and so it remains, to a large extent, even to 
diis day. Beiug indigenous it is more congenial to 
^ le People ; treatment under it is cheaper than 
J^der the European system and it has merits of 
^ own which enable ic to stand favourable compari- 
son with other systems. In support of this view it will 
Q Sufficient bo mention that Kavirajas or Vaidyas who 
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have a good knowledge of Hindu medical works, com- 
mand a lucrative praofcioe in a city like Calcutta, in the 
midst of a large number of the most competent practi- 
tioners of the European system. This being bo, it is * 
matter for regret that there is not even one first class 
institution throughout the country where such Kavirajas 
or Vaidyas may be properly educated and trained to 
practise their very responsible profession. The interests 
of the Hindu community demand that satisfactory provi- 
sion should be made at the very least at one centre in the 
country for the regular and systematic study and improve- 
ment of a system which is so largely practised, as is likely 
to continue to he practised in the country. It is intended 
that the proposed Medical College of the University 
should form one such centre. The Hindu system of 
medioine shall here be brought up to date and enriched 
by the incorporation of the marvellous achievements 
which modern medical science has made in anatomy 
physiology, surgery and all other departments of 
the healing art, both on the preventive and the curative 
side. The aim of the institution will be to provide 
the country with Vaidyas well qualified both as physicians 
and surgeons. It is believed that this will be a great 
service to the cause of suffering humanity in India. 

THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND THE FINE ARTS. 

The last College to he established should, it 11 
proposed, he a College of Music and the p.ne Art* * 

• The work of itua College will be (a) to recover the world of 
beauty and suolimuy which was reared in rajas by the aesthete 
minds of ancient India, and to bring it within the reach of M 
cultured claves ; *6) to euoourage painting and Boulpture ; 
to preserve and promote purity of design in the production of * r 
wares, to arrest the spirit of a slavish imitation of foreign m ° d0i 
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The high value of music in the economy of a nation's 
healthful and happy existence is fully recognised in the 
advanced countries of the West. A number of Universi- 
ties have a special Faculty of Music, and confer degrees 
of Batha'ors, Masters and Doctors of Music. A modern 
University will be wanting in one of the most elevating 
influences, if it did not provide for a Faculty of Musio. 

THE MEDIUM OP INSTRUCTION. 

When the idea of a Hindu University was first pub 
forward, it was proposed that instruction should be 
imparted in general subjects through the medium of one 
of the vernaculars of the country. It was proposed that 
that vernacular should be Hindi, as being the most widely 
understood language in the country. This was support- 
ed by the principle laid down in the Despatch 
o f 1854, that a knowledge of European arts 
and sciences should gradually be brought by means of the 
Iudian vernaculars, within the reach of all alasses of 
the people. Bub it is felt that this cannot be done ab 
pre8enb owing to the absence of suitable treatises and 
«oxt-books on scieuce in the vernaculars. It is also 
reoogpiaed that the adoption of one vernacular as the 
medium of instruction at an University which hopes to 
draw its alumni from all parts of India will raise several 
difficulties of a practical character which it would be wise 
t0 avoid iu the beginning, 

I has, therefore, been agreed that instruction shall 
imparted through the medium of English, but that, 
aH vernaculars are gradually developed, it will he in the 
lower oi the University to allow any one or more of them 
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to be used as the medium nf instruction in subjects and 
courses in which they may consider it praobiirable and 
useful bo do so. In view of the great usefulness of 
the English language as a language of world-wide 
utility, English shall even then be taught as a second 
language. 

THE NEED FOR THE UNIVERSITY. 

There are ab present live Universities in India, ris. t 
tho'«e .»f OUeu-.r.*, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allaha- 
bid. The^e are all mainly examining Universities. In 
founding them, as the Government of India said in their 
Evolution on Education in 1901 : 

The (r)vcrnmont of India of that day took as their model the 
type of institution then beliovod to be best, suited to the educa- 
tional conditions of India, that is to say, the examining Univer- 
sity of London. Since then the best educational thought of Europe 
has shown an increasing tendency to realise the inevitable short- 
comings of a purely oxtraming University, and the- London 
University itself has taken stops to enlarge tho scope of its opera- 
tions by assuming tuitional functions Meanwhile the Indian 

experience of tho last fifty years has proved that a system which 
provides merely for examining students in those subjects to whioh 
their aptitudes direct them, and does not at the samo time compel 
them to study those subjects systematically under first-rate ins- 
truction, tends inevitably to accentuate certain, characteristic 
defects of the Indian intellect— the development of the memory out 
of all proportion to the otho'’ faculties of the mind, the incapacity 
to observe and appreciate and the fciste for metaphysical sod 

technical distinctions. 

Besides, a merely examining Unive/siS o ft ° 
little to promote the formation of character, which, ib 13 
generally agreed, is even more important for the well- 
being of the individual and of the community, tha*' ii,r 
cultivation of intellect!. These and similar eons der-uio* 33 
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point: to the necesssity of establishing residential and 
teaching 'Universities in India of the type that exists in 
all the advanced countries of the West. The proposed 
Uoiversisy will be such a University — a Residential and 
Teaching University. It will thus supply a distinct 
want which has for some time been recognised both by 
the Government and the public, and will, it is hoped, 
prove a most valuable addition to the educational 
institutions of the country. 

Run even if the existing Universities wore all teach- 
ing Universities, the creation of many more new 
Universities would yet be called for in the best interests 
of the country. If India is to know, in the words of the 
great Educational Despatch of 1854, those ' vast moral 
and material blessiugs which flow from the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India may, under 
Providence, derive from her connection with England ’ ; 
if iiar children are to be enabled to build up indigenous 
industries in the face of the unequal competition of the 
most advanced countries of the West, the means of higher 
education ii\ this country, particularly on scientific, 
industrial and technical education, will have bo be very 
largely increased and improved. To show how great is 
the room for improvement, it will be sufficient to mention 
that as against live examining Universities in a vast 
country like India, which is equal to the whole of Europe 
minus Russia, there are eighown Universities in the 
United Kingdom, which is nearly equal in area and 
Population to only one provinco of If. Ua, namely, t,h G 
United Provinces : fift een in France ; twenty -cm ir. 
Uftly ; and twenty-two State-endowed Universities ii 
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Germany, besides many other Universities in other 
countries of Europe. In the United States of Ameriaa, 
there are 134 Sbate and privately-endowed Universities, 
The truth is that University eduoation is no longer 
regarded in the West as the luxury of the rich, which 
concerns only those who can afford to pay heavily for 
it. Such education is now regarded as of the highest 
national conoern, as essential for the healthy existence 
and progress of every nation which is exposed to the 
relentless industrial warfare which is going on all over 
the civilised world. 

MORAL PROGRESS. 

Enough has been said above to show the need for 
a University such as it is proposed to establish, to help 
the diffusion of general, scientific and technical education 
as a means of preserving or reviving national industries 
and of utilising the natural resources of India and there- 
by augmenting national wealth, Bub mere industrial 
advancement cannot ensure happiness and prosperity to 
any people ; nor can it raise them in the scale of nations. 
Moral progress is even more necessary for that purpose 
than material. Even industrial prosperity oannot be 
attained in any large measure without mutual oonfi* 
dance and loyal oo-operation amongst the people who 
must associate with each other for the purpose. These 
qualities can prevail and endure only amougst those who 
are upright in their dealings, strict in their observance of 
good faith, and steadfasG in their loyalty to truth. And 
such men can be generally met with in a soninty o ,llv 
when that society is under the abiding influence of 11 
great religion aoting as a living force. 
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Every cation cherishes its own religion. The 
Hindus are no exception to the rule. On the contrary, 
probably no other people on earth are more deeply 
attached to their religion than the Hindus. If they 
were asked to-day for which of the many blessings which 
they enjoy under British rule, they are more grateful than 
for the others, they would probably unhesitatingly name 
religious freedom. Sir Herbert Bisley observed in his 
report on the Census of 1901, that " Hinduism with 
its 207 millions votaries is the religion of India;” that 
"it is professed in one or other of its multifarious forms 
by 7 persons out of 10, and predominates everywhere 
except in the more inaocessible tracts in the heart and on 
the outskirts.” The importance of providing for the 
education of the teaohers of a religion so ancient, so 
widespread, and so deep-rooted in the attachment of its 
followers, is quite obvious. If no satisfactory provision 
is made to properly educate men for this noble calling, 
ill-educated or uneducated and incompetent men must 
largely fill it. This oan only mean injury to the cause 
of religion and loss to the community. Owing to the 
extremely limited number of teachers of religion who are 
Qualified by their learning and character to discharge 
their holy functions, the great bulk of the Hindus includ- 
es princes, noblemen, the gentry, and — barring exceptions 
We and there — even Brahmans, have to go without any 
systematic religious education or spiritual ministrations, 
^his state of things is in marked contrast with that prevail- 
1D g in the civilised countries of Europe and America, where 
r ®l»gion, as a rule, forms a necessary part of education ; 

^We large congregations assemble in ohurohes to hear 
17 
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sermons preached by well-educated olergymen, discharg- 
ing their duties under the oontrol of well-established 
Church governments or religious societies. But though 
the fact is greatly to be deplored, it is not to be wondered 
at. The old system which supplied teachers of religion 
has, in oonsequence of the many vicissitudes through 
which India has passed, largely died out. It has not 
yet been rep’aced by modern organisations to train such 
teachers. To remove this great want, to make suitable 
provision for satisfying the religious requirements of the 
Hindu community, ib is proposed bo establish a large 
school or college at the University bo educate teachers 
of the Hindu religion. Ib is proposed that they should 
receive a sound groundiug in liberal education, make a 
special and thorough study of their own sacred hooka, 
and a comparative study of thu great religious systems 
of the world ; in ufcher words, that they should receive 
at least as good an education and braining as ministers 
of their religion as Christian missionaries receive in their 
own. 

Of course, several chairs will have to be created to 
meet the requirements of the principal denominations of 
Hindus. How many these should be, can only be settled 
later on by a conference of the representative men of the 
community. But there seems to be no reason so 
despair that an agreement will be arrived at regarding 
the theological department of the University. Hindus 
have for ages been noted for their religious toleration* 
Large bodies of Hindus in the Punjab, who adhere 
the ancient faith, revere the Sikh Gurus whb abolish 
caste. The closest ties bind together Sikh and nou* 
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Sikh Hindus, and Jains and Agrawals who follow the 
anoienb faith. Followers of the Aoharyas of different Sam- 
pradayaa live and work together as good neighbours and 
friends. So also do the followers of the Sanatan D harm a 
and of the Arya Samaj, and of the Brahmo Samaj. And 
they all co-operate in matters where the common interests 
of the Hindu community as a whole are involved. The 
toleration and good feeling have not been on the wane ; 
on the contrary, they have been steadily growing. There 
is visible at present a strong desire for greater 
anion and solidarity among all the various sections 
of the community, a growing consciousness of common 
ties which bind them together and which make 
them sharers in sorrow and in joy ; and it may well ha 
hoped that this growing feeling will make it easier than 
before to adjust differences and to promote brotherly good 
tooling and harmonious co-operation even in the matter 
of providing for the religious needs of the different 
sections of the community, 


ORGANISATION COMMITTEE. 

Such in broad outline is the scheme of the proposed 
Hindu University. It represents the ideal which the 
promoters of the scheme desire and hope to work up to. 
The ideal is not an unattainable one, nor one higher 
fchan what is demanded by the condition and capabilities 
the people. But the realisation of such an ideal 
touat of oourse be a work of time. 

The scheme outlined above can only serve to indicate 

ii 

00 general aim. Definite proposals as to bow % 
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beginning Bhould be made, which part or parts of the 
scheme it would be possible and desirable to take up 
first and which afterwards, and what practical shape 
should be given to them, can only be formulated by 
experts advising with an approximate idea of the fund 
which are likely to be available for expenditure and any 
general indication of the wishes of the donors. It is 
proposed that as soon as sufficient funds have been col- 
lected to ensure a beginning being made, an Educational 
Organisation Committee should be appointed to formu- 
late such proposals. The same Committee may be asked 
to make detailed prop jsals regarding the scope and 
character of r.he courses in the branch or branches tbas 
they may recommend to be taken up, regarding aiso the 
staff and salaries, the equipment and appliances, the 
libraries and laboratories, the probable amount of accom- 
modation and the buildings, etc., which will be require'! 
to give effect to their proposals. 

THE CONSTITUTION OP THE UNIVERSITY. 

Thesucoess of a large scheme like this depends upon 
the approval and support of (l) the Government, (2) 
the Ruling Princes, and (3) the Hindu public. Tbf 
Bcheine is bound to succeed if it does not fail to enlisl 
sympathy and support from these directions. To esta 
blish these essential conditions of success, nothing is 
more important than that the Governing Body of th< 
University should be of sufficient weight to command 
respect ; that its constitution should be so oarefulb 
considered and laid down aB to secure the confidence oj 
Ahe Government on the one hand and of the Hindu Princes 
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and the public on the other. To ensure this, it is proposed 
that as soon as a fairly large sum bas been subscribed, 
a Committee should be appointed to prepare and reoom- 
mend a scheme dealing with the constitution and 
functions of the Senate, which shall be the supreme 
governing body of the University, and of the Syndicate, 
which shall be the Executive of the University. It is 
also proposed thao apart from these there should be an 
Academic Council of the University, whioh Hhould have 
well-defined functions— partly advisory and partly exe- 
cutive, in regard to matters relating to education, suah 
as has been recommended in the case of the University 
of London by the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London. The scheme must, of course, be 
submitted bo Government for their approval before it 
can be finally settled. 

THE ROYAD CHARTER. 

Every individual and body of individuals are free 
to establish and maintain an institution of University 
r *nk, if he or they can find the funds necessary for the 
Purpose. TJub it is only when an institution receives the 
fl 0ftl of Royal approval and authority to ooDfer degrees, 
that it attains the full status and dignity of a University 
a °d enters upon a career of unlimited usefulness. 

Two conditions are necessary for obtaining a Royal 
Charter. The first is that sufficient funds should be 
dually collected to permit of the establishment and 
toaintenanoe of an institution of University rank. The 
Bfioond is that the governing body of the University* 
*Wld be of sufficient weight to command public reapeok 
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and to inspire confidence in the minds of the Govern- 
ment. It rests entirely with the Hindu Princes and the 
public to establish these two necessary preliminary 
conditions. If they do so, the grant of a Royal Charter 
may be looked for with confidence as certain. 

“ It ia one of our most sacred duties,” said the 
Government in the Despatch of 1854, “to be the mean 9 , 
as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of 
India those vast moral and material blessingB which 
flow from the diffusion of general knowledge, and which 
India may, under Providence, derive from her connection 
with England.” In the pursuit of this noble policy, the 
Government have established and maintained with public 
funds, the large number of State schools, Colleger 
and the five Universities which exist at present in 
this country, and which have been the source of 
so much enlightenment to the people. The State 
expenditure on education has been happily increas- 
ing, and it may confidently be hoped that it will increase 
to a larger extent in the near future. But in view of the 
immensity of the task which lies before the Government 
of ipreading all kinds of education among the people, and 
the practical impossibility, under existing circumstances, 
of achieving that end by direct appropriations from the 
public revenues alone, it is absolutely neoessary that 
private liberality should be encouraged to the utmost to 
supplement any funds, however large, whioh the State 
may be able to set apart for the furtherance of education. 
This necessity has been recognised from the time that 
efforts to educate the people were commenced by thf 
British ^Government. Indeed, the introduction of fcb £ 
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grant-in-aid system, as observed by the Education Com- 
mission " was necessitated by a eonviobion of the 
impossibility of Government alone doing all that must be 
done in order to provide adequate means for the educa- 
tion of the natives of India. And it was expeoted 
that the plan of thus drawing support from local 
sources in addition to contributions from the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education 
than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by 
the Government." In the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India of 1901, on Indian Educational Policy, 
it is stated : “ From the earliest days of British rule 
in India, private enterprise has played a great part in 
the promotion of both English and vernacular education, 
and every agency that could be induced to help in the work 
of imparting sound instruction has always been welcomed 
by the State.” (The italics are ours.) Instances abound 
all over the country to show that the Government has 
encouraged and welcomed private effort in aid of education. 

So far as this particular movement for a Hindu 
University is concerned, it must he gratefully acknowledg- 
ed that It has received much kind sympathy $nd 
encouragement from high officials of Government from 
the beginning. As one instance of it, reference may be 
made to the letter of the Hon’ble Sir James La Touche, 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of the U. P., and now a 
member of the India CoudoU, quoted at the commence- 
ment of this note, wherein ho said : — " If the cultured 
Ql&sses throughout India are willing to establish a Hindu 
University with its Colleges clustered round it, they have 
*y best wishes for its success. ° Several high officials of 
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Government who have been approached in connection 
with the University during the last few months, have 
shown similar sympathy, and offered the most helpful 
advioe and encouragement. The attitude of Europeans 
generally both official and non-official towards this 
movement, was very wall expressed by the Pioneer in 
the artiole from which we have quoted before. After 
referring to the claim of educated Indians for a larger 
share of self-government, the Pioneer said 

Education is certainly not the least of the great subjects with 
which the Governments have to deal ; aud if the Hindu members 
of the National Congress ostablish a noble University with branch 
Colleges in many parts of India, and govern it so wisely that it 
becomes a model for other seats of learning, they will do more than 
can be accomplished by many speeches to prove that they possess 
a considerable Bhare of the oroative and administrative qualities to 
which olaims have been made. They may be quite sure of the 
kindly interest and sympathy of the British Raj in all their effortflr 
Englishmen do not cling to office through greed of it, but from a 
sense of duty to the millions who are plaoed under their care. They 
desire nothing so much as to see the cultured native population 
taking an aotive part in elevating the mass of the people and fitting 
themselves for a full Bhare in all the oares of the State. If it wets 
otherwise, no anxiety would be displayed to popularise education 
by bringing it within the reach of every class, and no time would 
be spent by Englishmen in fostoring the interests of native 
Colleges, where thousands of men are trained to be rivals in free 
competition for attractive publio appointments. There is work 
enough in India for the good men that Great Britain can spare, 
and for as muoh capacity as can be developed within the country 
itself. The people need muoh guiding to higher ideals of comfort, 
and in the development of the resoursoes which are latent in the 
soil and the mineral treasures whioh lie below its surfaoe. In these 
tasks men who possess the wisdom of the East and the soienoe of 
the WeBt must join hands in a spirit of sincere fellowship* 
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Noble words these. It is in this spirit that the work 
of the proposed Hindu University is being carried on, and 
the promoters therefore feel fully assured that they will 
carry “ the kindly sympathy and interest of the British 
Baj in all their efforts,” that the Royal sanction and 
authority to establish the University will be granted, 
though whether it will bake the form of a Charter or a 
Statute rests entirely with the Government. 

THE OPPORTUNITY GOLDEN. 

The present year is particularly auspicious for the 
success of such efforts. The Government of India have 
shown that they earnestly desire thab education should 
be pushed forward more vigorously and systematically in 
the future than it has been in the past, by creating a 
special Department of Education, and by the allotment 
of a special grant of over 90 lakhs for the purposes of 
education, in the budget of this year. The Ilon’ble 
Mr. Harcourt Busier, who has been appointed the first 
Member for Education, is a* known friend of education. 
Our new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, is keenly alive to 
the importance of education. Speaking of it in replying 
to the adcfress of the Lahore Municipality, His Excellency 
waB pleased to say : “ Of its importance there is no room 
for any doubt, and my Government will do all they 
can to foster its development and ensure its growth 
along healthy lines.” In the course of the same speech t 
His Excellency was further pleased to say : “ The past 
has had its triumph ; the present may have its successes ; 
hut it is on the horizon of the future that our watchful 
eyes should be fixed, and it is for that reason tbat the 
future needs of the students and youth of this oountry 
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will always receive from me sympathetic consideration and 
attention.” And in replying to the address of the Punjab 
Muslim League, after expressing satisfaction with the 
progress of education made in the Punjab, His Excellency 
was pleased to declare himself in favour of universal educa- 
tion. Said His Excellenoy : " Bub the goal is still far dis- 
tant when every boy and girl, and every young man and 
maiden, shall have an education in what is best calculated 
to qualify them for their own part in life and for the good 
of the community as a whole. That is an ideal we must 
all put before us.” This being His Lordship’s view, it is 
but natural to find that Lord Hardinge is prepared to 
recognise and approve all earnest efforts to promote 
education, even though it may, wholly or mainly, aim to 
benefit only one denomination of His Majesty’s subjects. 
This was made clear by the statesmanlike appreciation 
which His Excellency expressed of the " corporate action” 
of the Muslims of the Punjab “ in founding the Islam™ 
College and its linked schools,” and of their “ spirited 
response to the appeal for a Muslim University recently 
carried through the lengt.h and breadth of India under 
the brilliant leadership of His Highness the Aga Khan.” 
One may assume, therefore, without presumption that 
every well-considered and well-supported scheme of edu- 
cation will receive the sympathetic consideration and 
support of H. E. Lord Hardinge, 

The last but not the least important circumstance, 
which makes the present the most golden opportunity 
for an effort) to realise the long-cherished idea of a Hindu 
University, iB that it is the year of the Coronation of our 
most gracious King- Emperor George V, and that H>* 
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Majesty will be pleased to visit our country in 
Deoember next. Of the sympathy of His Majesty 
with the people of this country, it is unnecessary 
to speak. In the Proclamation which our late King- 
Emperor addressed to the Princes and people of India 
in November, 1908, His Majesty was pleased to say 
“ My dear son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of 
Wales, returned from their sojourn among you with 
warm attachment to your land, and true and earnest 
interest in its well-being and content:. Those sincere 
feelings of active sympathy and hope for India on the 
part of my Boyal House and Lino, only represent, and 
they do most truly represent, the deep and united will 
and purpose of the people of this Kingdom.” In the 
memorable Hpeech which our present Kirg-Emperor 
delivered at Guildhall on his return from India, he was 
graciously pleased to plead for more sympathy in the 
administration with the people of this ancient land. And 
now that it has pleased God Do call His Majesty to the 
august throne of England and to be anointed Emperor of 
India, His Majesty has been most graciously pleased, 
out of loving sympathy which he bears towards his loyal 
subjects here, to decide to come out to India, with his 
r oyal spouse, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, to hold 
a Coronation Durbar in the midst of his Indian people, 
than whom he has no more devoted subjects in any part 
of his Empire. 

The hearts of Indians have been deeply touobed by 
this gracious act of His Majesty. They are looking 
forward with the most pleasing anticipation to the time^ 
when it will be their privilege to offer a loyal and heart- 
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felt welcome to Their Majesties. There is a widespread 
desire among the Hindu community, as there is in the 
Mahomedan community also, to commemorate the Coro- 
nation and the graoious visit of the King-Emperor in a 
manner worthy of the great and unique event. Ard 
opinions seem to be unanimous that no nobler memo- 
rial can be thought of for the purpose than the establish- 
ment of a great University, one of the greatest needs, if 
not the greatest need, of the community, which shall live 
and grow as an institution of enduring beneficence and 
of ever-increasing usefulness as a centre of intellectual 
elevation and a source of moral inspiration, and which 
shall nobly endeavour to supplement, however humbly 
it may be, the efforts of the Government to spread 
knowledge and enlightenment among, and to stimulate 
the progress and prosperity of, vast numbers of His 
.Majesty’s subjeots in India. 



II 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held on the 22nd March 191 5 , the Hon. Sir Uarcourt 
Butler moved for leave to introduce the Benares Hindu 
University Bill. Speaking on the motion Bandit , Madan 
Mohan said : — 

My Lord, I should be wanting in my duty if I 
allowed this occasion to pass without expressing Dhe deep 
gratitude that we feel towards Your Excellency for the 
broad-minded sympathy and large-hearfcbd statesmanship 
with which Your Excellency has encouraged and support- 
ed the movement which has taken its first material shape 
in the Bill which is before us to-day. I should also be 
warning in my duty if I did not express our sincere grati. 
tude to the Hon'bie Sir, Harcourt Butler for the generous 
sympathy with which he has supported and helped us. 

My Lord, I look forward to the day when students 
wd professors, and donors and others interested 
in the Benares Hindu University will meet on the 
banks of the Ganges to celebrate the Donors’ Day ; and I 

certain that the name that will stand at the head of 
toe list on such a day will be the honoured name of Your 
Excellency, for there is no donor who has made a 
heater, a more generous gift to this new movement than 
Your Excellency has done. * My Lnrd, generations of 
Hindu students yet to come will recall with grateful 
Terence the name of Your Excellenoy for having given 
toe start to this University. Nor will they ever forgefc* 
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the debt! of gratitude they owe to Sir Harcourfc Butler for 
the help he has given to it. 

I should not bake up the time of the Counoil to- 
day with a discussion of the provisions of the Bill. The 
time for it is not yet. But some remarks which have 
been made point to the existence of oertain misapprehen- 
sions which might be removed. 

Two Hon’ble Members have taken exception to 
the proposed University on the ground that it will be a 
Becbariau University. Both of my friends the Hon’hle 
Mr. Ghuzuavi and the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad have ex- 
pressed an apprehension that being sectarian in its 
cuaracter, it may foster or strengthen separatist tenden- 
cies. They have said that the existing Universities have 
been exercising a uuifying influence, in removing sectarian 
differences between Hindus and Muhammadans. My 
Lord, the University will be a denominational institution 
but not a sectarian one. It will not promote narrow 
sectarianism but a broad liberation of mind and a reli- 
gious spirit whiob will promote brotherly fueling between 
man and man, Unfortunately we are all aware that the 
absence of sectarian religious Universities, the absence 
of any compulsory religious education in our State 
Universities, has not prevented the growth of sectarian 
feeling in the country. I beiiqve, my Lord, in b ’ 
instruction iu the truths of religion, whether it would be 
Hindus or Mussalmans, whether it be imparted to the 
students of the Benares Hindu University or of the 
Aligarh Moslem University, will tend to produce m 0D 
who, if they are true to their religion, will be true tothek 
•Gad, their King and their country. And I>4ook forward 
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to the time when fcbe students who will pass out of 
such Universities, will meet: eaoh other in a closer 
embrace as sons of the same Motherland than they do 
at present. 

Objection has also been taken to the provision for 
compulsory religious education in the proposed Univer- 
sity. My Lord, to remove that provision would be like 
cutting the heart out of the scheme. Many people 
deplore the absence of a provision for religious education 
iu our existing institutions, and it seems that there would 
not be much reason for the establishment of a new 
University if it were nob that we wish to make up for an 
acknowledged deficiency in the existing system. It is to 
be regretted that some people are afraid of the influence 
of religion : I regret I cannot share their views. That 
influence is ever ennobling. I believe, my Lord, that 
svhere the true religious spirit is inculoatad, there must 
be an elevating feeling of humility. And where there is 
love of God, there will be a greater love and less hatred 
of man, and therefore I venture to say that if religious 
instruction will be made compulsory, it will lead to 
nothing btifc good, not only for Hindu students bub for 
other students as well, who will go to the new University. 

My Lord, it has also been said that if sectarian 
Universities muBt come into existence, we need not carry 
sectarianism to an extreme. The Qou'ble Mr. Setalvad 
baa referred to the provision in the Bill that in the 
University Court, which wjll be the supreme governing 
body of the University, none but Hindus are to be 
^embers. The reason for it needs to be explained. The 
University^has to teaoh the Vedas , the religious Scrip- 
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ftures, and to impart instruction even in rituals and other 
religious ceremonies whioh are practised by Hindus. The 
Bill provides that there shall be two bodies in the insti- 
tution, the Court and the Senate. The Court will be tbs 
administrative body, will deal mainly with matters of 
finance and general administration, providing means for 
the establishment of Chairs, hostels and other institution. 
The Senate will be the academic body, having charge of 
instruction, examination and discipline of students. Well, 
membership on the Court has been confined to HinduR in 
order that Hindus who may make benefactions in favour of 
the institution should feel satisfied that their charities will 
be administered by men who will be in religious sympathy 
with them and in a position to appreciate their motives 
and their desires. With that knowledge they will make 
larger endowments to support the University than they 
would make if the endowment was to be administered 
by men of different persuasions and faiths. There is 
nothing uncharitable in such an arrangement. Besides 
this, there is a second reasoD. When the Sanskrit College 
was first established iu 1793, in the time of Lord 
Cornwallis, there was provision made for the teaohing of 
the Vedas and other religious books in it. Later on, 
Borne missionary gentlemen took exception to the idea 
that a Christian Government should encourage the 
teaohing of what they described as heathen religion , 
and for that reason the teaching of religion was stopped 
in that institution. In formulating proposals for the 
Benares Hindu University, it was felt that, so far as 
possible, n o room should be left for any apprehension 
whioh might prevent religious-minded Hindu donore 
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from making large contributions to the University, and 
that the best means of giving them an assurance that 
instru otion in Hindu religion shall always be an integral 
part of the education which the University will provide, 
and that their religious endowments will be administered 
in conformity with their wishes, was that the member- 
ship of the University Court should be confined to 
Hindus. There is, however, no such restriction in regard 
to membership of the Senate. In the Senate, which will 
bathe soul of the University, we shall invite co operation, 
we shall seek it and welcome it. Fully one-fourth of 
the Senate may not be Hindus. There will be no 
disqualification on the ground of religion in the selection 
of professors. No restriction is placed upon students of 
any creed or any class coming to the University. It will 
thus appear tbat while we confine membership on the 
administrative body of the University, the Court, the 
members of the Hindu community, we keep open the 
Senate whiob, as I have said, is the soul of the Univer- 
sity, to teachers of every creed and race. That is a 
real provision. And we intended to get the very best 
teachers irrespective of any consideration of race or 
oreed, from whichever part of the world we can, in 
order thab our students Bhould sit at their feet and learn 
toe knowledge that they can impart. 

I should like to say one word more with regard to 
tbs provision that religious instruction should bo oompul- 
Bor y the case of Hindu students. It has been said 
toat we should not make it compulsory even for Hindu 
indents, as it might keep some Hindu students who do 
^ deaicg^ Act receive religious instruction, from the* 
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benefit of education at the Hindu University. But, my 
Lord, in the first plaae, the general religious instruction 
which will be imparted will be such as will be acceptable 
to all sections of the Hindu community. In the second 
place, a number of Hindu students at present attend 
missionary institutions where the study of religion u 
compulsory. So I hope that even those Hindu atudenta j 
who may not appreciate the teaahing of religion, wil 
not be kept away from the proposed University on Lbc 
ground that religious instruction will be compulsory 
there. 

I do not think, my Lord, that I need take u{ 
more time at present. I beg again to express the grati- 
tude that I am sure millions of Hindus will feel toward 
Your Excellency’s Government, and personally towards 
Your Excellency, and towards Sir Harcourt Butler, when 
they hear of the Bill which has been introduced here 
to-day. 



At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
\dd on the 1st October 191 r >, the Uon'ble Sir Harcourt 
Butler moved that the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill be taken into consideration. The Uon’ble Pandit , 
in supporting the Bdl y spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, it is ray pleasing duty fco offer ray hearty 
thanks to your Excellency to the Hon’ble Sir Ilaroourt 
Butler, and to the members of this Council for fcha 
very generous support extended to this measure for the 
establishment of a Hindu University. My Lord, the 
policy of which in is the product is the generous policy 
of trust in the people and of sympathy with them in 
their hopea and aspirations, which has been the key- 
note of your Excellency’s administration. 

The history of this movement hardly require s to 
be repeated here. But it may interest some of its friends 
to kuot^that it was in 1904, that the first meeting was 
held at which, under the presidency of His Highness the 
Maharajah of Benares, the idea of such a University 
was promulgated. Owing, however, to a variety of 
causes into which it is not necessary fco enter here, it was 
Qob until 1911 that the matter was taken up in real 
earnest. From 1911 to 1915 was nob too long a period 
for the birth of a University when we remember that the 
London University book seven years to be established 
from the time the idea wa9 first taken up. My L)rd, 
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in this conneofciou, we must not overlook the work 
done by my Muhammadan friends. The idea of estab* 
lishing a Muslim University was vigorously worked up 
early in the year 1911 whan His Highness the Agha 
Khan made a tour in the country to enlist sympathy 
and support for it. Your Excallenoy was pleased to 
express your appreciation of the effort so made when 
replying to an address at Lahore. You were pleased to 
Speak approvingly of the ' spirited response made by 
the Muhammadan community to the appeal for a 
Muslim University recently carried throughout the 
length and breadth oijludia under th« brilliant leadership 
of His Highness the Agha Khan.’ Wo are thus indebted 
for a part of our success to our Muhammadan brethren, 
for the work which they did as pioneers in our common 
cause. We are indebted to His Highness the Agha 
Khan for having given practical shape to the question 
of a Muslim University at Aligarh ; and to my friend, 
the Hon’ble the Raja of Mahmudabad for having carried 
on the first correspondence with the Government which 
elicited the Secretary of State’s approval to the idea of 
a denominational University in this country. My Lord, 
I confidently hope that it will not be long before a 
Muslim University will also come into existence, and 
that the two — the Hindu University and the Muslim 
University — will work together in friendly co-operatiou 
on the good of the youth of India, Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, that they will work a9 sister institutions to 
promote that real cordiality of feeling between them, 
the want of which so much hampers our progress and 
is regretted by all who deaire the good of India. 
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My Lord, I have carefully read the criticisms that 
have been levelled against the Bill before us, and it is 
only fair that I should explain the attitude and action 
of the promoters of the Ilindu University. We are 
very thankful" to the Secretary of State for according 
his sanction to the proposal to establish what have 
been described as denominational Universities — whioh 
marks a new and liberal departure in the educational 
policy of the Government But our thanks are due, in 
a larger measure, bo the Government of India who have 
from the beginning given to the movement their con- 
sistent and generous support. In the first proposals whioh 
we placed before the Government, we desired that 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India should be 
the Chancellor, ex-officio, of the University. That was 
unanimously supported by the Government of India, and 
our most sincere thanks are due to them for that sup- 
port. Bub unfortunately for us the Secretary of State 
did not think it right that the Viceroy should be the ex - 
officio Chancellor of the University ; he decided that the 
Universijy should have the power of electing its own 
Chancellor ; but he also decided, and we are very thank- 
ful to him for it, that the University should have the 
power to appoint its Professors without reference to the 
Government. The privilege of having the head of the 
Government as head of the University was one that 
was naturally highly valued by us» and we submitted 
a representation asking that the decision of the 
Secretary of State on that point might be re-oonsidered. 
But on being given to understand that that deoisfon 
was final, we reoonoiled ourselves to it, finding solaoa 
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in the fact that the Univergity would hava the right 
instead to elect its own Chancellor. But subsequently 
the Secretary of State decided that even this privilege 
should be withheld from us, and that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Unitad Provinces should ho 
the Chancellor, ex -officio, and should exercise all 
the powers which the Governor General was to 
have exercised. This new proposal met with strong 
disapproval both from the Muhammadan and the Hindu 
community. It was thought that we had arrived at au 
impasse, and that the scheme would have to be dropped. 
It was in that state of affairs that, with the generous 
sympathy of your Excellency’* Government and of the 
very kind support which tho Uon'ble Sir Harcourfc 
Butler gave us, we were able to arrive at the compromise 
which is now embodied in the Bill, under which the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces has be’ 
oome the official Visitor of the University, and the 
University has the right to elect its own Chancellor. 
This conclusion has secured much of what the Govern- 
ment wanted ; hut it has, at the same time, allotted to ua 
a sufficiently large measure of independence and freedom 
in the internal affairs of the University. My Lord, 
we did not reconcile ourselves to this solution without 
reason. We felt that as the University is to have its 
home in the United Provinces, it will be an advantage 
that the head of the United Provinces Government 
should have an official status in the University. Ws 
recognised that that will be the best arrangement bo 
ensure that the relations between him and the Univer- 
sity should be cordial and friendly. I hope and trust 
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that the fact of the Lieufcenant-Govoraor being the 
official Visitor of the University will prove to be a 
guarantee and an assurance that such cordial relations 
will exist between the University and the Government. 
My Lord, much objection has been taken to the large 
powers that have been reserved to the Governor-General 
under section 19 of the Bill. We have aacepted them, 
because, as the Hon’ble Sir Ilarcourt Butler has explain- 
ed, they are only emergency powers, which may never 
be exercised, and can only rarely be exercised. I do hope 
they will seldom, if ever, be exercised. Bub assuming 
that the Governor-General in Council should at any time 
think that there is anything wrong with the University 
which requires an explanation, we shall neither be afraid 
nor reluctant to offer such explanation. The movement 
ha , from the start been worked in the conviction, 
the deliberate conviction, that it is essential for 
the success of the University that it should secure the 
good-will and sympathy of the Government, and that it 
should always retain that sympathy. The section in 
question provides that the Governor- General in Council 
may, in certain circumstances, ask the University to 
submit an explanation in regard to certain matters, and 
that if the explanation should not satisfy him, that he 
may offer such advico, as he may think fib to the 
University. I hope that the existence of this provision 
in the Act will not be felt in the real working of the 
Act. But even with the power wbioh the Government 
have thought it fit to reserve in their hands, it is only 
fair to say that no University existing in India enjoys so 
large a measure of freedom in the management of its 
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affairs as your Excellency's Government has been pleased 
bo secure bo the Benares Hindu University, and we 
feel very deeply grateful for it. The University will 
have full freedom in appointing its own Professors and 
Examiners. It is conceivable that among the Professors 
so appointed there may sometimes be a case — I hope 
there will never be one — in which the University did 
not know as muah about the person appointed as 
the Government. I have no doubt that if such a case 
should ever arise, it will be dealt with satisfactorily by 
correspondence. I am sure that with the explanation 
and assurance given by the Hou'bla ^ir Haroourt Butler 
that if it should become neaessary that an explanation 
should be called for from auy member of the staff engag* 
ed by the University, the person concerned will not 
be in a less favourable position than any one serving 
under Governmanb. The provision in the Bill to 
that effect will nob prevent any good man from offering 
his servioes to the University. 

My Lord, some of mv countrymen, who are keenly 
interested in the proposed University and the educational 
movement which it represents, have somewhat misunder- 
stood the position of the Hindu University Society and 
of the promoters of the University in respect of some of 
the powers vested in the Visitor. They seem to think 
that we have agreed to those powers without demur. That 
is nob so. Sir Haroourt Butler knows that in regard to 
some of these powers, I have almost — I should not say" 
irritated him, but certainly gone beyond what he consider- 
ed to be the proper limits in pressing for oertain omis- 
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aions. We have fully represented our views to the 
Government whenever we thought it proper to do so. 
But having done our duty in that direction, we have 
agreed to accept what the Government has decided to 
give. I hope, my Lord, the future will prove that we 
have not aoted wrongly. 

I am certain that gs in the course of time experi- 
ence will show that there are amendments needed in 
the Aot — which I hope will be passed to-day — the 
Government will receive representations for such amend- 
ments in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit, I take it, 
my Lord, that the object of the Government and the 
University is to create a great centre for education, 
where the education imparted should be the soundest 
and the best. And, in that view, I feel assured that 
there will be no difficulty in Government agreeing to 
any amendment which may he found necessary. As 
this Bill is being passed in very special circumstances, 
and we have agreed to avoid controversy at present, I 
fear some amendments will have to be made at no dis-^ 
tanb date ; but ib is best perhaps that we should bring 
them forward when the University Gourb and the Senate 
have been constituted, and when we have found out by 
actual experience where exactly the shoe pinches. 

My Lord, I thank God that this movement to 
provide further and better facilities for high education for 
our young meu has oome to bear fruit in the course of 
fc he8e few years, It will nob be out of place to mention 
here that one of the most fascinating ideas for which we 
are indebted to Lord Curzon, was the idea of a real 
residential and teaching University in India. I am 
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tempted to quote the words in which his Lordship 
expressed his ideal of the University which he desired to 
see established in this country, 

“ What ought the ideal University to be in India as else- 
where ?’ said Lord Gurzon. 1 As the name implies, it ought to be 
a plaoe whera all knowledge is taught by the best teaohers to all 
who seem to acquire it, where the knowledge is always turned to 
good purposes, and where its boundaries are receiving a constant 
extension.’ 

My Lord, I hope and pray that though we shall 
begin in a humble way in the fulness of time that ths 
proposed University will fully answer this description, 
His Lordship wanted to see in Iodia a Uuiveraity which 
would really deserve the name, as he said : 

‘ A University which shall gather round it collegiate instiiu 
fcions proud of affiliation, and worthy to enjoy it ; whoso students, 
housed in residential quarters in close connection with tho parent 
University, Rhall feel the inner meauing of a corporate life ; where 
the governing body of the University shall be guided by expert 
advice and the teachers shall have a real influence upon tho 
teaching where the courses of study shall be framed for the deve- 
lopment, not of the faoial automaton, but of the thoughtful 
mind ; where the Professors will draw near to the pupils and 
mould their characters for good ; and where the pupils will begin 
to value knowledge for its own sake;and as a means to an oud. 1 
should like this spark of the sacred fire that has been brought 
across the seas lit in one or two places at least before I leave the 
country, and I would confidently leave others to keep alive the 
flame.’ 

My Lord, though this noble wish was not realist 
in the time of Lord Curzon, I am sure he will be plea^ 
to hear that Buoh a University has come into existence - " 
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or rather is coming into existence — through the generous 
support of your Excellency’s Government, 

It is still more pleasing bo think that the Univer- 
sity that is ooming to be will be better in one respect 
than the University outlined by Lord Curzon, because 
i t will make religion an integral part of the education 
that will be provided. My Lord, I believe in the living 
power of religion, and it is a matter of great satisfaction 
to us to know that your Excellency is strongly in favour 
of religious education. The want of such education in 
our schools and Go lieges has long been felt. I believe 
that the absence of any provision for religious education 
in the otherwise excellent system which Government has 
introduced and worked for tho last sixty years in this 
country, has been responsible for many unfortunate 
I do nob wish to dwell upon them. [ am 
thankful to think that this acknowledged deficiency is 
{Joing to be removed at tho proposed important centre of 
education, which is happily going to be established at a 
place which may well be described as the moat important 
centre of bh« religion and learning of the Hindus. I 
venture to hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the 
Benares Hindu University in the matter of religious 
■ostrucbion will be felt in other institutions, far and near, 
that in the course of a few years religious instruct 
bon will become an intergral patfc of the education 
^parted in schools and Colleges supported by the 
Government and the people. 

My Lord, some well-meaning friends have been 
apprehensive lest we may not agree at the Hindu 
Guiveraity as to what the religious education of our 
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youths should be. This is due to a misapprehension, 
We have, no doubt, many differences among us; we are 
divided by many sects and forms of worship. Considering 
that we embrace a population of nearly 250 milionfl.it 
should not surprise any one that we have so many Rec;a 
and divisions among us. But, my Lord, in spite of these 
differences, there is a body of truths and precepts which 
are accepted hy all denominations of our people. For 
sixteen years and more religious instruction has been 
compulsory at the Central Hindu College at Benares 
There has been no complaint that the instruction so 
imparted has been found to he unacceptable to any 
Hindu hoy who has gone to that institution. We have, 
no doubt, to adopt a compromise in these matters. If 
we do so, no difficulties will be found bo bo insuperable. 
I should like, in this connection, to remind those friend? 
who are apprehensive that wa may not be able to agree 
in regard bo matters relating to religion, to remember 
some wise words of Cardinal Newman. Speaking of the 
constitution of a Faculty of Theology in a University, 
and pointing out how. incomplete a University would be 
which did not possess suoh a Faculty, that great teaoher 
has said : — 

‘ No two persons perhaps are to be found, however intimate, 
however congenial in tastes and judgments, however eager to have 
one heart and oue soul, but must deny themselves for the sakeot 
eaoh other much whiah they like and desire, if they are to hve 
together happily, Compromise in a large sense of the word, 18 
the first principle of combination and every one who insists oo 
enjoying his rights to the full, and his opinions without toleration 
'■for his neighbours, and his own way in all things, will Boon have 
all things altogether to himself, and no one to share them with 
him.’ 
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In matters of minor differences that there must 
be a compromise, I believe we have shown by sixteen 
years of work at the Ceutral Hindu College, tlmb 
wo can drop minor differences, while we adhere to the 
subsbaobial objeot which we have in view, and therefore, 
though the provision for religious instruction has not 
been putin the Act in the form which I thought was bcRt. 

I am thankful that it is there to give an assurance to the 
public that religious instruction shall be a compulsory 
part of the education at tho University. My Lord, I do 
not wish to dwell upon the amendment which I suggest- 
ed in my note to the Report of the Select Comini ttee, as 
I am convinced that no good purpose will be served by 
my doing so. I aoo epfc the provision for religious instruc- 
tion, as it stands, in the hope and faith that there will 
ba no such differences in the University regarding 
religious instruction as will defeat one of its basic 
principles, namely, that religious instruction should form 
an integral part of the education imparted by it. 

I do not think, my Lord, that f should be justified 
in taking up the time of the Council any further. I once 
wore beg to* offer my thanks to your Excellency, to Sir 
Haroourb Butler and to the Government of India, for 
helping this University to come into existence, and I 
conclude with the earnest hope and prayer, that this 
centre of light and life, which is coming into existence, 
will produce students who will not only be intellectually 
e qual to the best of their fellow*8tudents in other parts 
°f the world, but will also be brained to live noble lives, 
to love God, to love their oountry and to be loyal to the 
Crown. 
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At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held m the 4th April 1910, the Hon. Sir Herbert Risleij 
moved for the introduction of “ a bill to provide for tk 
better control of the Indian Press The Hon. Pank 
made the following speech in connection with the Bill 
My Lord, it. is perhaps an advantage that I rise to 
lay such views as I have on this Bill before the Council, 
after having had the henefib of listening to the many able 
npeeches which have been delivered in connection with it, 
J regret, however, to say, my Lord, that having hoard a!! 
those speeches, I am still unconvinced a* to the nece? J ity 
of this Bill or of dealing with it in the manner in whirli 
i *. is being dealt with. A groat deal of regret has beta 
expressed both in this Council and outBide it .that * 
measure of the extraordinary importance of this Bill 
should be dealt with in the hurry in which it is beicg 
dealt with. Reference has been made to the hurry w 
which the Vernacular Press Act was passed in 1878. My 
Lord, one mistake does not justify another. In the 
present instance, neither in the long and luoid speech ol 
the Hon’bla Mover of the Bill nor in the subsequent 
speeches that have been made has any explanation been 
offered as to why ibis neoessary to rush this measure aa it 
is being rushed. My Lord, the great advantage which 
Government has thought it neoessary to secure to 
the public in connection with measures which are brongW 
before the Legislative Council in giving publicity bo them 
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;s that those who are interested in the measures should 
have the fullest opportunity of expressing their opinions 
regarding them and of submitting the m to your Excel- 
lency's Council in order that those o pinions may be 
considered before deciding the final shape which the 
measures should take. As soon as this measure was 
introduced, it was referred to a Select C ommittee. The 
Select Committee have no doubt oonsid ered the Bill ; but 
if there had been a general discussion in the Couucil of 
the principle of the Bill and the general lines of criticism 
had been known to the Committee, I am certain, my 
Lurd, that it would have been a great advantage to the 
Select Committee in doing their work. I have received 
telegrams from my own province, from the President of 
the IJuited Provinces Congress Committee, from the 
President of the Peoples’ Association at Lucknow and 
from the Secretaries of the Mahajana Sabha at Madras 
asking me to lay them before the Select Committee and 
your Excellency, and to urge that more time should be 
given for consideration of the Bill. My Lord, it is nob 
enough to say that the Bill has been published and that) 
it has been before the public for three or four days. The 
measure being of the importance whioh it is, I submit, 
that a great deal more time should have been given to 
the Press and the public to oonsider and to criticise the 
Bill, particularly as no circumstance has been mentioned 
whioh could justify its being hurried through the Council. 

Now, my Lord, coming to the Bill itself, we are do 
doubt confronted by the outstanding fact, the unfortunate 
outstanding fact, that there have been oertain anarchical 
©rimes and outrages committed .in this country. Every 
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good man must deplore and debesb these crimes. They 
are hateful in the sight of God and men, and they have 
been condemned all over the country in unmistakable 
language. If it were shown thab any particular measure 
was necessary to extirpate the germs of anarchical crimes 
I am sure the whole country would rise as one mac 
to support the measure, and to thank your Lordship's 
Government for introducing ib. But it is evident from 
all the remarks thab have been made both by official and 
non-official members that there is very little expectation 
entertained that this measure will really have any subs- 
tantial effect upon anarchical crimes. I do not deny that 
it may check the distribution of the poisonous literature 
which some newspapers have bean indulging in ; but that 
it will have any effect upon those men who have gone inoc 
the wicked camp of the anarchists or terrorists, I do not 
think any member to enberhain even theliope that it will 
achieve that result. That being so, my Lord, we have 
to consider what are the circumstances which justify the 
passing of such a measure as the one before us. Tbe 
whole country, as I say, all decent people, are united, 
are of one mind with the Government in desiring that 
whatever measure may be necessary for the purpose 
of putting down anarchical crime should be adopted. 
But ib musb be shown fahab a particular measure is 
oaloulabed bo seoura thab object. Tbe Hon’ble 
Mover of the Bill Baid in his opening speech that 
he bad to justify the Bill before the Counoil and 
to show why and how the laws which exist already 
are not sufficient to deal with the situation. My Lord, 
he referred to the murderous oonspiraoy whioh has come 
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into existence, and he said thab the outrages which that 
conspiracy had committed or attempted to commit were 
the direct result of the teachings of certain journals. 
The Hon’bie the Advocate-General also, in the speeoh 
with which he has just now favoured us, spoke of the 
stream of poisonous sedition which has beau passing 
through several of these journals. My Lord, the picture 
which the Hon’bie Mover of the Bill has drawn of the 
existing situation would suggest a question in many mindB 
as to whether there was any law in the land which could 
deal effectively or at all with the poison of seditious liter- 
ature which was passing through the papers. One would 
imagine that there was no law which could deal with the 
abuse of the liberty of the Press as it was described in 
the speeoh of the Hon’bie Mover of the Bill, But, my 
Lord, as the Council knows, there is already a great deal 
of legislation existing in our Statute-book which seeks to 
deal and which does deal with all abuses of that liberty. 
The Hon’bie Member began by saying that it was hia 
duty to show why the Government could not be conteub 
to rely on the ordinary criminal law. Ha ended by merely 
asserting ,*not proving, that that law was insufficient. I 
am sorry I did not find any explanation in the speeoh 
of the Hon’bie Member as to why these provisions had 
been found to be not sufficient or wherein they had been 
found to be insufficient. The Hon’bie Sir Harold Stuart 
has tried to make up for the omission aud has said that 
section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code has been 
found to be a useless weapon. He said that there had 
been three papers which had been oanvioted twice, 
two papers whioh had been convicted three times, 
19 
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and one which had been oonviofced six times. My 
Lord, a repetition of an offence by six papers out 
of a total of, I believe, nearly 800 papers in the 
country, does not show that there is not sufficient provi- 
sion in the existing law to deal with cases of sedition or 
attempts to promote sedition. The situation therefore 
demands that before we give our assent to a new and 
stringent measure being placed on the Statute-book, the 
existing provisions of the law should be dispassionately 
examined. 

Now, ray Lord, there are two matters to which I 
would especially invite attention. The present Bill, as 
the Council has noted, defines what would be regarded 
as prohibited matter, and the publication of which 
would expose a man to the penalties or to the conse- 
quences which are described in the Bill. Among the 
matters so prohibited, as the Hon’ble Mover of 
the Bill pointed out in his speech, are certain 
offences whioh are already provided for in existing 
Codes. Take, for instance, those mentioned in clause 
(a) of section 4 of the Bill, to incite to murder or 
to any offence uuder the Explosive Substances Act. 
1908, or to any act of violence, these are fully provided 
for by Act VII of 1908— an Act for the prevention o( 
incitements to murder and to other offences in newspapers- 
The Hon’bla Mover said that it was thought advisable 
to include them in this Bill in order that the Govern- 
ment may, if necessary, take action of a less severe 
kind than that prescribed by the Act of 1908, I 
submit, my Lord, that the outrages that [have been 
•committed of late, would make one think that this- 
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was not the time when the Government would seek 
milder methods to deal with oases which fell within 
the purview of that Aofe. Clause (ft) relates to the 
offence of aeduoing any offioer, soldier or sailor in the 
Army or Navy of His Majesty from his allegiance or his 
duty. Section 131 of the Indian Penal Code already 
provides that any person who attempts to do any of these 
acts shall be punished with transportation for life or with 
imprisonment which may extend to ten years and shall 
be liable to line. Then, my Lord, the third clause incor- 
porates the provisions of Heotion 121A and 153A with 
the addition of an offence against Native Princes or Chiefs. 
And the clause which seeks to protect judicial officers 
serving His Majesty from being maligned or unjustly 
attacked. These, my Lord, are the most important pro- 
visions of the Bill. And I beg to invite the Council’s atten- 
tion now to the provisions of section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Under that section any person who 
disseminates either orally or in writing or attempts to 
disseminate or in any wise abets the dissemination of 
auy seditious matter, that is to say, any matter, the 
publication of which is punishable under section 121A of 
the Penal Code, or any matter, the publioaoion of which 
la punishable under section 153 of the Indian Penal Code, 
or any matter concerning a Judge which amounts to cri- 
minal intimidation or defamation under the Indian Penal 
Code, that seotion provides that if any editor or printer or 
publisher or proprietor of a newspaper shall be guilty of 
*ny of the offenoes specified there, the District Magistrate 
°* the Chief Presidency Magistrate shall have the power* 
vdth the previous sanction of the Governor-General or o t 
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the Local Government, to call upon the person so offending 
to show cause why he should not be bound down with or 
without sureties to be of good behaviour for a certain 
period. I submit, my Lord, that this is a provision 
which should enable the Government bo deal with cases 
of persons who disseminate seditious or other objection' 
able matter who, that is bo say, publish prohibited matter 
or such matter as the present Bill says will be prohibited 
matter. Then, again as I have said before, there is the 
Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) Act. That Act 
was passed in 1908 after the writings of certain journals, 
bo which the Hou’ble Mover of the Bill I think referred, 
had led to the commission of some outrages. Now, my 
Lord, seotion 3 of that Act provides that where upon an 
application made by order of or under authority from the 
Looal Government, a Magistrate is of opinion that a 
newspaper contains any incitement bo murder or to any 
offenoa under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or to 
any act of violence, Buoh Magistrate may make a con- 
ditional order declaring the printing-press used, or intended 
to be used, for the purpose of printing or publishing 
such newspaper or found in or upon the premises where 
such newspaper is or at the time of the printing of tbe 
matter complained of was printed to be forfeited, and to 
make such a conditional order of forfeiture absolute 
unless tbe person oonoerned appears and shows good 
oause against it. These two sections, my Lord, give ampl® 
power under the existing law to the Government to deal 
effectively and speedily boo with persons who abuse the 
liberty of the Press. It has not been shown in wba* 
respects these provisions are insufficient, and I subu^ 
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that justification for introducing a new measure has not 
been established, It may be said, my Lord, that the prooe- 
dure and punishment provided by'seotion 108 are insuffi- 
cient to deal with cases of persons who repeatedly com- 
mit the same offence. I am unable to understand why in 
such cases also a repeated applioabion of the provisions 
of that seotion should not put an end bo the evil activities 
of suoh persons. But assuming that it would nob, I 
submit, that the proper course would have been to ask 
for an amendment of that section in order to incorporate 
more penal provisions to effect the end which the 
Government has in view and not to introduce a new 
measure. 

If, my Lord, the necessity of a new Act has not 
been established, then I submit that the matter should 
end here. Assuming, however, that a real neces- 
sity has been felt for giving greater power to the Courts, 
assuming also that the course of amending the existing 
Acts has for any valid reason not commended itself to 
the Government, and the Government feel in all the 
oiroumstances of the case that a new Act should 
be paBBed, I should like then to hear some expla- 
nation as to why a great, a novel and, I submit 
^ith great respect, a dangerous departure has been 
introduced into this Bill against the principle of all the 
existing enactments, which the Government has passed 
during the last fifty years and more. My Lord, under 
the Criminal Procedure Code onoe the sanction of the 
S»overnor- General or of the Local Government is obtained 
prooeed against any editor, printer, publisher or proprie- 
tor of a newspaper to require him to give security for 
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good behaviour, the whole procedure which iB regulated 
by the provisions of that Act is judicial, and the whole 
matter is left to be dealt with judicially by the Magistrate. 
So also in the case of the Newspapers Offences Aot which 
deals with offenoe of a far more grave character. 
The Government passed that enactment less than two 
years ago and they considered it both just and wise 
to adhere to the principle of leaving "it to the 
Magistrate and the Courts established by the Government 
to decide what matter fell within the definition of 
sedition and what did not. I do not understand, my 
Lord, why this new departure should have been 
made in the present Bill by which, instead of leaving 
it to the Magistrate to decide what matter came within 
the definition of prohibited matter and what did not, the 
Looal Government is empowered bo take upon itself to 
decide what matter is seditious without giving an oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the person against whom it may so 
deoide. I submit, my Lord, that this is a departure 
which is not justified by the existing circumstances of 
the country. The crimes at the prevention of which the 
Newspapers Offences Aot aims are, my Lord, more aeri- 
ous and certainly nob less serious, than the orimes which 
it may be hoped that the present Bill may tend to pre. 
vent. That being so, I submit, that if the legislature has 
thought it right to leave it to the Magistrate to 
decide whether a newspaper contained incriminating 
matter within the meaning of that Aot, it should have been 
left also to the Magistrate to deoide what matter came 
within the definition of prohibited matter under the 
proposed law. My Lord, the Bill raises * a politioai 
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question,’ to quote the weighty words of Mr. Gladstone 
uttered in the House of Commons in oonneotion with 
the Vernaoular Press Act of 1873, ' of great importance, 
of the utmost delicacy, namely, whether it is wise for 
the Government to take into its own hands and out of 
the hands of the established legal jurisdiction the power 
of determining what writing is seditious and what is not.’ 
In the course of the same debate, Mr. Gladstone observed 
that ' the most unfortunate feature which the measure 
presents is the removal of Press prosecutions from the 
jurisdiction of the judicial establishments of the country 
in order that they may he dealt with as matters of 
executive discretion.’ The Bill before us Beeks to revive 
that feature of the Vernaoular Press Act which was so 
justly condemned by Mr. Gladstone. My Lord, the 
argument that in taking proceedings against offending 
printers or publishers under the ordinary crimi- 
nal law there would be a great deal of publicity 
giveu to the offence and that would be a public dis- 
advantage, is not a new one. It had bean urged to 
Bupport Ihe Press Act of 1878. Speaking in reference to 
that argument, Mr. Gladstone said; ' The argument that 
is made for the abstraction of these matters from the 
Courts of Justice is one whioh strikes at the root of our 
policy, and the best part of our policy, in India.’ It is 
Baid, ‘oh no, we will not prosecute in the Court, for if we 
do that the prosecution will bring these men into 
Popularity, and the mischief of the prosecution will be 
greater than that of submission to the evil.’ My Lord, 
this argument has no greater force to-day than it had in 
J878 ; and, I submit, it is not an argument whioh 
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is worth considering in the face of the great danger 
involved in the departure which it is sought to mako 
from the principle upon which the entire system 
of the administration of justice is built, and whioh the 
Government has followed throughout in enaoting all its 
laws. That being so, I respectfully submit, thab if the 
Government feel that a new measure must be passed, 
this novel principle which has bean introduced into the 
Bill should be eliminated, and power should be left to 
the Magistrate as in other enactments to deal according 
to law with what may be regarded as prohibited matter. 
There can be no possibility, my Lord, of the effect of 
this measure being weakened by adhering to the right 
principle: it will still be quite as potent for pre- 
venting mischief as the present measure can be. 
The sanction of the Local Government will yet 
be necessary before any action is initiated but once 
the proceedings have been initiated the matter will 
be left to be dealt with by the Magistrate acting aa 
a Judge, and any order thab he may pass will rightly 
and properly go up to the High Court for revision or in 
appeal. I may say here that I do not see why an appeal 
should nob be allowed from an order asking for a deposit 
of security as well as from an order for forfeiture of 
that seouriby. If an order is made by the Magistrate of 
the district or the Chief Presidency Magistrate and it is 
taken up in revision or appeal before a High Court, there 
will be a greater assurance in the public mind that the 
merits of the order will receive due consideration, than* 
my Lord, human nature being what it is, and the 
oiroumsbanoes of the country being ; what they aw* 
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there would be when an order passed by the Local- 
Government on the exeoutive side will be brought up for 
revision before the High Court. So far then with regard 
to the necessity of the new measure and in regard to the * 
new change of principle whioh it introduces. I submit, 
my Lord, that the necessity of it has not been proved, 
the justification not established. 

Lot us now consider some other aspects of the 
Bill. The Hon’ble Mover of the Bill has stated the 
objects of the Bill to be somewhat larger. He has stated 
that the object of the Bill is ‘ to provide for the better 
control of the Press or to confine the Press — the whole 
Press, European and Indian, English and Vernaoular — 
within the limits of legitimate discussion.’ My Lord, 
that clear statement of the object clears the ground to a 
great extent for discussion. It naturally gives rise to 
the question whether the condition of our Press, Euro- 
pean and Indian, Euglish and? Vernacular, in this 
country is such as to justify any legislation to keep it 
within the limits of legitimate discussion. My Lord, the 
Hon’blo Ikfover of the Bill has given us a history* of the 
liberty of the Press in this country. He has told 
us that during the last seventy years, with the excep- 
tion of two short periods of one and three years 
fQBpectively, the Press in India has been free : 
he has told us that these two periods were, one the short 
Period in the dark days of the Mutiny, and the other the 
Period of the Vernaoular Press Aob. My Lord, the 
Vernaoular Press Aot was repealed within three years 
end action was taken under it only onoe. We can take 
It then that there was no necessity for Government to 
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restrain the liberty of the Press in aotnal praotioa. Up 
to the year 1907, the Qon’ble Mover of the Bill has said 
that there bad been only sixteen Press prosecutions. My 
Lord, I ask the Hon’ble Member to say if in Austria to 
which he referred, or in any other country to which he 
might refer, the Press has as a whole behaved better 
or been conducted more respectably than in India 
during the last seventy years. The remarks of the 
Hon’ble Member would lead one to think that the 
Press had been offending for a long time ; he has spoken 
of the great forbearance which the Government exer- 
cised in dealing with the Press : be spoke of that for- 
bearance as extreme : he said than some people thought 
that it was excessive ; and he complained that in spite 
of that much forbearance being shown, the Press did not 
mend its ways but went from bad to worse. My Lord, if 
the picture drawn by the Hon’ble Member were true, 
it would have cast a most serious reflection upon the 
administration. If it were true, it would show that 
while the administration saw that the Press was going 
steadily from bad to worse, it did not take any steps to 
check the evil course. But happily for the Press and for 
the Government we have in the remarks quoted by nay 
Hon’ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy the testimony of more 
than one very high official of Government that the Pres 0 
of this oounbry has as a whole behaved respectably 
honourably and that it has given little ground for com’ 
plaint. I will not quote, my Lord, what the Hon’ble 
Member may regard as anoient history. Sir Herbert 
Bisley gave us the history of the Press up fc0 
the year 1907, and he then drew attention to 
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Resolution which your Excellency's Government was 
pleased to issue in that year for the better oontrol of 
newspapers. In that Resolution it was stated that 1 the 
Governor-General in Council has no desire whatever to 
restrain the legitimate liberty of the Press to criticise 
the aotion of the Government, and he would be most 
reluctant to curtail the freedom of the many well oon- 
duoted papers because of tbe misbehaviour of a few 
disloyal journals. My Lord, barely two years have 
passed since your Lordship was pleased to graciously 
acknowledge that the many papers in this country were 
well conducted and that the journals which ware disloyal 
were a few. I venture to say, my Lord, that that is the 
position even to-day. With the regrettable exception 
of a few papers in some parts of the country, the great 
bulk of them are still well conducted. If this is so, the 
oase which my friend sought to make against a general 
restriction of the liberty which the Press has enjoyed, 
the case which he sought to make for taking legislative 
action to confine the whole Press within the limits of 
IcgitimateMiscusssion, has not, I submit, been made out. 
Your Lordship will be pleased to remember that the last 
two years and a half have been a period of exception. 

to the beginning of the year 1907 or I will go baok a 
little earlier, up to nearly the end of the year 1905, the 
Press generally behaved in an excellent manuer, even in 
the provinoe of Bengal. I do not think that there were 
toany papers till then the conduct of which could be 
touch complained of. My Lord, we all know then the 
Unfortunate but momentous event whioh ooourred about 
0 0n ^ 1905. We all know the act of violence, as many 
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millions of people believe iii, which was committed by Lori] 
Curzon’s Government in partitioning Bengal against the 
prayers and protests of the people, And it is from thal 
time, my Lord, that the evils which we are now deplor 
ing, and which have led to several deplorable results 
largely date their origin. 

My Lord, it was in 1906 that a certain portion of the 
Press assumed a tone of bitterness and even hostility 
which continued to grow also in 1907, but, I submit, my 
Lord, that that evidenced abnormal condition. The oause« 
of the change in the tone of Press were discernible by 
everybody who cared to think about it. We regret them, 
butweoannot overlook them. It was due to the oause 
to which I have referred and to the bad feelings 

which were excited in the year 1905 and in the 

succeeding year by certain official aots and utterances, 
I am sorry to say therefore that the regime oi 
your Lordship’s predecessor was largely responsible 
for diverting a section of the Press from its honourable 
oourse into a course which has caused immense paiu 

to all lovers of the country, to all lovers of peaceful 

progress and good administration. My Lord, the evil 
is there, but in dealing with it, in taking steps to extir- 
pate it, let us remember the causes which have brought 
it about, so that our judgment may be tempered aB the 
circumstances of the case may require. Let us re- 
member also that since the time these newspapers 
began to abuse the liberty whioh tbey enjoyed, the 
Government bas not been sitting idle. At no stage 
during the l&Bt tbree ye&rB could it be said that the 
Goverr irenfe failed to do itB duty in regard to tb 0 
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suppression of all expressions of seditious opinions. 
We are bold bbab the Government has been mild — 
the impression among the people generally is bbab 
the Government has been unduly Bevere : bub, my 
Lord, there is another olass of opinion whioh bolds 
that the Government has been firmly mild and 
sympathetically severe as ib thought the oooasion re- 
quired it to be. As soon as it felt that there was 
a necessity for doing so, ib passed the Newspapers 
Offences Act in 1908, whioh can by no means be des- 
cribed as a mild measure. That Acb has led to the 
puppression of certain journals whioh offended most 
severely ; others have been tamed down or have died out. 

If there 13 any journal existing which still offends againsb 
the law, there is provision enough in the existing Code to 
ptamp it out of existence. Tbere is not a single member 
m thia Council who would desire that any mercy should 
be Bhown to such journals, no one who desires that they 
should bo allowed with impunity to abuse the liberty 
of publication which they enjoy. But I submit that 
unless the existing enactments are shown to be insuffi- 
cient, that unless ibis shown to be necessary to introduce 
now legislation, the Government should not place one 
more repressive measure on the Statute-book. I am 
sure your Excellency would be most unwilling to place 
one such other measure on the Statute-book, Tbere is 
no doubt that this Bill, if passed, will become a new 
source of discontent. This is evident from what I have 
seen of the comments that have already been made in 
some papers and from the many communications to 
which I have referred. Your Lordship was pleased in 
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the noble and gracious speeoh with which you opened 
this expanded Counoil, to point out that, deplorable as 
were the outrages which the anarchists had committed, 
they were mere passing shadows. Your Lordship will 
allow me to quote your Lordship’s words. You were 
pleased to say : 

‘ Though I have no wish to disguise from you the anxieties of 
the moment, I do not for an instant admit that the necessity of 
ruthlessly eradicating a great evil from our midst should throw 
more than a passing shadow over tho general politioal situation in 
India. I believe that situation to be totter than it was five years 
ago. We mutt not allow immediate dangers to blind us to the 
evidences of future promise. I believe that the broadening of 
political representation has saved India from far greater troubles 
than those we have now to face.’ 


My Lord, that being the situation, that being the 
correct reading of the situation, there is very little 
justification for introducing and passing the measure 
that is now before the Council. If it cannot be abandon- 
ed, my Lord, I submit, that there should be at any rata 
time allowed for further consideration of this measure. 


There is a real danger felt that the provision^ of the Bill 
as it stands will seriously affect the legitimate liberty of 
the Press. Those provisions are unnecessarily wide and 
drastic. I will not take up the time of the Council by 
dwelling on them in detail, By way of illustration 1 
beg to invite attention to the fact that the Bill has dis- 
carded even the very reasonable provision which existed 
in the Vernaoular Press Aot of 1878, whereby the Local 
Government was required to give notice in the 
instanoe to an offending newspaper, a warning so that 
the publisher might avoid offending again* Section 6 o 
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khat Act required that such a warning should be given, 
md section 7 laid down that if fche warning was nob 
heeded certain oonsequencea were to follow. I submit, 
my Lord, that such a provision at least should have 
been included in this Bill. Secondly, there is danger 
from the Bill not only to new presses but also to 
existing presses. In the case of new presses there 
is no reason shown for requiring everybody who wants 
to start a presB to deposit a security. The fact 
that there are certain persons in the community who 
abuse their liberty does nob justify action being taken 
against persons who have nob so misconducted them- 
selves. To require every newspaper which may now 
come into existence to deposit a security is, I submit-, 
placing an unnecessary barrier in the path of journalism 
and casting an undeserved siur upon the good conduct 
of fche person who may wish to start a paper, If, 
however, fche Government insist that some security must 
ha deposited, it is nothing but reasonable to suggest that 
the Magistrate should only require it from a person in 
whose case he considers that there are grounds for 
believing that he might make use of the press for evil or 
seditious purposes. My Lord, considering that the 
liberty of the Press has nob generally been abused during 
the long course of seventy years, I submit, it is fair to 
*ak that this change at least should be made in the 
^11. I do not wish that an offender should be saved 
bom the consequences of his evil action. I am only 
anxious that persons who are nob guilty, who have never 
flowed any idea of disloyalty or sedition to enter 
*heir minds, should not be punished because some other 
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person or persons have offended. Then, my Lord, in the 
case of existing presses, the Bill sayB that whenever any 
person goes to register himself as a publisher of a paper, 
the Magistrate shall demand a security from him. I 
submit tha't will mean that if the publisher of a paper 
which has existed for thirty years and which has never 
offended dies and a new publisher goes to make an ap- 
plication to have himself registered as such, or if the 
owner of a paper or a press which has existed for fifty 
years dies and the son or the heir goes to make an ap- 
plication that he should be registered as the keeper of a 
press or the publisher of the paper, he will be called 
upon to give a security. I submit that this is extreme! 
hard and unjust. The Bill does not give the protectio 
which it was thought at the first reading of the Bill wa 
given to existing presses. 

My Lord, I will not taka up much more time of tb 
Council. I am only anxious that the provisions of 4b 
Bill which have created an apprehension in the minds o 
the people that the liberty of legitimate discussion whicf 
is highly beneficial fcd the people and the Governmen 
will be ourtailed, should be given up or recast. Mv Lord 
when the Press is left at the mercy of the Local Govern 
ment, when it is left to the Local Government b] 
merely issuing a notice to demand a security, 1 
submit the freedom with whioh newspapers hav< 
expressed their criticisms of the aots and omissions ol 
Government is very muoh likely to suffer. After aft 
Local Governments are composed of human beings tfbo 
are liable to err ; ard we have had instances of Local 
'Governments committing mistakes whioh sonaeti 0198 
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i the Government of India have had to oorreob. If it should 
happen, my Lord, that a paper has been writing a little 
more outspokenly than it should have done, if a paper baa 
offended by a series of criticisms passed upon the 
Local Government, any incautious or oareless expression 
in it might much sooner be construed as falling within 
the definition of prohibited matter than might be the oase 
if the paper had not been so criticising the Government. 
A notice issued to the keeper of the press or the publisher 
to deposit a security will, I fear, iu many instances, at 
least in some instances, lead to the extinction of the 
paper. The paper might be owned by an individual who 
may nob be in a position to lose the little property ha 
has. It may be owned by a Company, and they may 
wish at the first indication of danger to close the business 
to avoid the threatened loss. In that way, my Lord, I 
submit, papers generally will be constrained to write under 
a greater sense of restraint than is needed for the pur : 
poses of good administration or of fair discussion. For 
these reasons, I submit, that the further consideration of 
this Bill should be postponed. And in support of this 
submission I would remind the Council of what Mr. 
Gladstone said in connection with Vernacular Press Act. 
He said, 1 1 think, if one thing is more obvious than 
another, it is that, whatever we do give, we should not 
wtraot, and that when we have communicated to India 
the benefit which is perhaps the greatest of all those that 
we enjoy under our own institutions, viz,, the publicity 
proceedings in which the nation is interested, and the 
allowance of Buffioient time to consider them at their 
saveral stages, to afford securities against wrong and 
30 
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error — it is deplorable in a ease like (ibis in Iadia that 

tbe utmost baste .....should have been observed, 

not in amending or altering, but in oompletely over- 
turning, so far as the Press was concerned, a oardinal 
part of the legislation of the country.’ I have 
omitted the word ‘Native’ because the present Bill 
affects the whole Press, European and Indian, English 
and Vernacular. My Lord, I submit, that those 
weighty observations give us very sound guidance 
as to the lines which this Council should pursue, 
We should not expose ourselves to a similar criticism 
by passing this Bill to-day. No possible injury can 
happen if the further consideration of this Bill is 
postponed in order that the public should have further 
time for consideration. Members of the Council should 
have a further opportunity of weighing tbe Bill, and 
the Government of re-oonsidering its decision as bo neoes* 
sity of a new measure, or at least of introducing the 
new principle, viz. t that of substituting executive discretion 
for judicial decision in determining whether a man has 
been guilty of soma, of the most serious offences o( 
which any man can be guilty. 



SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT. 


At a meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council , 
held on Satuiday, the 6th August , 1910 , How. ifr. 

Jenkins introduced the Bill to provide for the continuance 
of the Seditious Meetings Act, 1907. The lion . Pmdit 
opposed the motion and spoke as follows : — 

My Lord, the measure before the Council is of ex- 
ceptional importance, and perhaps it is due both to the 
Government and to the public, a portion of whom at 
least I olaim bo represent, to state the reasons why I 
think it my duty to oppose the motion that fcne Aot for 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings should be continued 
for auobher five months. My Lord, after the many able 
and elaborate speeches that have beeu made againBb 
the motion, it will not be necessary for me bo take 
Up much of the time of bhe Council. Bub I must com- 
plain at the outset of the action of the Hon’ble Member 
who has moved for leave to introduce tho Bill in having 
thrown the burden of making out a case for not continu- 
ing this Aot upon the non-official Members. My Lord, I 
Understand that it has been the rule in respect of all 
legislative business which comes before the Government 
of India, that the Hon’ble Member who introduces a Bill 
should state clearly the reasons upon which his motion 
18 based, and should set out before the Council the facts 
*ud circumstances which would enable Members, non- 
official as well as official, bo decide whether bo vote in 
favour of the Bill or against it. The Hon’ble Member 
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has told us very briefly bhab all that the Bill aimed at 
was tbe continuance of the Seditious Meetings Act for 
only five months. He has also told us that the Local 
Governments have unanimously demanded it. So far as 
he was concerned, he was no doubt free, as he was will- 
ing to surrender bis judgment to the judgments of the 
Local Governments, particularly of one which is presided 
over by a gentleman of the experience and large views 
of Sir Edward Baker. Bub he seemed to forget that there 
were other Members in the Oounoil who were nob in the 
confidence of these Local Governments as he evidently 
happens to be , who did not know what the circumstances 
were which had led Sir Edward Baker and other Local 
Governors to ask for a continuance of this Act. My 
Lord, there is a certain responsibility resting upon the 
non-official Members of this Council as well as upon the 
official Members. It is also given to us to think, aod 
we have to sabisfy the still small voice that even wa 
feel within us that there is some justification for sup* 
porting a motion to saddle the Statute-book of the 
country with a measure which was described by Sir 
Harvey Adamson, as many speakers have reminded the 
Council, as a repressive measure of considerable potency. 
This exceptional measure, intended for exceptional times 
and exceptional places, has now been on the Statute-book 
for nearly three years. The Government of India when 
they passed it almost offered apologies for introducing it f 
and for asking that it should be continued for three 
years — such was tbe state of the country ab the 
time. Sir Harvey Adamson repeatedly said that 
the measure was intended for exceptional times and 
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exceptional circumstances only, and be took the greatest 
oare to point out that in order that the measure might 
lack the element of permanency, the life of every notifica- 
tion which was bo be issued by a Local Government to 
deolare an area to be a proclaimed area was confined to a 
period of six months. 

My Lord, the assurances given by Sir Harvey 
Adamson and the remarks which fell from Your Excel- 
lency in concluding the debate, had led the people to 
believe that unless some very special circumstances 
which would justify the continuance of that measure 
were shown to exist, it would be dead on the 31st 
of October, 19l0. It was with much surprise and 
regret therefore that we learnt that, while the Govern- 
ment was at Simla, a Bill would be introduced to 
I give a new life to this repressive measure even before 
it is dead. I submit, my Lord, that in the circumstan- 
ces of the case it lay heavily upon the Hon’ble the 
Home Member to place before the Council faofcs 
And ciroumstanoes which would enable the non-official 
Members Jo decide whether they should give their 
support bo the measure or oppose it. I may be permitted 
to aay, and I am sure Your Excellency will accept the 
statement, that it is not a pleasure to non-official Mem- 
bers Jio oppose Government measures* We feel the very 
Averse of pleasure in opposing them. But we feel, my 
Lord, that we are here to express opinions which we can 
justify first |j 0 ourselves and then to the public. We feel 
Ibat we are to be judged not by this Council only bub 
by the much larger and far more important body 
o{ oar oountrymen who are keenly watching the oonduofc 
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of non-offioial Members as well as that; of Members of 
the Government in dealing with any legislation which 
affects them. 

Now, my Lord, we might all of us agree in the 
view that when the circumstances- which gave rise to 
this legislation ceased to exist, this measure should have 
been allowed to die a natural death. Lotus see therefore 
what those circumstances were and whether they exist in 
the country to-day. When the Regulation of Meetinga 
Ordinance of 1907, which was a prototype of the Act 
which is now under consideration, was issued, it was 
stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons which 
accompanied it that the ‘ acute disorder ’ which prevailed 
in the Punjab and in parts of Eastern Bengal had led to 
the passing of the Ordinance. My Lord, that acute 
disorder had almost died before that Ordinance was 
issued ; it certainly did not exist'when in November, 1907 , 
the Government decided to pass the present Act. But even 
assuming that there were oircumstunoes in 1907 which 
justified the passing of the Aot, or at any rate satisfied 
the members of the Government that it was necessary 
in the interests of good government, in the interests of 
the preservation of the public peace, that a strong 
measure like that should be continued or be placed on 
the Statute-book, the Hon'ble Member who has puli 
forward the motion under consideration before the 
Council was bound to satisfy this Council that tbesa 
ciroumatances or conditions similar to them exist 
to-day when be seeks to give a new life to the meaaurfl- 
When piloting the measure through the Council tbs 
Hon'ble Sir Harvey Adamson said that he had uc 
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desire to disguise the faob that the measure was one of 
considerable potency. He justified io however on the 
ground thab in his opinion in the then condition of India 
such a measure was necessary. My Lord, what are the 
conditions which exist now ? Do they make even the 
faintest approaoh to the conditions which existed in 1907? 
Sir Harvey Adamson complained at that time that the 
scheme of constitutional reforms which the Government 
had formulated bad nob brought about such a change in 
the public mind as had been expected, and that the 
Government felt thab they had to deal with a section of 
irreconcilables. But we know that the scheme of reforms 
originally put forward baa, after undergoing many im- 
portant changes, been carried out since ; and notwith- 
standing the fact that there have been some serious 
complaints about the regulations framed under the new 
Councils Act, no one can deny that the reforms as a 
whole have been received with a feeling of gratitude and 
have greatly improved the political situation. I believe 
that there has been a consensus of official and noiw)ffioial 
opinion tfiat the reforms carried our. have brought about a 
marked change for the better in the attitude of the general 
public towards th,e Government. Is that change to 
oount for nothing in determining whether a repressive 
measure should be allowed to die its natural death or 
should be kept alive by fresh legislation ? 

We have been told that the Local Governments 
have asked for the Act. With due resp8ot to tihe Local 
Governments we cannot blindly substitute the judgments 
of Local Governments for our own. My Lord, it is 
difficult for us to understand why, while all that is open 
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and visible to the public eye indicates an abseuoe of those 
conditions in the country wbiob should justify the re- 
enacting of a repressive measure like the one before ua< 
while it is undeniable that there is a world of difference 
between the conditions which obtain in some Provinces 
and those which prevail in others, all the Looal Govern- 
ments are unanimous in recommending that suoh a 
measure should be brought on the Statute-book for the 
whole of this vast Indian Empire. 

My Lord, the political situation in India was 
carefully summed up nob long ago in the letter which 
the Government of India addressed on the 14th Marob 
last to the Government of Bengal and to the other Local 
Governments. In that letter Your Lordship in Counoil 
was pleased to recognise that nowhere in India was any 
considerable proportion of the population imbued with 
the spirit of disaffection towards the British rule ; that 
there was a party, small in numbers, though of consider- 
able influence, in the opinion of the Government, which 
was opposed to the continuance of British rule ; th^ 
among this small parby also there was a class which was 
opposed to a resort to violence ; that the other class 
which advocated and practised the methods of terrorism 
consisted ‘ for the most part of youths who are still a> 
school or College, and of young men who have nob long 
passed that period of their life.’ The letter went on 
to say that these active revolutionaries were most promi- 
nent in parts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Bom- 
bay ; that their movement had spread bo the Cenh^ 
Provinces and Berar and bo the Punjab ; bub that il 
bad made little headway in Madras and in the Uni^ 4 
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Provinces ; and that the Government of India had 
received no information of its existence in Burma sfnd in 
the North-West Frontier Provinoe. That being so, I 
appeal to Your Lordship, I appeal to every Member of 
the Council, to judge what ohange has been brought 
about since March last which should justify the sad- 
dling of my Provinoe, the United Provinces, or of 
Madras, or of Burma or the North-West Frontier 
Province with this repressive measure. My Lord, one 
event has no doubt happened, and that a very sad one 
too, namely, the death of our beloved King-Emperor, 
But the demonstrations of grief which that event 
called forth should have satisfied even the most Bcep- 
tioal mind that the heart of the people is sound ; that 
they mourned the loss of the King-Emperor with as 
muoh sincerity as their fellow-subjects in any other 
parts of the Empire; that they would not have done 
so if they did nob appreciate the British connection 
and did nob want the British rule to continue. What 
else, my Lord, could be the meaning of the great 
demonstration that took plaoe in Caloufita, where a 
hundred thousand Hindus walked a long distance in a 
burning Bun, bare-headed and bare-footed, in order to 
give united and public expression to their grief ? 
My Lord, there have been manifestations of similar 
all over the country and there are move- 
ments going on at present in all Provinces to raise 
citable memorials to the revered memory of Edward 
the Peacemaker. With these evidences of a strong- 
Shooing of the feeling of loyal allegiance to the 
*Wn that has long existed in the minds of the 
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people, is this the time for the Government of India 
and for the Local Governments to ask for a 
continuance of a repressive measure, the life of which ig 
to expire by efflux of time in October next ? One should 
have thought, my Lord, that the Government would at 
Buoh a time have welcomed the removal by natural death 
of a measure which it has seldom, if ever, found it 
necessary co use, but which must always be a source of 
irritation and complaint to the great body of the loyal 
and law-abiding population of the country, particularly 
as there is nothing special in the existing circumstance 
which would justify an opposite course. 

It may be said, my Lord, that the Govern- 
ment cannot ignore the existence of the band of 
terrorists and anarohists. Your Lordship was pleased, 
in that same letter to which I have referred, to 
deal also with the case of these misguided enemies 
of their country and of its Government- I need 
not repeat what several other Members have said 
before me, that every- sensible man who has the interests 
of this country at heart must) deeply deplore all anarchi- 
cal outrages and all unconstitutional action. But it 
cannot be said with any reason that the prevention of 
public meetings of twenty persons and more will exercise 
any restraining influence upon evil conspiracies, on the 
action of those who hatoh their plots in secret, and who 
must, by the very nature of things, always endeavour to 
carry out their diabolioal designs without all avoidable 
publicity. It is important to remember in this connec- 
tion that the existence of the Act in question has 
evidently hampered terrorists in their action during the 
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last fchree years, This Act oannot therefore be claimed 
to be a remedy for that disease. 

Your Lordship’s Government was pleased in the 
letter of March last not only to analyse the political 
situation but also to suggest some suitable remedies, 
if I may say so, with the eye of a statesman. 
The Government expressed its belief that the seditious 
movement is in the main duo to ignorance and 
misapprehension of the natural consequences of British 
rule in India ; that though there existed in the 
ranks of those who were hostile to that rule a 
residue of implacable hatred of all alien intrusion, ‘all 
the information which has been placed before the 
Governor-General-in-Council supports the view that the 
majority of the advocates of nationalism have been mis- 
led by shallow arguments and prejudiced statements.’ 
•The obvious remedy for this state of things was that the 
other side of the case should be put before these young 
mfj n. Your Excellency therefore wi a ely called upon all 
officers of Government, and indeed all supporters of law 
and order, ‘to do his best, each in his own sphere, to 
oombat misrepresentation and to remove raiaapprehen- 
pion regarding the oharaoter and results of British rule. ’ 
The officers of the Education Department were rightly 
asked to oheok the spread of seditious views among 
their wards by sympathetic discussion and kindly 
guidance ; the attention of all District officers vta8 
directed to the necessity of taking leading men in each 
district into their confidence, and of cultivating a cour- 
teous and considerate demeanour towards all with whom 
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they are brought in eontaob. The concluding portion of 
the letter stated : — 

“The Oovernor-General-in-Council believes that there is every 
reason to expeot success for a policy on the lines described in the 
loregoing paragraphs. There is much ignorance and misundeo 
standing on the subject of British rule in India, and thence has 
arisen a spirit of disaffection. That spirit has not spread far, and 
the wrong impressions on whioh it rests are capablo of removal by 
conciliatory discussion and earnest remonstrance. Many suppor- 
ters of this so-called nationalist programme have taken alarm at 
the development of what they regarded as a permissible political 
movement into the fanatioal outrages of the terrorist section. 
' The moment is favourable for detaching them from the party ci 
disaffection and for convincing all but the most extreme of the 
danger to the general welfare of persistent attacks upon tho found- 
ations of the established Government, The great body of the 
poople are entirely loyal and prepared to join with the officers ef 
Government in this mission against disaffection.” 

I submit, my L^rd, that that was a clear and 
statesmanlike pronouncement on the policy which 
the Government should pursue at the present time- 
lb supplied the true remedy for the disease from 
whioh the country- has in parts suffered and 18 
unfortunately still suffering. Bub these methods of 
conciliation require that a free and public discussion 
of grievances and views should be encouraged rather than 
discouraged, cases of any serious abuse of the liberty of 
speeoh or meeting being left to be punished by tbe ordi- 
nary laws of the land. At any rate the policy of 
sympathetic guidance and conciliation which the Govern- 
ment of India deliberately decided upon but a few montbfl 
ago will be to a large extent stultified if this fetter on 
freedom of speech and action is continued, if ^| 8 
repressive measure is given a fresh lease of life* ^° 18 
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being my view of the situation, I submit, with great 
respect, that the Government should not go on with 
the proposed legislation. I fully realise haw vain it 
would he to hope that the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill will drop the motion. But, my 
Lord, I consider it my duty to say that it is veryr 
uufortuuate that be should not be able to do so. 
There is nothing more important at this juncture 
for the good government of this country than that there 
Bhould be a feeling abroad among the people that the 
Government are willing more than ever to listen with 
sympathy to the representations of Indians, to givo due 
consideration to the wishes and opinions of representative 
Indians, who are quite as much anxious to uphold law 
and order, as being the sine qua non of peaceful progress, 
as auy official member can be. Your Lordship has seen 
that there is a large body of unofficial opinion almost 
begging that the Government should not proceed with 
this measure. In these circumstances, unless the 
Hon’ble Member can lay before the Council the opinions 
of the Loqal Governments that he has received and relied 
on, unless he can disclose facts and circumstances which 
show that there is a danger that, if meetings are allowed 
to beheld freely as they used to be held before this Act 
Waa passed, this circumstance will tend to disturb the 
public tranquillity or lead to some other crime which 
cannot be dealt with by the existing enactments, I sub- 

it oannot but be deplored that the Bill should be- 
prooeeded with and passed. 

Ido not wish to dwell at length upon the existence* 
of other provisions in the law wbioh place ample powev 
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in the hands of the Government to suppress meetings 
which ate likely to promote sedition or to lead to a dis- 
turbance of the publio tranquillity. Some speakers who 
have spoken before me, including the Hon’ble Mr. 
Madge, have said that the existing law is not sufficient, 
"My Lord, it is not necessary for me to enter into a dis- 
cussion with those gentlemen as bo whether that is so or 
ottierwise. My lawyer friends have presented the correct 
view of the situation. Besides, an ounce of fact is better 
than a ton of argument. The Council has had a few 
such facts placed before it, facts which go to show that 
meetings of 50,000 persons and more in Calcutta, and 
other large meetings in Nagpur and Eastern Bengal, 
have been dispersed quietly under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. It may be said that if it is a 
fact that both in that section and in the section relating 
to unlawful assemblies there is ample power given to 
the Executive to disperse any assembly whioh it 
considers to be objectionable, then why should we 
object bo a measure of this character, whioh merely 
gives the same power bo Government whioh it already 
possesses under other Aots ? The reason for this is this. 
We submit that while the powers whioh the Government 
possesses under the other Acts are amply sufficient) to 
deal with every individual oase or oases of the abuse of 
the right of meeting that may arise, the oonferring of this 
general power of proclaiming an area, by whioh the voice 
of the whole population there may be silenoed, is most 
dangerous and unjust. My Lord, what’ is it that 
happen under suoh an Act? As some of my friends 
■have pointed out, some mischievous miscreant or some 
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misguided young man talks a little nonsense in a plaoe, 
the police send up long reports of danger to the state or 
to the public peace, and the whole distriob is proclaimed. 

I do not say that the Lieutenant-Governors and Gover- 
nors of Provinces do not fully weigh the situation ; but 
they are after all human, and therefore liable to err. They 
have to act upon the reports of the man on the spot, who 
in his turn rnuab act upon the reports of the Police or 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. And we 
have had sufficient instances of the abuse of the 
powers given under the Act. 

We have seen how far the faults, more imaginary 
than real, of a few men or a small coteno of men, the 
population of a whole district, the great bulk of whom 
must, as the letter quoted before has told us, be regarded 
as undoubtedly loyal to the Government, have been 
deprived of the right, which they enjoy under the British 
Government, of free public meeting and of giving free 
expression bo their opinions and their sentiments, to their 
grievances and desires in relation to public questions 
which affect or interest them. It cannot but be regarded 
as a serious public grievance that, for the misconduct of 
a few individuals, the whole community in a locality 
should be prevented from freely exercising a privilege 
whioh they have never abused. 

My Lord, not only has no necessity been shown for 
the measure before us, but there is also the fear, as my 
friend the Qon’ble Mr. Gokhale has pointed out, that 
ft repressive measure may itself, by being abused in its 
Working, lead to promoting the evil whioh it was intended 
tooure, The Seditious Meetings Aotandbhe Press Act 
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have both already given illustrations of the truth of the old 
adage that the sight of means to do ill-deeds often makes 
ill-deeds done. Look for instanoe at the aotion of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal in suppressing three Dis- 
trict Conferences and the meeting which sought to help 
the depressed classes. I venture to doubt if the said 
Conferences or the said meeting would have bean 
stopped if the Seditious Meetings Act had not been 
in existence. Look again at the action taken in several 
places under the Prssa Act in contravention of the 
pledge given by the Government when it was going 
through the Council, and think of the irritation which 
the abuse of its provisions must cause in the public 
mind. So long as the Government will keep these two 
measures on the Statute-book, I regret to say, but 
I feel it my duty to say it, so long will all efforts to 
conciliate public opinion generally be beset with un- 
necessary difficulties, will continue to be unneceaarily 
difficult of accomplishment. 

I do nob wish bo detain the Council any longer. 
But I cannob help referring in this connection to the 
aotion taken under the Press Act with regard to 
Mr. Maokarness' pamphlet. I know that several Local 
Governments have thought it wise to suppress that 
pamphlet. I have no doubt that they believe that they 
have aoted rightly in the matter. Bub with due defer- 
ence to these Governments, I venture to think that if 
the new Press Act had not given them the indefinitely 
wide powers which it has given them, nob one of them 
Vould have ever thought of suppressing the pamphlet. 
None of them perhaps would even now think of pro 00. 
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outing Mr. Maokarness for it. The pamphlet might not 
have done full justice to the efforts of the Government 
to improve the Police. But what did it aim at except a 
suppression of the evil practice which it exposed ? It 
has been said, my Lord, that the Government of 
India have been denouncing the practice of torturing 
accused persons with a view to extort confessions from 
them at least ever since they enacted the Indian Penal 
Code, which has laid down that any person who 
would so put people bo torture would be liable to be 
punished with imprisonment which may extend to seven 
years. But the existence of such a provision has 
nob evidently proved to be a sufficient deterrent, and in 
view of the facts brought to light in some recent cases, it 
was clearly necessary in the public interests bo draw 
public attention to the evil with a view to have special 
measures taken to effectually discourage it. 

His Excellency the President : — I am afraid that I 
must interrupt the Hon’ble Member. Mr. Maokarness * 
pamphlet has got nothing whatever to do with the present 
discussion. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: — I 
bow to your Lordship's ruling. I wished to point out 
bow easily a repressive measure may be abused, and may 
£>ive rise to great irritation, when the objaot of the 
Gove rnmenb is that cause for irritation should not be 
given. 

I will now oonolude. I think I have said enough 
to show that no justification has been made for proposing 
extension of the life of the Seditious Meetings Aot ; 
toab the powers which the Government possess under 

21 
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the existing provision of the law are amply sufficient to 
effectively prevent aB well as to punish any attempt to 
promote sedition or to disturb thepublio tranquillity, 
which might be made by persons who are hostile to 
Government and whose number is small ; that the great 
bulk of the people are loyal to the core, and are more 
than ever inolined to oo-operate with Government in 
maintaining law and order ; that thepolioy of conciliation 
is in these circumstances the only safe and wise policy; 
that it should be steadily and earnestly pursued ; that 
unless some overpowering causes intervene, nothing 
should be done which is likely to interfere with the 
success of that policy. I believe that no such causes 
demand a continuation of an Act of an abnormal charac- 
ter, which must operate against the return of normal 
relations between the Government and the people For 
these reasons, I beg humbly to oppose the motion which 
is now before the Council. 
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At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council 
held on the 19th March 1912 , in supporting Mr. Cokhale’s 
motion that the Elementary Education Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee , Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
spoke as folloivs : — 

I bog to support! the motion that the Elementary 
Education Bill be referred to a Select Committee. I w ill 
briefly explain my reasons for this view. In the first 
place, I must express the gratification with which the 
remarks of the Hon’hle Member for Education have been 
listened to by this Council. They will be read with much 
satisfaction throughout the country. We fully recognise 
that the Government have done a great deal in the past 
to promote education. In fact, the present public system 
of education is one of the greatest gifts whioh the Govern- 
ment has^oonferred upon the people, and the people feel 
deeply grateful for it. The fact that we ask for mor 0 
does nob in any way detracn from our appreciation of 
what we have received. On the contrary, it is the 
greatest proof of suoh appreciation. We desire to 
secure to all our people what is at present enjoyed 
by only a few of them. And we regard a measure like 
the Bill before us essential to the attainment of this 
°bjaob. What has been said by previous speakers and 
Particularly by fche Hon’ble the Member for Education 
•heady disposed of many of fche objections raised fco fcbo 

and therefore my task is an easy one. Briefly, those 
2lo 
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who oppose the Bill may be divided into three classes, 
There are first those who are opposed to universal edu- 
cation and therefore opposed to the Bill because it intro- 
duces the prinoipie of compulsion whioh will lead to 
universal education. In this olass I am sorry to find are 
some prominenb members of the landed aristocracy, 
among them my friends the Hon'ble Nawab Abdul Majid 
and the Hon'ble Sir Gangadhar Bao Chitnavis. They 
seemed to speak in blissful ignorance of the fact that tha 
Government of India has long been committed to tha 
prinoipie of universal education. They have put forward 
rather lata in the day objections of a social, political and 
miscellaneous character againsb the introduction of 
universal education. Several of these objections have 
been so well answered by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jinnah that I will nob go over the same ground. But, 
apart from the social objections and the political objec- 
tions whioh he has disposed of, there are some miscella- 
neous objections whioh remain to be answered. One of 
these is tbat put forward by the Hon’ble Nawab Abdul 
Majid in the name of the language difficulty, He said 
there are many languages current in this country, and 
he apprehended, speaking with special reference to the 
United Provinces, that if the Bill was passed into lawao 
attempt might be made to injure the Urdu language and 
to compel Muhammadan students to study Hindi- 
Now, Sir, I will not take up the time of the Council by 
going into a historical dissertation as to respective age 0 
and characters, the merits and demerits of the Hindi 
and Urdu languages. I shall content myself with saying 
that so great a scholar as Sir William Hunter has 
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that Hindi stands at the head of all the vernaoulars of 
India. Eor the rest my friend is entirely mistaken in 
entertaining the fears whioh he has expressed- For the 
last seventy years the Government of the United 
Provinoes have been utilising both Hindi and Urdn in 
imparting eduoation among the mass of the people, and if 
the Bill is passed there will be no change in that direction 
and no cause for offence or complaint given to any 
Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan. 

Then objections have been urged against the Bill 
on the ground of there beiug numerous oastes and 
numerous creeds in this country. I submit, Sir, that 
the existence of numerous castes and creeds has not 
proved to bean insuperable obstacle in the way of extend- 
ing eduoation among the masses. The British Govern- 
ment have for the last seventy years been extending 
education among the masses, including the most back- 
ward classes, notwithstanding the existence of different 
creeds, notwithstanding the existence of numerous castes 
in the country. The lines which they have followed are 
Bound lines, whioh need not be departed from in the 
slightest degree, but whioh will enable the Government 
if the Bill is passed into law to bring the blessings of 
education home to every casta and to every creed in tha 
country, 

These are what I call miscellaneous objections, 
'which do not affect the principle of the Bill, It is 
sufficient to say that, if the Bill ever comes to be exa- 
mined in Seleot Committee, ample provision can be made 
to safeguard every possible interest which requires bo ba 

safeguarded. 
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Then, in the second class bf those who are opposed 
to the Bill come those who aooept the principle of 
universal education but think that the principle of com- 
pulsion should not be introduced into the educational 
system of this country. They want education to be 
Universal but they have a mortal fear of the principle of 
compulsion, beoause they urge that compulsion will mean 
an unnecessary interference with the liberties of the 
people. 

They forget that the principle of compulsion ban 
necessarily to be introduced in some departments of every 
oivilized administration. In the very first place, to establish 
and maintain order and to repress crime, a certain amount 
of compulsion — of restraint — has to be exercised or. 
the wills and actions of individuals. In the second 
place, in a higher atmosphere in promoting soo.ul 
well-being also, compulsion does come into play. The 
Government introduced the system of vaccination many 
years ago. Under that system, whether they will it 
or nob, people have to subject themselves to the provision' 
of the Vaccination Act. There are penal clauses in it, 
there are prosecutions under it, the Aon is in force over 
vast areas in the country, and yet nobody has heard that, 
the people have strongly resented it, much less that it 
has led to riots or disordor. The introduction of water- 
works and drainage has not been brought about in many 
places, at least with the consent of the general public. 
They have had to submit to it for the general good, aod 
have had to pay taxes, to undergo hardships, proseou* 
lions and so on. So also in the matter of other improve- 
ments. I submit that the prinoiple of compulsion has 
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•be introduced where it is clearly for the benefit of the 
people at large that it should be. If the great bulk of 
the community appreciate its introduction, the difficulties 
of the situation are lightened. If the bulk of the com- 
munity have not been prepared bo appreciate it, it only 
oasts an additional duty upon us to educate them to do 
so, and that education can easily be given where the 
object is so patently good, as in this case, of securing 
this blessing of education to ail classes and sections 
of the community. The tneoretioal objection to the 
principle of compulsion does not stand in the way of any 
real benefioial improvement being brought about, and 
ought not to stand in the way of the proposed humani- 
tarian measure. Then, Sir, there is the third class of 
opponents to the Bill. This consists of those who are 
entirely and whole-heartedly for universal education, 
and who are also in favour of the principle of compulsion/ 
but who think that the time is not yat for introducing 
that principle. In this third category are many Local 
Governments. The Bengal Government says that it sees 
oo objection per se to the principle of compulsory ele- 
mentary education, but urges that the conditions essential 
to its success have vet to be created. The Madras 
Government say : “ It is an axiom that the universal 
oducafcion of the masses is the goal to be aimed at, and 
a *l who have the interests of the oountry at heart are 
squally interested in bringing about this consummation, 
but that His Excellency the Governor-in-Couuoil cannot 
^commend t»be adoption of the Bill for sometime to come.” 
^en the Government of the United Provinces, which I 
regl * d “ to note has put forward some very unreasonable 
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and unjustifiable apprehensions regarding the effect of the- 
measure if it is introduced, even that Government says 
that when a desire has been created in the majority of 
parents that their children should obtain some form of 
elementary education, ‘compulsion may be adopted as the 
statesmanlike measure to bring laggards and malcontents 
within the fold.’ So that, I submit, the majority of the 
Local Governments are not opposed to the principle of 
compulsion per se. They only argue that the time ha? 
not yet come when that principle should be introduced 
in India- But I need not take up the time of the Ooun 
cil by laying these opinions in detail before it. The state- 
ment made by the Hon’bla Member for Edueaiiou 
makes the position quite clear. The Government of 
India are clearly not afraid of introducing the principle 
of compulsion in the matter of elementary education, 

The statement made by the Hon’ble Member, which 
will b^ read with great hope and satisfaction throughout 
the country, makes this very clear. * We are all of us work 
ing for the same object,' said the Hon'ble Sir Harcour 
Butler : ‘ I should rejoice as much as they (Mr. Gokhalf 
and those who support this motion) to see a condition o 
things in which elementary vernacular education coulc 
be compulsory and free in India. The Government o! 
India are deeply concerned to bring about suoh i 
condition of things.’ The statement is worthy of tbt 
Government of India It is entirely in keeping with 
their numerous previous pronouncements on the eubjeo 1 
of the education of the masses. It is also what we should 
have expected from a Government which is presided ovat 
by our present Viceroy. I may remind the Counoil b 0rfl 
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of the words which were uttered by His Excellency in 
replying to a deputation at Lahore. After reviewing the 
progress of education in the Punjab, His Excellency 
there said : — 

The past has had its triumph, the present may have its 
successes ; but it is in the horieon of the future that our watchful 
eves should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the future needs 
of the students and youth of this country will always recoivo from 
me sympathetic consideration and attention.' 

In another place His Excellency said : — 

But the goal is still far distant when every boy and girl and 
e\ery young man and maiden shall have an education, in what is 
best calculated to qualify them for their own part in life and for 
the good of the community as a whole. This is an ideal we must 
all put before us.’ 

Clearer language could not be used to indicate the 
high aim, the noble goal, which the Government of 
India have placed before themselves. But the question 
that awaits an answer is, how is that goal bo reached? 
Sir Harcourb Butler has shown that the Government 
have been Bteadily and sy stematicaliy endeavouring to 
improve* education and to extend it ; that there has 
been real progress under tbe existing systems. We 
know it, and we feel deeply thankful for it. But be has 
also said at the same time that the progress has not 
been satisfactory. * I grant you,’ said the Hon’ble 
Member, ‘ that we are not satisfied — we are pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with tbe general rate of progress,’ 
and Mr. Gokbale has shown that it would take 115 
yearst if we continue to prooeed at tbe rate we are 
Proceeding, for India to see every boy of school-going 
age at school, and 665 years to see every girl of 
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school-going age ab school. Thab period may be ab- 
solutely correob, or it may nob be. Bub it cannob ba 
denied that it would taka a very very long time bo 
sea primary education universally diffused among tha 
people if only the voluntary method which obtains ab 
present is adhered to. Sir Haroourb Butler has said that 
the Government are advised by all their experts bhab 
the present rate of progress can ba enormously accele- 
rated by the provision of fuuds bo finance schemes of 
advancement. No one can doubt this. He has also 
said that the Government hope to finance these schemes 
with liberal grants from Imperial revenues. This is 
matter for much satisfaction and thankfulness. But ib 
may still be permissible bo doubt whether the future of 
the elementary education of the masses can ba placed 
on a secure basis, whether the supply of efficient funds 
needed to spread it among all classes of the people can 
be ensured without recourse bo legislation, whether on 
the lines suggested or on different lines. In this con- 
nection it may perhaps be useful to remind the Council 
that the question of the universal extension of pri- 
mary education has had the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India for many decades past. In 1882 Lord 
Ripon appointed an Education Commission, and the 
report of thab Education Commission dealt largely with 
that question. The Commission reviewed the progress 
which bad been made upon the basis of voluntary effort) 
and expressed themselves very much dissatisfied with it. 
They made several recommendations to ensure greater 
progress in the future. They re-affirmed the policy upo fl 
which the British Government had acted since 1871, 
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gaid: — " We therefore express our conviction that while 
every branch of education can justly claim the fostering 
oare of the State, it is desirable, in the present oiroum- 
stuucQs of the country, to declare the elementary educa- 
tion of the masses, its provision, extension and improve- 
ment to be that, part of the educational nvsGmn to which 
cue strenuous efforts of the State should now be directed 
in a a till larger measure than heretofore.” They felt 
satisfied that this objeob oould not be gained without 
legislation. They, therefore, recommended that “ an 
attempt be made to seaure the fullest possible provision 
for an extension of primary education by legislation 
suited to the circumstances of each Province.” Now, 
Sir, it will be useful bo quote to the Counoil the grounds 
of their decision. The Commission stated them as 
follows : — 

“Hitherto the State has mainly relied for the extension of 
education upon departmental effort or upon voluntary effort. But 
t-ba former is obviously limited by financial considerations, and is 
therefore inadequate to the need, while it moreover tends to 
dincourage looal uffoit and sclf-roliance. The latter is necessarily 
partial and uncertain, and is least likely to be forthcoming where 
ia most wanted. What is now required seems to be some 
measuro that will not only moat present necessities in eaoh 
Province but be capable of expansion with future necessities. It 
»s not thereby intruded that any oue large measure should regulate 
the details of education throughout all India. On the contrary f 
file recommendation cited is carefully guarded in its reference te 
file oiroumstanoes of eaoh Province.” 

Then, after pointing out that there were Legislative 
Councils in only three Provinces at that time, and that 
therefore for eaoh of the other Province some or more 
A°t8 would have to be passed by the Supreme Govern- 
' aaenfc » khe Commission went on to say : — 
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“ In the oase of all Provinces alike, it is right that the- 
central authority, being most oonversant with principles, should 
supply principles, while the local authorities should embody 
those principles in Acts suited to the oiroumstanoes of eaoh Pro. 
vince. A declaration of general principles by the Supreme Council 
will be no bar to the exercise of froe scope and disorecion by local 
authorities in matters of detail ; stil less will one Provinoe b e 
bound by provisions primarily designed for another. In ibis way 
it is hoped that in course of time, by a process of gradual expan- 
sion on well-considered lines, each Provinoe may be furnished 
with sufficient and efficient primary schools.’' 

The Commission went on to discuss the question 
whether the object desired could nob be attained by 
executive orders without legislation, and they pronounced 
themselves in favour of Legislation as against executive 
action. The Commission said : — 

“On the equally important question whether exeoutivo ordpr* 
would not ensure the desired end without legislation, it 
argued that the history and statistics given in our report show 
that executive orders of clear import and general application 
issued from 1854 to the present time have failed more or less w 
all Provinces to ensure uniform attention to the broad principles 
prescribed for general guidance.’ 

They went on also' to point out that — 

“In all countries where education has been most successful that 
is most national, it has been based on law of ordinance which has 
laid down the broad outlines of a general policy. Even in Engird 
where there is so much jealousy of any oentral aotion that can 
be avoided, it was never advanced, in the prolonged disoussion* 
which resulted in the Acts passed between 1870 and 1880, that if 
a national and adequate system of primary education was at l» Bl 
to be established yyould be established otherwise tbau by 
legislation.” 

And the last argument which they urged vva* 
that — 
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“ Legislation is the only way in which all or any of the reoom- 
meudations of the Commission, after approval by Government, 
can be made to live and last." 

It is much to be regretted that the legislation 
recommended was not undertaken. It is true that in 
the Municipal Acts which have been passed in different 
Provinces since that time some provision has been made 
regarding education, but the measures recommended by 
the Commission were not adopted so far os legislation 
concerning the country as a whole was concerned and the 
want of such legislation accounts in a large measure for 
the unsatisfactory progress of elementary education. The 
Council will be interested to hoar what some of these 
recommendations were, as they afford a great deal of 
supporc to the Bill which is now bpfore it. Among other 
r .‘commendations the Education Commission urged that 
the duties of Municipal and Local Boards in controlling 
or assisting schools under the»r supervision should be 
regulated by local enactments suited to the circumstances 
of eaoh Province. Thoy recommended tko creation of 
school districts, or rather the declaration that the area 
of any municipal or rural unit of local self government 
oiay be declared to be a school district. They recom- 
mended the creation of school boards for the manage- 
ment and oontrol of schools placed under their jurisdiction 
in each such district. They further recommended that 
every school board should be required to submit to the 
Local Government through the department an annual 
report of its administration together with its accounts of 
inoome and expenditure in such form aud on such date 
shall be prescribed by the Local Government. And/ 
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this is most important part of the recommendation to 
wbioh I would draw attention. 

“ And,” said the Commission, “ the Looal Government should 
declare whether the existing supply of schools of any class of 
which the supervision has been entrusted to such Board is 
sufficient to secure adequate proportionate provision for the educa- 
tion of all classes of the community, and in the event of the said 
Government declaring that the supply is insufficient, to determine 
from what sources and iu wb it maimer the necessary provision of 
schools shall be made.” 

The Commission made other neoassary recom- 
mendations regarding the craabiou of a school fund 
in every school district, and the rights and duties 
of school boards. Can is be disputed that if their 
recommendations bad been carried out, the history of the 
progress of primary education would have baan written 
very difforenly to what it has been ? 

Now, Sir, my Hon’bla friand Mr. Gokhale has 
already said that ha is not particular that the Bill 
should he accepted in the particular form in which be 
has drafted it. He has appealed bo the Hon’ble Member 
for Education — and I humbly join in that appeal— to 
bring in a measure which he and the Government 
consider to be suitable iu the circumstances of the 
country to ensure a more satisfactory progress of primary 
education, I submit that whether legislation may be 
partly Imperial and partly Provincial, legislation there 
should be in order to give reasonable uniformity to 
the Education Department and in order to provide 
that sufficient funds, both Imperial and Local, shall 
be regularly forthcoming to ensure that every P» rIi 
of the oouubry should have a sufficient number 
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sohools provided within a reasonable period of time. 
In the absenoe of such legislation, the progress of educa- 
tion will not be equable No doubt Government is pro- 
viding some funds at present, and these funds are being 
devoted to creating some schools. But what is the 
principle on whioh these schools are being created ? It 
is a principle which exposes the Government in a greater 
decree to a charge, whioh bfts been brought against the 
Bill before us, of involving injustice to areas where 
schools are nob created. This must happen when you 
arbitrarily create schools in certain localities and let 
other localities go without any school. Bub if vou wil| 
create school districts and school hoards and lay down 
a definite principle that imperial funds Rhould he distri- 
buted in some proportion to the amount which may 
be raised by the people of each district, which will of 
oourse include all local funds raised in the district, you will 
take away all just cause of complaint, and ensure that in 
evprv school district there will he Home provision made fo.r 
fup education of the children within the district. This 
can only be*done by legislation, and, if it is, more funds 
will necessarily be found for education, whether the funds 
bs partly contributed by the District Boards ir Municipal 
boards, and partly by the Provincial Government and 
partly by the Imperial Government. It may be said t 
S' r . that even conceding that it is desirable to introduce 
s otne legislation on the lines indicated by the Education 
Commission, there is no need yet for introducing fcho 
Principle compelling parents or guardians to send 
their boys to school, because boys of school-going age 
are rushing to school without auy such compulsion. 
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Assuming that it is so, this argument overlooks a very 
important point. The question is whether it is 
the duty of the Government to see that every ohild of 
school-going age shall receive the benefit of eduoation, 
or whether it is not. I submit, Sir, that it is in the 
interests of the community and of the State that every 
ohild, both boy and girl, should receive eduoation ; and if 
that object is to be secured, it will not do to leave it to 
the option of parents or guardians ho send their boys to 
school or not as they like. In the ease of girls tbera 
should of course be no compulsion for the present. Bat 
if you proceed on the voluntary system in the case of 
boys also, eduoation will never become universal. A 
certain number will, no doubt, receive eduoation ; but a 
large number will not. Every civilized country haa 
found that compulsion is the only means by which 
universal education can be secured. No country has 
succeeded without it, and we cannot expeob to succeed 
without it. The case for compulsion has been admirably 
summarised iu a paragraph which occurs in the very able 
minute of Mr. Maynard, the Officiating Financial Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, which I cake the liberty of 
quoting here. Says Mr. Maynard : 

“ But the true justification for the adoption of compulsion lies 
in the assumption that elementary instruction ought not merely 

to be vigorously extended, but, ultimately, to be made universal, 
and that this is imposaiole without compulsion. That there wi 
always be a proportion of parents, weak or apathetic or short- 
sighted or greedy, who will negleot their duty, except under P ceS ' 
sure, is implied in the legislation of all Western countries. ^ IS 
country is full of conservative elements, non-official as wel1 a9 
official, which will decline to accept the theory that element* 1 ? 
•instruction ough’, ultimately to become universal; but respond 3 
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opinion appears to be committed to that oonolusion, and consider- 
ing what is being done elsewhere in the world, we do not see what 
else is possible without the gravest economio and other risks. We 
stand then, ultimately committed to the necessity of compulsion, 
and the present is a proposal for the oautious and tentative 
introduction of the new prinoiple in specially favourable localities, 
in order to feel the way towards a furthor plunge, when the right 
time comes for it.” 

I submit, Sir, that the case fur compulsion for the 
principle of the Bill, could noG he better or more tersely 
put than it has been put in that one paragraph. If then 
compulsion shall have to be our ultimate resort, the 
question is whether we should wait and wait uutil we 
think the b)ine is come to introduce iu all at once all over 
the count's, or whether we should make a beginning 
now with the measure which has been proposed and 
introduce it tentatively in select areas. As has been 
observed by the Hon ble Sir Harcourfc Butler, the Bill is 
a modest measure. It is full of safeguards, which are 
regarded by some people as too many. Bub it is undeni- 
able that it is a very cautious measure. If it is passed, 
ib will onfy enable and not compel a Municipal or a 
Bistriob Board, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government and subjeot to such rules as the Governor- 
Qeneral-in-Couneil may make in this behalf, to declare 
that the Act shall apply to the whole or any specified 
part of the area within the local limits of its authority, 
and thereby to render it obligatory upon parents or 
guardians residing within that area to send their boys, 
*ud in certain circumstances and in certain areas their 
•SirL also, to the school provided that a recognised school 
in existence wibhin a mile of the home of the boy 
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or tbe girl. It is important to note the safeguards 
which the Bill provides against hasty or ill-considered 
action. The ultimate declaration which will determine 
the extension of the Aot to any area can only be 
made with the previous sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment. That Government will not be bound to sanction 
such a declaration ; and it may reasonably be presumed 
that it will refuse to do ho when and where any class or 
community or a large suction of it is opposed to it. All 
the fears and apprehensions which h*>ve been expressed 
by some Ilon’ble Members who have preceded me, that 
the principle of compulsion might be introduced in any 
area against the wishes of the community or the peoplej 
fall to the ground when it is remembered that the L)cal 
Government alone will have the power to sanction 
whether the Aot shall or shall not be applied in any 
area. In addition to this, power has also bean specially 
reserved to the Local Government bo exempt parti- 
cular classes or communities from the operation o( 
the Act. Secondly, the Local Government cannot 
take action of its own motion ; it can sanction the exten- 
sion of the Aot to any area only at the instance of the 
Municipal or the District Board of the locality. This is 
to ensure that the Act shall not be applied to any area 
where the majority of the people are opposed to it. 
Further provision can be made in the Bill to ensure this 
result. 



THE ABOLITION OF INDENTURED LABOUR. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Council held on the 
20th March, 1916, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved 
the following Resolution 

My Lord, I beg to move — 

“That this Council recommend to the Governor-General-in- 
Counoil that early steps be taken for the abolition of the system 
of Indian Indentured Labour.” 

It is now nearly eighty years since the system of 
indentured labour was first introduced in India. It 
followed in the wake of che abolition of slavery by the 
British Parliament in British Colonies. That happened 
in 1834, and at that time the planters in British 
Coiouies, who severely suffered from the total abolition 
of slavery, tried to get labour from India in order to 
carry on their work. Taey oould not reconcile them- 
selves to the loss of slave labour, and the object that 
they had in view was to get persons who would work 
for them under conditions as favourable to them as they 
oould establish. The Sanderson Committee, which was 
appointed a few years ago, said that the objeot of these 
planters was to re-establish the conditions of labour, so 
for as they oould, which existed when slavery had not 
been abolished. ‘The aim of the planters who had 
Buffered so severly from the entire discontinuance of 
®fove labour,’ said the Committee, 'was too often to 
Require complete control over the labour market by 
^aana of regulations and adcninisjratiiva measures whiah 
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aimed ab compelling the ooolie to re-engage himseH 
on the expiry of his indenture rather than enoourag* 
ing free settlers.’ In consequence ' of this feeling, 
the laws relating to Indian immigrants, introduced 
into several colonies, ‘ gradually assumed a complexion 
less and less favourable to freedom, and, as the report) of 
subsequent Commissions show, they were framed and 
administered in a spirit of substantial injustice to Indian 
immigrants. 1 

Various serious abuses naturally cropped up under 
this Bystem in different Colonies, and Commissions were 
appointed in Mauritius, British Guiana and Natal, and 
some of the most flagrant abuses were remedied. In the 
meantime, the establishment of recruiting depots in India 
at various centres gave rise to complaints of kidnapping 
and other objectionable practices, and the question 
of revising the existing enactments relating to emigration 
was taken up for consideration in 1882, and an Act was 
passed in 1883. The aim of the new Emigration Act, Act 
XXI of 1883, was to ensure prompt and careful regis- 
tration of emigrants, so as to enable them to be easiiy 
traced, and to provide for magisterial supervision of UP* 
country depots, Bub as the Resolution of the Government 
of India, issued in 1883, and the speech of Mr. Ilbert 
showed the objeot also was to make recruitment more 
popular : and in bis evidence before the Sanderson 
Committee, Sir Edward Buok, who was for fifte flD 
years Secretary to the Government of India in 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture, said that the) 
Legislation of 1883 did make recruitment much easier* 
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" In 1908 , the Emigration Aots were consolidated, 
and up to that timq the Government of India were not 
jnuoh perturbed in mind as to the treatment which 
Indians received in the Colonies. In 1909, Lord Crewe 
appointed a Committee " to consider (l) the general ques- 
tion of emigration from India to the Crown Colonies ; 
(2) the particular Colonies in which Indian immigration 
may be most usefully encouraged ; and (3) the general 
advantages to be reaped by India itself and each Colony.” 

During all this time the Government of India 
pub their trust exclusively in the Colonial Governments 
and laws for the fair treatment of Indians during 
the period of indenture there. As the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ilbert stated, in presenting the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Indian Emigration Bilh in 1883, 
every precaution had been taken which our law could 
enforce “that the emigrant should be properly treated* 
from the time when he leaves the place where he is 
recruited to the time when he lands in the Colony for 
which he is bound. Further than this our law cannot 
follow him,*&nd after this point we can only provide for 
his welfare by suoh influenoe as we can bring to bear on 
the Government of the oountry in which he has estab- 
lished himself.” 

In 1909, Lord Crewe appointed a Committee, as I 
have said, to go into various questions relating to Indian 
emigration, but the main object of that Committee also 
^as to find into what particular Colonies Indian immi- 
gration could be most usefully encouraged. Evidently up 
to that time the Government did not realise that the 
treatment meted out to Indians in the Colonies by thoso 
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under whom they were plaoed was suoh as called for- 
very serious consideration. 

The Indian public was in a state of ignor- 
anoe about the conditions to which Indians under 
indenture were subjected until the nineties, when 
Mr. Gandhi began to expose its evils. Bub both 
the public and the Government realised the seri- 
ousness of the problem when the subject was forced 
upon their attention by the anti-Indian policy of the 
Transvaal Government. Since then the condition of 
Indians in all parts of the world has been a matter for 
anxious consideration, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that, since it was brought to the force, no question 
has exercised the public mind more or given rise to greater 
bitterness of feeling than the ill-treatm9nh of Indians 
outside their country. I do not propose, my Lord, to 
'refer here bo the general question of the status of Indian® 
in the British Empire, though it is a matter of deep and 
’keen concern bo all Indians. It may be that that ques- 
tion can best be settled when the war is over. Bub the 
question of indentured labour stands on quite a different 
footing and oan be solved without delay. 

The Council will remember that, in 1910. our 
late lamented friend, Mr. Gokhale. moved a resolu- 
tion urging the prohibition of the recruitment of 
indentured labour for the Colony of Natal. He was 
convinced even then, as he said, that the system should 
be dona away with altogether. But he was content with 
urging, at the time, as a prudential measure, the prohibi- 
tion of indentured labour to Natal, and the Governme c6 
of India was pleased to aooepb that recommendation 
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and prohibited the supply of indentured labour so far as 
Natal was ooneerned. Two years later, he brought for- 
ward another resolution urging the total abolition of the 
system, the evils of which he graphically described, and 
which he rightly characterized as ' a monstrous system, 
iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and maintained by 
force, a system so wholly opposed to modern sentiments 
of justice and humanity as to be a grave blot on the civi- 
lization of any country that tolerates it.’ It was a 
matter of deep disappointment to tha public that the 
Government of India were not convinced till then that 
the system was one which must be ended. They still 
hoped that it might be mended, and in that hope that 
they appointed a Committee to visit the Colonies and to 
report on the actual working of the system. The 
report of Messrs. McNeill and Chimman Lai was sub- 
mitted to Government more than a year ago, and I regret 
to say that the report was received by the publio with 
great dissatisfaction and disappointment, as it unmistak- 
ably showed a tendency to underrate the evils of the 
syatem and even to apologise for it. The facts, however, 
which the Committee have recorded tell their own plain 
tele, and supply abundant evidenoe to enable every 
impartial man to form his own judgment. That judg- 
ment is entirely against the system. For what in 
essence is the system ? It is one under which simple, 
literate, ignorant village people, belonging largely to the 
Poorest classes, are inveigled into entering into a very 
solemn agreement which oompels them to leave their 
°mes, to leave their kith and kiu.and to go to a distant 
country 0 f conditions of existence in which they 
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are entirely ignorant, to work in oiroumstanoes in 
which they are praotically at the meroy of their em- 
ployers, for a continuous period of five years, to 
work under men who do not understand their langu- 
age, custom and manners, who have no sympathy 
with them under conditions in settling which they have 
no voioe without being informed that they will be liable 
to be punished criminally, the punishment extending 
sometimes to two or three months’ hard labour, if they 
fail to perform the tasks which are assigned to them,— 
tasks, in the fixing of which they have no voioe and in 
making complaints against which they find but little 
support. 

A system like that, my Lord, is an utterly unfair 
system. It ought not to be called by the name of a 
contract as the word is known to legal minds and the 
legislative codes of the Government of India. Under 
this system these simple village people go out to distant 
landB, and are tied down to work there for five yeara, 
They cannot buy their freedom, because they have no 
means to do so. My Lord, in order to show how injuri- 
ously this system has worked, I would invite attention to 
some of its prinoipal features. I will take up the question 
where the Emigration Act of 1908 left it. When the Bill 
of 1883 waB under disoussion in Counoil, it was proposed 
by the late Mr. Kristo Das Pal that the nature of the 
agreement into which the emigrant was asked to enter 
ought to be explained to him in a written statement with a 
copy of which he should be supplied. The Hon’ble Mr* 
Kristo Das Pal urged that it was highly desirable that, 
in the initial stage of the engagement, the emigrant 
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should have a dear idea of the agreement he waB about 
to enter upon. The Hon’ble Member said : — 

It is well known to Hon’ble Members that the emigrant is 
often an ignorant and illiterate person unable to read the state- 
ment before him and would often ask the reoruiter to read it* 
The recruiter, if if he was inclined to deceive him, could quite 
easily do so. The emigrant was often entirely or almost entirely 
in the dark as to the nature of the life he would be oalled upon to 
live. It was at this stage that it was of the utmost impoctanoo 
that every facility should bo given to him to understand the nature 
of his agreement, and that a statement should be given to him so 
as to enable him to take it home to show to the villagers and the 
village headmen and to consult them about it before making up 
his mind.” 

This amendment, my Lord, was oarried by the 
casting vote of the then Viceroy Lord Ripon and a 
provision wa8 inserbed, in the Aot as follows : — 

“ The recruiter shall give a true copy of the statement to every 
person whom he inviteB to emigrate, and shall produce the state- 
ment for the information of any magistrate or officer in charge of 
a police-station, when oalled upon to do so by the magistrate or 
officer,” 

It is tn consequence of this amendment, my Lord, 
that in the form of agreement now supplied to those whom 
it ib sought to emigrate, a clause is put in stating that 
the period of servioe would be five years and the nature 
of the labour expected of him, and yet unfortunately all 
the information that is given to the man who is to be 
oogaged, of the nature of the labour which be is to be 
engaged on is, that it will be work in connection with 
the cultivation of the soil or the manufacture of produce 
a plantation or domestio servioe. My Lord, notbingis 
**id in the agreement as to the conditions under which he 
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would have to live and work. He was never informed 
that the moment he would set foot on board the steamer 
all his cherished ideas and beliefs about caste and 
religion would have to be abandoned under sheer compul- 
sion ; that he would have to sit and dine in conditions 
under which he would never have consented to dine if he 
was a free man. My Lord, this has led to grave results. 
In the admirable report which Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson have published on indentured labour in 
Fiji, they say : — 

“We found, further, on examination that the agreement, 
which the coolie Bigns before going out, doea not truly repreBent 
the facts of coolie life in Fiji. It is a misleading document. Not 
a word, for instance, is said concerning the penalties which await 
the coolie, if, for any reason (which he may regard as valid) ho 
refuses to work, Another serious omission from the agreement 
(seeing that those who sign it are for the most part ignorant and 
illiterate people) is the failure to record the fact that food-rate3 in 
Fiji differ materially from those in India. The coolie is told in 
the agreement, that he will bo paid at the minimum rate of twelve 
annas a day. But he is not told that the purchasing power of 
twelve annas in Fiji is scarcely equal to that of five annas in 
India. He is not told, also, that more is required in the way of 
olothmg and other necessaries of life in Fiji than in India. So 
that the bare living expenses are nearly three times as high in Fiji 
as in India itself. ” 

I should add that he is also not told that tha 12 annas 
which is promised will not ba paid to him unless he is 
able to finish the full task that will be set to him. He 
is also not told that he will ba liable to lose in the shape 
of fines a good portion of the 12 annas. And, as I have 
said before, he is also not told that there will be any 
interference with his religioo. Apart from all other 
considerations I am oerbain that if be was informed 
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f-,hab there would be a violent interference with his reli- 
gion, few of the recruits, however humble their oaahe,. 
would consent to go to the Colonies. 

Let us, my Lord, now consider the nature of the 
service which the emigrant is to render. That service 
is described in the printed form of agroemeut as agricul- 
tural work or domestic serviae. But Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson state it as a fact that soma of these coolies, 
a* they are called, have been compelled to perform 
the hateful task of cutting up meet in a butohery. 
My Lord, it would be utterly repugnant to all sense of 
fairness to suggest that domestic service can include the 
cutting up of meat in a butohery, and yet this has been 
forced upon our people. The results have been very sad* 
Mr. Andrews says : — 

“ A low oasce Hindu, who was brought out under indenture 
for ' agricultural work ’ was set to cut up meat in a butohery, 
When asked by us how he, a Hindu, could engage in such work, 
he replied that he oould not help it, aa he waa ordered to do it. 

“ A Kabir Panthi , now out of indenture, had boon originally 
obliged to do the same kind of work. Ho told ua that he had 
oontiuually refused and had been imprisoned. We looked 
up his record on the estate and found he had been given G92 days’ 
imprisonment while under indenture.” 

My Lord, the Kabir Panthis are a sect who have 
a deep-rooted honour of injuring life. That a man like 
that should be forced to out up meat under compulsion 
In & place where he is utterly helpless is a matter which 
18 v 0*y sad to reflect upon. 

My Lord, let us now see who the recruiters are, 
and what are the devices that they resort to in pealing 
^ith the emigrants ? In his evidence before the 
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Sanderson Committee, Mr. J. A. C. Brown, C.6.I., a 
Commissioner of my Provinoe, seated as follows : — 

“ My impression is that the recruiting Btaff is very bad ; the 
recruiters are the worst kind of men they could possibly have, 
They are generally very low class men, and as far as I understand, 
they are paid by the results, by the number of emigrants that they 
get. The consequence is that they very often try to eutioe married 
women away from their husbands and try to get anybody they can.” 

In the western districts of the United Provinces 
the recruiter gets Bs. 45 per head for every male 
and Bs. 55 per head for every female whom ha 
can induoe to emigrate. In the eastern districts, he gets 
lesB ; and so also in Madras. My Lord, the temptation 
is strong enough to induce low class people to practise 
every fraud and deception they can for their selfish 
gain. The Sanderson Committee admit that a fair 
proportion of the emigrants leave India without having 
any clear idea of the duties they have to perform. ' Tbey 
are unoomfortable it may be and welcome any change of 
circumstacoes, or they have quarrelled with tbeir 
families, with their parents and leave tbeir home in 
search of work and have not been able to find it.’ But 
that is not all. Several of them are actually deceived 
and most unscrupulously so. Say Mr. Audrews and 
'Mr. Pearson : — 

'* In a very large number of oases the ooolie’s own home people 
knew nothing about his recruitment. Very possibly many euoh 
coolies were escaping from justioe, or running away from some 
family quarrel at the time. But others were dearly quite simple 
village people, involved in no suoh trouble. They had lost perhaps 
their relations in a crowded railway station. They were on a 
pilgrimage and did not know the way. They were merely g° lQ 8 
'from one village to another, when the reoruiting agent came along 
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and tempted them with his story. It was noticeable among the 
women how many were reoruited at the pilgrim oentres. The 
oommon narrative was, that the reoruiting agent came up, 
offering to take the woman to her relations, or to show her some 
sacred shrine, and then took her to the depot instead. The 
evidence given of such practices was far too ciroumatantial in 
detail, and far too frequently given with fresh detail and 
fresh names of places, to allow of any doubt concerning its 
substantial accuracy.” 

My Lord, time will nob permit of my mentioning 
all the oases of deception which have been referred to by 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson, and which are mentioned 
in the memorial of the Marwari Association. But there 
are just one or two which, I think, I should mention. 
After speaking of other oases, Mr. Andrews goes on bo 
aay : — 

“We then went to see a Qaur Brahmin who had gone mad on 
account of his wife being taken away by the recruiting agent. 
The whole neighbourhood collected, showing thoir sympathy and 
pity. The madman was a pathetic sight to witness. Then a res- 
pectable Jat oarae up to us. His brother was blind and had an 
3nly son who was taken by the recruiters. A Hindu, by caste a 
Bania, spoka % to ua concerning his wife. 8ho had been taken by 
the recruiters, and he was very bitter against them. We asked 
him if he had made any attempt to get her back. He said he 
could not,” 

My Lord, I have personal knowledge of several 
oases of deception practised by recruiters which have 
happened during the last few years in my Province. 
Many a time have I or some of my friends tried to get a 
Woman rescued from the depots. None but a magistrate 
a person who has obtained a permit from a magistrate 
oan enter any such depots. When we enter them we 
ask ior the woman who, we have been informed, has 
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been induced by false pretenoes to go there. Either ahe 
is not produced, or she is produced after being tutored to 
say exactly what the recruiter wishes her to say. If she 
says anything different, she knows she will be dealt with 
harshly by the reoruiterB. Mr. Andrews truly observes 
that the recruiting agent is able to stupefy these victims 
of his fraud with fear; he is able to coach them iu the 
questions they will have to answer, and they very rarely 
refuse to reply according to his directions when the time 
comes. 

When the emigrant has embarked on board the stea- 
mer, he is confronted with the state of things which I have 
already mentioned. In addition to that there is absolutely 
no privaoy for the modesty of women. Altogether the 
conditions in which emigrants find themselves are so 
hard that, as Mr. Andrews points out, there have been 
lamentable and tragic cases of Indians, both men and 
women, who have thrown themselves into the Hugbli io 
order to escape from the emigrant Bhips, and also ol 
actual suicides occurring on the high seas. 

When the emigrants get to the Colonies, they ar 0 
confronted with trouble of different characters. Tbe 
hours of work fixed are about 7 hours in British and 
Dutch Guiana, and 9 hours in the remaining three 
Colonies. Including intervals for meals, the labourers 
have to be out for about 10 hours. This, my Lord, is 
too long, and in the oase of women it is harder still. They 
have to get up between 3 and 4 in the morning to 0°°^ 
their food, and to be at the farm at about 5 and to 
remain there the whole day. Wuat is worse, io tb 0 
-case of those who have children, they have to 
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-their children behind in order that work should not 
be interfered with. This is cruel enough. But to 
show that it is worBe still in practice, we have 
a case mentioned by Mr. Andrews in which an over- 
seer aotually whipped a woman who was taking 
her child with her because it was ill, and compelled her 
to leave it behind. 

In every Colony an adult male is paid, roughly 
speaking, at the rate of 12 annas per day, while the 
women receive 8 or 9 annas a day. But it would be a 
great mistake to think that their daily earnings amount 
to 12 or 9 annas. On the contrary their average 
earnings are very much less. As the subject is a very 
important one — it having been frequently asserted in 
favour of indentured emigration that it benefits the 
labourer financially — it is necessary to go into details. 
In Trinidad, the daily wages of an able-bodied adult 
male and an adult female are 12a and 8 annas, 
reapeotuely. But the average weekly earnings on 
the estates visited by the members of the Committee 
of 1913 amounted to 4s. 3d. or Rs. 3-3 As. only. The 
food of an active, industrious man, says the report 
of the Committee of 1913, costs about Rs. 2-4 As. 
and that other wants may increase the expenditure to 
Bs. 2-10 As. This is the minimum expenditure. Thus the 
savings cannot amount to more than 9 annas per week. 
But so far no account has been taken of the labourer s 
family responsibilities. If these bo taken into considera- 
tion the margin will appear to be more nominal than 
real. That this is the correct view to take is abundantly 
dear from the faot that the Committee appointed by the 
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Government of India recommends that an average of 
5s. 6d. or Rs. 4-2 As. Bhould be aimed at. And if this 
result oannot be seoured in any other way, it proposes 
that the wage unit should be raised or a bonus given to 
steady workers. 

Women earn from & to 2/3rds of what men do, and 
their wants coBt from 2s. 6d. upwards. Thus they hardly 
earn enough to maintain themselves. It is worth men- 
tioning that, while the Committee of 1913 states that 
the wages per adult male averaged 4s. 3d. per week, it 
was stated before the Sanderson Committee that the 
labourers had long 1 ceased to receive the 5s. 2|d. 
solemnly promised in India as a minimum, their presenb 
earnings being in the neighbourhood of 3 shillings per 
week.’ It was contended that this was ‘ nothing short of 
deliberate misrepresentation.’ ‘ The immigrants,' it was 
said, ‘were not promised 5s. 2£d. per week but 25 cenfca 
(12^ annas) per day for every day they worked. This 
they have never failed to receive,’ were the labourers 
made to understand these subtleties when they were 
tempted to leave their country ? 

My Lord, according to the figures supplied to the 
Sanderson Committee, the average weekly earnings to 
British Guiana in 1906, 1907 and 1908 amounted 
roughly to Rs. 3. The average has apparently risen, as 
it is stated to have been Rs. 3-10 As. for 1910, 1911 and 
1913. The cost of living being much the same as to 
Trinided, it is clear that there is no margin for savings 
here. In Jamaica, the loss of working days owing to 
sickness is excessive, and it appears from the figu rflfl 
given by the Committee of 1913 that average earning 
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are below 9 annas per day or less than Rg. 3-6 As. per 
week. The coat of living being slightly higher than in 
Trinidad, it is quite clear that the wages are insufficient. 
In Fiji, the wages are the same as elsewhere, while the 
cost of food and clothing is higher. 

There is therefore even a smaller ohauoe Jof saving 
anything here than elsewhere. 

The daily wages of an adult male are 13 annas in 
Dutch Guiana. But the average number of working days 
in 1909, 1910 and 1911 was 187, 187 and 177, res- 
pectively. Roughly speaking, the average 'number of 
working days is about 180. The annual earnings there- 
fore come to about Rs. 150. As the cost of food and 
olothing is about 4 shillings per week, the annual expen- 
diture top is about Rs. 150. And yet the Committee of 
1913 felt no oompunotion in saying — 

“ The proportion of annual remittances to India or deposits in 
the Savings Bant contributed by indentured immigrants is not 
known, but habits of remmitting or saving are almost always 
formed during indentured service. ” 

The •bservations of the Sanderson Committee 
oonfirm the accuracy of the facts mentioned above. It 
states that during the first one or two years the labourers 
can hardly be expected to save anything. That they are 
unable to lay by anything even in subsequent years is 
alao clear from the facts mentioned by it. In British 
Guiana an attempt was made bo introduce the ex-inden- 
tarad labourers to settle in the colony by enabling them 
to commute the right to a return passage for a grant of 
had. But the attempt proved unsuccessful, and in Sir 
Charles Bruce’s opinion— 

22 
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“ The cause of failure was that the immigrants, when they 
became entitled to the return passage, were hardly yet in a 
sufficiently independent position to make their living entirely by 
the produoe of their own land.” 

And it may be noted here, adds the Committee, — 

“ That later experiments nf the same nature in other Colonies 
have been equally unsuccessful.” 

Can there be a more convincing proof of the poverty 
of the Indian immigrant ? 

The economic condition of the labourers may 
be tested in another way. In 19 LI- 12, 469 statute 
adults, excluding those rejected or sent back as unfit, 
returned to India and brought back with them from 
Trinidad about £9,150. This gives an average of leas 
than £20 per head after a stay of at least ben years. In 
1912-13, 608 statute adults returned to India from British 
Guiana with savings amounting to about Rs. 1,45,000, 
which gives an average of Rs. 210 per head after a stay 
of at least ten years. From Fiji, 414 man brought back 
savings amounting to £1.3,800, which gives an average 
of £33 per head after a stay of at least ten years. From 
Dutch Guiana, 603 men returned in 1911-12 bringing 
with them savings amounting to about £5,700, or about 
£9 per head after a stay of at least five years. With the 
exception of Fi]i, the savings do not amount to much in 
the case of any oolony. Besides, it has to be remembered 
that the Bavinge include the earnings of immigrants— 
for at least five years in the case of the British colonies 
— as free men. There is nothing bo show that any appr 0 * 
ciable portion of the savings was accumulated during tbe 
period of indenture. 
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Then, my Lord, as to the nature of the tasks 
imposed and the hardships of the conditions under 
which those immigrants work, the number of prosecu- 
tions gives very remarkable evidence. This is the 
cruellest part of the story. Tnat the number is excessive 
baa been admitted by the Sanderson Committee and the 
Oommittee appointed by the Government of India, and 
both have referred pointedly to it in their reports. It 
reveals the true nature of the indenture system, and 
shows that it is perilously akin to slavery. Men can be 
proseouted nob only for desertion or criminal conduct, 
bat even for using insulting words or gestures. The 
whole of the evidence before the Committees of 1909 and 
1913 was to the effect that Indians are very docile and 
law-abiding and vary easy to manage. Why should 
there he such a large number of prosecutions then ? 
Ohviuusly, the system places too much power in the 
hands of overseers who seem to regard everything hub 
aileutand unquestioning obedience as a crime. In order 
to give an adequate fdea of the extent of the evil, it is 
necessary to»mention a few figures. There has been some 
improvement in recent years, hut the position is 
^ill intolerable. In 1911-12, the indentured popu- 
‘ation in Trinidad was ^about 9,600, and of tho 
number of prosecutions about 2,000 ! The percentage 
°f prosecutions to the indentured population was, bhere- 
fore, 21 ! The Committee appointed by the Government 
India recommends that prosecutions should bereduoed 
hvbhedireot interference of the Immigration Department, 
*nd remarks that reliance on the Courts seems to have 
become ‘ a habit of mind with the majority of tho 
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managers.’ In British Guiana, the number of indentured 
labourers was about 9,600 in 1912-13, and the percentage 
of prosecutions, which was much higher in previous 
years, was 18'3. On large estates the percentage varied 
from 0 to 32 per cent. The Committee of 1913 explain 
this in their own characteristic manner by saying — 

“Though managers are very far indeed from being harsb 
towards their labourers, the majority have developed a wrong 3ense 
of proportion.’ * 

In Jamaica, with an indentured population of 
about 1,200, the percentage of prosecutions was 12 in 
1912-13 Formerly it was much higher, but it has fallen 
Very recently. For Fiji, the corresponding figures are 
15,100 and 7 4 per cent. This figure is the lowest when 
compared with the percentages of other colonies ; never- 
theless it will be admitted that it is high enough. But for 
the peccant employers, say the Committee of 1913 in 
their cynical style — 

“The palliating circumstance may be noted that they have been 
taught in a school which shows very little consideration for neglect 
or incompetence, and the impatience which they manifest towards 
the Iudian is exactly the same as they manifest to all others.” 

In Dutch Guiana, with its indentured population of 
5,800, the percentage of complaints was 16 6 in 1911. I* 
is thus seen that the position everywhere is highly un- 
satisfactory. The labourer’s life is practically made 
intolerable*. Qe is in a country where bis language is 
not understood, and the Inspectors and Magistrates 
belong as a rule to the class from which the planters 
come. Knowing human nature as we do, it is idle to 
expect justice under suoh oiroumstanoes. Yet the Com- 
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mitfcee of 1913, in reviewing the whole subject, has the 
heart to say that — 

“ If too many labourers were judicially punished, all but the 
most worthless were gainers in skill, enterprise and self-respeot ) ” 

Can cynicism go further ? One may be pardoned 
for asking what faith can be placed in the impartiality of 
men imbued with such extraordinary sentiments. 

My Lord, the most degrading feature of the inden- 
ture system is the immorality associated with it. The 
law requires that the number of female immigrants must 
ba 40 per cent, of that of the male immigrants, and the 
women need not be the relations of the male labourers. 
The consequent paucity of women and the character of 
the women recruited have been a fruitful source of 
immorality. With the exception of Trinidad, the number 
of adult males in every colony is about twice that of the 
adult females. In Fiji and Dutch Guiana, the males are 
almost exactly twice as numerous as the females. In 
Jamaica, the number of men is 2 V times that of women. 
In Guiana, Jihe proportion in the population above 15 
years of age is as 3 to 2, and in the population above 20 
years of age it is as 5 to 3. In Trinidad, the proportion 
of males to females in the total population is 7 to 5. If 
the adult population only were considered it would per- 
baps be appreciably higher. As to the character of the 
Women recruited, the yafnderson Committee states that — 

* The Government of India wrote long ago to the Secretary of 
®tate that they largely oonsisted of prostitutes, or women of the 
lowest olaBses in whom habits of honesty and deoency are non- 
existent,” 

And the Committee of 1913 states that — 
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‘ The women who oome out consist, as to one-third, of married 
women who accompany their husbands, the remainder being 
mostly widows and women who have tun away from their hus- 
bands or been put away by them. A small percentage are ordinary 
prostitutes.* 

The evil results of this outrageous system ar* 
easily — too easily — discernible in the lives of the people. 
We have fuller material to judge of them in the case of 
Fiji than in the case of other colonies. It will therefore 
be more profitable to diaouss the state of things in Fiji. 
Mr. J. W. Burton denounced the immorality prevalent 
in the estate population some years ago in scathing 
terms, and Messrs. Andrews and Pearson’s experience 
confirms the accuracy of his abatements — 

“ Wo oannot forgot, they write, our first sight of the ooolie 
lines in Fiji. The looks on the faces of the men and the women 
alike told one unmistakable tale of vice. The sight of young 
childron in such surroundings was unbearable. And again and 
again, as we went from one plantation to another, we Baw the 
same unmistakable look. It told us of a moral disease which was 
eating into the heart and life of the people. .... Though 
we were no novices to conditions such as these, yet what wa mflt 
with in Fiji was far worse than we had ever anticipated. There 
seemed to be gome new and undefinable factor added, — some strange 
unaccountable epidemic of vice. The sanctity of the marriage tic 
is utterly disregarded and bestiality reigns supreme. Women 
exohange their husbands as often as they like, and girls are practi- 
cally bought and sold. And the marriage law has made thing! 
worse. Religious marriages have no validity, and the children of 
unregistered unions are regarded as illegitimate. Aa the majority 
of Indian marriages are unregistered, one has not even to take the 
trouble of applying to the Courts for dissolving a union.” 

Sexual jealousy hag inevitably led to a great 
increase in suioides and murders. ’A good proportion 
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of the suicides must be attributed to the condi- 
tions of life on plantations, but the disproportion between 
the sexes is also partly responsible for it. The rate of 
Buieide during 1908*1912 among the indentured Indians 
stood at the appallingly high figure of 926 per million, 
and among the non-indentured population at 147, while 
the rates for Madras and the United Provinces — the 
provinces from which the immigrants largely come — are 
only 45 and 63^ respectively. As for murder, Messrs. 
Audrews and Pearson state that — 

“ There has been one conviction for murder each year in every 
300 persons, or 333 per million per annum.” 

While the corresponding proportion for Madras and 
the United Provinces is only 4. 

“ It is noticeablo,” they add, “ that the greater portion of th® 
people murdered are women. On the other hand, almost all the 
suicides in Fiji are those of men. In India, what f«w suicides 
exist are generally those of women.” 

My Lord, what a horrifying record of shame and 
orime is unfolded here? One hopes that the other 
colonies are not subjeot to the same curse, but one fears 
that they are unfortunately no bettor. 

“There iB no doubt,” wrote the Committee of 1913, “that the 
morality of an estate population compares very unfavourably with 
that of an Indian village, and that the trouble originates in the 
class of women who emigrate.” 

While as to suicides in Jamaica the mean suioide 
rate among indentured labourer during the deoado 1903 04 
to 1912*1913, was 396 per million ; among the inden- 
tured population in Trinidad during the same period the 
rates were 400 and 134 for the indentured and the free 
immigrants, respectively. In British Guiana, the 
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corresponding figures are 100 and 52, and for Dutoh 
Guiana, 91 and 49. These figures conclusively demons- 
trate the difference between the conditions of life of the 
indentured and the free labourers, and show the appal- 
ling state of things existing in Fiji, Trinidad and Jamaica. 
If anything were wanting to complete this picture of 
human degradation and misery, it might be stated that 
90 per cent, of the violent crime in Fiji is com- 
mitted by Indians, according to an Indian doctor of 
British Guiana, the last census showed that 90 per cent, 
of the beggars and 78 par cent, of the lunatics were 
Indians. 

Even if all that is said about the financial pros- 
perity of the indentured labourers is true, it is a matter 
of no consideration, when we reflect on the broken hearts 
and the blasted lives that are the outcome of the inden- 
ture system. Gan any amount of wealth ever comnen* 
sate for the utter loss of character that it necessarily 
entails ? Of what use can such moral wrecks ba to 
themselves or their feli-ow-mon ? What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world hub lose his own soul? 

My Lord, it has be9n shown that the indenture 
system is thoroughly indefensible, lb begins, as Mr. 
Gokhale observed, in fraud and is maintained by force. 
It does not benefit the labourer. He can earn as much 
at home as abroad. On the contrary, it is a curse to 
him. And it lowers the status and wages of the free popa* 
lation and brings the name of India into contempt, Hi® 
a source of advantage to the capitalist only who use® 
the labourer as a tool, and the sooner a system like 
this, whioh permits of such heartless exploitation of 
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human beings, is pub an end bo bho bebber will ib be for all 
conoerned. 

My Lord, no reforms will prove sufficient ; 
tinkering will nob do ; the system must be abolished root 
and branch. Daring the last three-quarters of a century 
a policy of tinkering has been tried and has failed. 
Commissions have been appointed to inquire into abuses, 
deputations have been sent to other countries, and 
changes have been made in the law to safeguard the 
interests of the labourers, but they have failed to combat 
the evil, On the contrary, the eomplaints are growing 
louder and louder and its victims are crying to us for 
deliverance. Nothing short of a complete abolition of the 
system will meet the requirements of the case, and it is 
the duty of 6he Government of India to taka that atep 
unhesitatingly. 

My Lord, wherever the indenture system hae been 
tried it has failed, lb was tried in Natal, the period of 
indenture being five years, and we know how miserably 
it failed thdVe. The introduction of Chinese labour under 
contract for five years led in the Transvaal to equally 
Undesirable results, and it had to be abandoned. In the 
Straibs Settlements and the Federated Malay States, the 
agreement is for 600 days only, but indentured labour is 
being steadily replaced by free labour, aud the change 
bas been attended with beneficial results. 

My Lord, European labour is employed all over 
the world, but nowhere are suoh degrading restric- 
tions attached to ib as those that attach to Indian 
Ubour. And although the European labourer is fat 
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more oapable of judging of his own interests than 
the Indian labourer, the greatesb oare is taken to 
ensure that he has understood the exfaot terms of 
bis oontraot. And then the contract, which is always 
for a very short period, is a purely civil oontraot, 
and can be cancelled if the labourer oan prove in a Court 
of Justice before a magistrate of bis own race that 
unfair advantage was taken of his ignorance. 

My Lord, human reason and experience alike show 
that indentured labour is an unmitigated curse, and the 
greater the inequality between the contracting parties 
and the longer the period of contract, the greater is the 
extent of the evil. And both humanitarian and political 
considerations — humanitarian far more than political- 
demand that it should be abolished as early as possible 
and replaced by free labour, which is, after all, the most 
efficient form of labour. Indian indentured labourers 
have too long been denied their birthright as human 
beings, and it is high time that the yoke of slavery was 
removed from their necks. 

My Lord, I shall now conclude. I feel I have suffici* 
ently pointed out the evils which are inseparable from the 
system of indentured labour. It is a system whioh cannot 
be mended ; it is therefore necessary that it should ba 
ended. My Lord, since it was announced that tb fl 
Government of India had recommended the abolition of 
tbis system to the Secretary of State, there has been a 
great feeling of relief and thankfulness. The system b» 9 
worked enough moral havoc during 75 years. We oanno* 
think, my Lord, without intense pain and humilia^ 00 0 
the blasted lives of its victims, of the anguish of soul to 
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which our numerous brothers And sisters have been 
subjected by this system. It is high time that this 
should be abolished. My Lord, the British Government 
abolished slavery and paid down £ 25 million for eman- 
cipating the slaves. The Government of India have 
sacrificed their opium revenue in order to save the 
Chinese people from its demoralising effects. It is to 
such a Government that we appeal against the utterly 
degrading and immoral system of indentured lahour, and, 
I am sure, we do not appeal in vain. I feel confident 
that Your Excellenoy’s Government will bo pleased, as 
we humbly beg to recommend, to put an end to this 
system at as early a date as possible. 
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The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
by the Eon. Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya at the meeting 
of the Imperial Legislative Council held on September , 
1917 , on the question of simultaneous examinations ■— 

Sir, — 1 beg to move that : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General-in- 
Council that the Government of India should move the Secretary 
of State tc arrange that the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service should henceforth be held simultaneously in India and in 
England, successful candidates being classified in the list according 
to merit.” 

As we all know, Sir, this question is an old one. 
In 1793 there was the East India Company Act passed 
while appointments under the East India Company were 
limited to certain members who had the sole right of con- 
ferring employments in' the higher oivil appointments in 
the service of the Company. But when the Charter Act of 
1833 came to be framed, a clause was introduced, reoog- 
nising tbe natural right of Indians to employment in the 
higher services of their country , Tbat clause was describ- 
ed by Macaulay as 'that wise, that benevolent, that noble 
clause.’ It recognised tbat though India bad come under 
tbe dominion of England, it was tbe natural birth-right of 
Indians, tbat if they were qualified by education and char- 
-acter they should be employed in all the higher offioes under 
‘the crown. In the course of the discussion that arose 
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on the bill which subsequently became law, many 
excellent sentiments were expressed ; but I will invite 
the attention of the Counoil to only one utterance, viz., 
that by Sir Charles Grant, in whioh he said : — 

“If one oiroumstanoe more than another oould give me 
satisfaction, it was that the main principle of thrs Bill had the 
approbation of the House and that the House was now legislating, 
for India and the peoples of India on the great and just prinoiple 
that in doing so the interests of the people of India should be 
principally consulted and that the other iutereat of wealth, of 
commerce and of revenue should depend upon the legislature 
promoting the welfare and prosperity of that great Empire whioh 
providence has placed in our hands.” 

Whan this great and first principle was recognised 
that fcha interest of tha people of India should ha princi- 
pally consulted in all arrangements for the administration 
of this country, it was to be hoped that the employment of 
Indians in the higher service would came about, but not a 
single Indian had been appointed. When, iD 1853, a rene- 
wal of the charter of the Company came to be discussed in 
Parliament, Mr. Brighfe, Lord Stanley and other gentlemen 
drew prominenb attention to the fact, and it was hoped 
some remedy would be forthcoming ; it was not however 
until 1854, that the system of competitive examinations 
was introduced for tha Civil Service. Haiibury Coliege was 
abolished in 1855, competitive examinations were held in 
1855 ; Indians were still not able to compete after the 
Mutiny, after the Crown took the direct control of the 
Government of India, the pledge of 1833 was repeated and 
r e-affirmed by the Proclamation of the Queen and in the 
House of Commons, that Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
w °uld be entitled to hold any post if they were qualified;, 
all know the graoious words of the Proclamation on 
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which I need not; dwell. Ib was hoped after the Procla- 
mation that at aoy rate the claims of Indians would noli 
he ignored but nothing came of ib. In I860, a committee 
was appointed by the Secretary of State to suggest the 
best means for admitting Iudiaus into the service- The 
oommitfcee considered two proposals. The first was to 
allot a certain portion of the total number of posts declared 
in each year bo be competed for by Indians in India, and 
the second was to hold simultaneously two examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service, one in India and one in 
England, candidates sitting for either examination 
having to answer the same papers to be examined by the 
same examiners, and to he classified in one list in order of 
merit. It is important to draw attention to the report 
of this committee which consisted of Sir J. Willoughby, 
Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Macnaughten and 
•Sir E. Perry, all of whom were all well acquainted with 
India. They reported as follows : — 

“Two modes have been suggested by which the object in view 
might be attained. The first is by allotting a certain portion of the 
total number of appointments declared in eaoh year to be compet- 
ed for in India by natives, and by all other natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty resident in India. The Beyond is to hold simultaneously 
two examinations, one in England and one in India, both being, 
as far as practicable, identical iu their nature and those who 
compete in both countries being finally classified on one list, accord- 
ing to merit, by the Civil Service Commissioners. The Committee 
have no hesitation in giving the preference to the second echeffl® 
as oeing the fairest, and the most in accordance with the principle 3 
of a general oompetition for a common object. In order to ad 
them in carrying out a scheme of this nature, the Committee have 
consulted the Civil Service Commissioners. The Civil Service 
'Commissioners do not anticipate muoh difficulty in arranging f° r 
this.” 
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This report! was unfortunately not aofced upon ; it 
was not even made public so far as 1 am aware, until 1876. 
In the meantime, in 1867, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji took 
up the question, and with the help of the East India 
Association agitated the question in Parliament. Mr. 
Fawcett moved a resolution in the House of Commons, 
urging that examinations should be held simultaneously 
in London, in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. He urged 
that unless this was done the people of India would not 
have a fair ohanoe of competing for these appointments ; 
that if soma scheme like that ha urged was not carried 
out the promise held out in the Charter Act of 1833, and 
in the Proclamation of 1858, w • i\ \ not be faithfully 
fulfiled. 

It was no doubt true,” said he, "chat the natives of 
Indii might compete in these examinations, but as they 
uould only do so by coming to London, at great expense, 
and then might be unsuccessful, to say that the exami- 
nations were practically open to them was an idle 
mockery." 

His proposal was that there should be examinations 
a t Calcutta, Madras aud Bombay ; there should be the 
84QQa papers and the same tests as in London, and that 
successful candidates, whether English or native, 
R hould spend iwo years in England. Tnara would be no 
difficulty in carrying out the plan for the examination 
Papers might he sent under seal to India, and the exami- 
n *tion being fixed for the same day as in London, the 
Ca ndidate’g papers might he sent to England under seal 
inspected by the same examiners, the name of the 
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suooessful candidates at all four examinations being 
arranged in the order of merit. 

The then Secretary of State expressed sympathy 
with the object of the resolution, as has often been done 
in the case of questions affecting Indians, bub he did not 
approve of the idea of holding simultaneous examinations; 
he stated that he was going to introduce a Bill by which 
a certain number of posts would be secured to Indian*. 
Mr. Fawcett pointed out that that would not satisfy the 
aspirations of Indians and would nob do full justioeto 
them, but he agreed that the course proposed might be 
tried aud withdrew his resolution. After that the Act 
of 1870 was passed which empowered the Government 
of India to frame rules to admit Indians to a certain 
number of appointments in the Civil Service that 
proved unsatisfactory. In 1886 the Public Service 
Commission was appointed, and ib wenb into the question 
of simultaneous examinations, A lot of evidence was 
given in favour of such examinations being held in 
India and in England but the Commission reported 
against it. In 1893 in co-operation with Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who was then a Member of the House of Com* 
mons, Mr. Herbert Paul brought forward a motion urging 
the holding of simultaneous examinations in England and 
India. The resolution was carried, bub unfortunately the 
Secretary of State was not in sympathy with it. lie sent 
ib bo the Government of India. Excepting the Govern- 
ment of Madras all Looal Governments reported against 
it and the Government of India did not give effeot to it- 
Thus, though we have the statute of 1833 iD° ar 
favour, though we have the Proclamation of 1858 in 001 
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favour, though the committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State reported in favour of simultaneous examinations, 
and though the House of Commons ‘esolved in 1893, that 
such examinations should be held in she two countries, the 
proposal has never yet been accepted by the Government. 
The question of the larger employment of Indians was 
taken up in 1911 in this Council by my friend Mr. Subba 
Rao, who moved a resolution on the subject. In oon- 
aequenoe of that, the Royal Commission on the Public 
Services was appointed in 1912. Unfortunately the 
Commission have reported against it and one more 
unfortunate oiroumstanoe to be mentioned in this con- 
nection is that while before the Commission of 1886, a 
number of European gentlemen, forty-nine of them were 
disposed in favour of simultaneous examinations, before 
the Commission of 1913 no European witness exoeDt one 
spoke in favour of it. 

What is worse, and has pained us most is that a 
number of European witnesses, both official and non- 
official, seemed to delight in giving as bad a character to 
Indiana as they could. The result is that the majority 
of the Commission have reported against the proposal. 
Bub, Sir, our conviction is that justice will not be done 
to the olaims of Indians unless the examinations for the 
Civil Service are held simultaneously in India and in 
England. The result of the examinations being bald only 
in England baa been that up to 1910 only 80 Indians 
had succeeded in entering the service by the door of 
examination as against over 2,600 Europeans. And out 
^ 1|478 officers, who on tbe 1st April, 1917, held posts 
Dr dinarily reserved for the members of tbe Indian Civil 
23 
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Service including 72 Statutory Civilians and officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service holding listed posts only 
146, or about 10 per oont. appeared to be statutory 
natives of India. Surely this is not a state of things 
which is consistent with or carries out the spirit of the 
Act of 1833 or the Proclamation of 1858. I think it was 
J n the debate of 1853 one speaker had asked how many 
Englishmen would send their sons to India to compete 
for the Civil Service Examination on the off-ohanca of 
getting admission into it. Speaking in London about 
1878, Mr. Bright said that to hold the examination in 
England alone and to tell the people of India that they 
bad equal opportunities with Englishmen was akin to 
telling them that they must be eight feet six inches in 
height before they could be admitted into the Civil 
Service. In view of all that has been said above, 
the question is whether this recommendation of 
the Commission is one which the Government ought 
to accept. I submit most respectfully that it ought 
nob to. 

In addition to our natural claim to which I have 
already referred and which has been repeatedly supported 
by many high-minded Englishmen, we have nows 
different state of things The Government of India, as it 
is constituted at present, has been described by a Member 
of the Iudian Civil Service in a manner which brings oi 
the disadvantages of the present system in very cles 
■words. Sir Frederick Lely wrote in 1906 as follows^ 

“ Perhaps the position may most vividly be brought home - 
our minds by imagining the same in England. Suppose that 1 
England foreigners were ruling, say the Japanese who commit 
the provinoe to one of their statesmen who had never baou 
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Europe before and surrounded him with a group of men of his own 
race, who got their knowledge of the oountry chiefly from books and 
papers at Whitehall, who for the most part could not talk the 
English language, whose unreserved intercourse with Englishmen 
was limited to a few Japanese-speaking oallers in London, and who, 
when not in London, divided their time between the Scotch High- 
lands and the Biviera. What sort of Government would it be? 
It might seem admirable to the people of Tokyo but would it be 
to the men of Yorkshire and Cornwall ?” 

I submit, Sir, that this is the result of praobioally 
refusing admission to His Majesty’s Indian subjects into 
the Indian Civil Service. If the examination bad been 
held in India, since 1855, I think it is not unreasonable to 
think that though our English fellow-subjects have very 
great advantages in the way of educational facilities, and 
facilities for coaching, and in the fact that the examina- 
tion is held through their own mother-tongue, I think it 
is not unreasonable to think that there would have been a 
far larger proportion of Indiana in the Indian Civil Service 
than we have at present. When in 1833 the claims of 
Indians to th9 higher ranks of the services were recognis- 
ed, education had made bub little progress. The famous 
minute of Lord Macaulay had not been written, there were 
no Colleges, no Universities but a few schools. In spite 
°f that fact the Government of the day recognised tbab 
it was only fair that those Indians who could show 
that, by their education, integrity and character they were 
Qualified for admission, ought to be admitted into the 
higher ranks of the services. Since that time we have 
had Universities established in several parts of India and 
they have turned out thousands of graduates. Tney 
have competed vary successfully wish thair E lglistk 
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fellow-subjects in all walks of life fco which fchey have 
been admitted. In the judicial line, Indian Judges have 
shown how high they stand both in point of character 
aud ability ; they have proved themselves to be the 
equals of their English brother Judges. In other 
directions also Indians have proved their capacity in 
high offices, under the British Government, in Native 
States, as heads of Districts, as Commissioners, 
hb members of Executive Councils, as Dewans of 
Indian States, those Indians who have had oppor- 
tunities afforded to them or those who have boon 
able to force admission into the service have shown 
that if fchey are given an equal chance fchey are able 
to render a very good account of themselves. All 
that, we have asked for in this connection from the 
beginning is nob that we should be put on a favoured 
footing but that we should be put on a footing of equality 
We say that if two young men are fco run a race, ail 
fair rules of the game require that we should start 
both of them from the same centre, aud not compel 
one to start several miles behind the other and yofc expect 
the man who started several miles behind the other to 
succeed in the competition. We want that Indian youths 
should be subjected fco the same teat to which English 
•youths are subjected. We do nob want any differentiation 
in that respeot. What we do say is that if English- 
'men are allowed fco sit for the examination in their own 
country, Indians should also be allowed to sit in their 
own country for the same examination. One might very 
well say that the more natural, the more reasonable, 
more just course would be that examinations for admis* 
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sion into the Civil Services of India should be held in 
India alonu, but the time for it is not; yet. In view of 
the present circumstances of the country, remembering 
how we are situated at present, in view of the difficulties 
that have hitherto lain in our path, and of the desire we 
all have that we, Indian and European fellow-subjects, 
should move together in brotherly co-operation, and with 
ns little dislocation as possible our prayer at present is, 
as it has been for the last fifty years, that the examina- 
tion for admission into the Indian Civil Service should 
be held simuhwnoously in India and in England. 

Sir, the not holding of this examination in India has 
exposed us to great disadvantages, political, economic and 
administrative. The political disadvantages are obvious. 
Here we are discussing the question of Self-Government, 
and of the larger admission of ^pdians into the higher- 
services. We are told wo have not held charge of high 
offices, wg have not been dealing with largo problems 
and it is not right that we should abk to be entrusted 
with these problems at once. Well, if we have been 
shut out from these advantages, from the exercise of 
these high functions the fault is not ours. I submit, Sir, 
that it is an unreasonable proposition that because we 
have so long been kept out of these advantages, therefore 
we should be kept out of them in future. 

I need not refer again to the. remarks of Mr. Gokhale 
to whiob my Hon’ble friend Mr. Sarma referred 
yesterday in whioh be pointed out that the moral evil of 
fc he present system was even greater aud more serious than 
the political and economic disadvantages. The people of 
^his country desire that they should be able to feel tbai* 
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they stand on a footing of perfeofc equality with their 
fellow-subjects in England and the United Kingdom. 
That is practically denied to them by the refusal to hold 
Ibe examinations simultaneously which leads to the* 
inevitable result that but few can enter through the door 
in London. 

So far as the economic evils are concerned, they ware 
again and again pointed out by the late Mr. Dad abb ai 
Naoroji. Ido nob want bo detain the Council bv dealing 
with them at length, but I will refer boa fews facta to show 
how serious the economic evil is. According to a return 
presented to the House of Commons, in 1892, excluding 
the rank and file of the British Army, the total of the 
salaries, pensions and allowances received in 1889-90 hv 
public servants and retired Government officials drawing 
salaries of Rs. 1,000 and over annually, amounted to 
about 18^ croree, while the real revenue was about 
614 croros. Of this, only about 3 orores was received 
by 17,000 Indians, while the remaining 154 crores 
went to the pockets of 28,000 Europeans and Eurasians. 
That the lot of Indians has not improved materially 
since then is evident, as my friend Pandit Hariday 
Nath Kunzru points out in his valuable pamphlet on 
the Publio Services in India from the statistics published 
by the Government of India in 1912, which show that 
out of 5,390 posts to wbioh monthly salaries of Rs. 500 
and upwards were attached, no less than 83 per c0nt ' 
were held by Europeans and Eurasians. 

M Long ago, Sir William Hunter pointed out, that the salads 
paid in India are very high, that India cannot afford to pay t at the 
high rate at which the services are remunerated at present. 

‘hiB pamphlet ‘ England’s Work in India’ he wrote 
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“The truth is that we have suddenly applied our own 
English ideas of what a good government should do to an 
Asiatic oountry where the people pay not one-tenth per head 
of the English rate of taxation. I myself believe that i! 
wa are to give a really efficient administration to India* 
many servioes must be paid for at lower rates even than 
at present. For those rates are rpgulated in the higher branches 
of the administration by the cost of officers brought from England. 
You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as. you can 
with native labour, and I regard the more extended employment 
of the natives not only was an aot oE justioe but as a financial 

necessity The salaries of the covenanted servioes are regulated* 

not by the rates of local labour, but by the co3t of imported 
officials. If wo are to govern the Indian peoplo efficiently and 
cheaply, we must govern them by means of thomselves and pay 
for the administration at the markot rates for native labour.” 

You must recognise the fact that if you want bo oarry 
on the administration of India efficiently and aheaply, you 
must employ a larger number of Indians than have been 
employed hitherto ; so that from the economic point of 
view it is obviously necessary that a larger number of 
Indians should be admitted into the Civil Service. Then, 
Sir, there i^ the advantage of administrative experience 
which can only be acquired if Indians are admitted into 
the higher ranks of the service. Mr. Dadabhai summed 
up the whole situation in his own inimitable mauner in a 
few words. He pleaded for a beginning for self*Goveru- 
naenfc being made by the institution of simultaneous 
examinations in India and in Eugland, and hq urged 
that that beginning will be the key, the moat effective 
remedy for the chief economic and basio evils of the 
present system. 

A three-fold wrong is infliobed,” said he, " upon us, 
1 e '> of depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of every- 
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thing, in short worth living for, and this beginning will 
begin to strike at the root of the muddle. The reform of the 
alteration of the services from European to Indian is the 
keynote of the whole.” 

Of course Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji did not m9an that 
there should be an immediate or an earlv replacement of 
Europeans by Indians as a whole ; what he urged was 
that a beginning should be made in order that Indians 
should be able to obtain an increasingly large share in 
the higher services o f their country. 

This, Sir, whs the state of affairs before the war. 
What is the position of affairs now ? The war, as 
Mr. Lloyd George has Raid, has changed things enor- 
mously ; as one of the Members of the Commission has 
observed, centuries of progress have been effected by this 
war. Naturally in consequence of it, things have begun to 
be looked at from a changed angle of vision ; and we have 
been looking forward that our claims, which are based on 
justice, based on right claim*, which were solid and 
strong before the war and without any reference to the 
war, will now bo regarded as much stronger by reason of 
the part which Indians have had the privilege of playing 
in this great world- war. I would like to quote here » 
few r^rtiarks from a speech of the Marquis of Crewe. 1° 
his speech at the Guildhall in London, he said : — 

“It is pshaps even moro strikiug certainly no less gratifying! 
that those representing the various raoes in India, rac Q S represent- 
ing a civilization of almost nnfcold antiquity, raoes whiah h aV0 
been remarkable in arms,” and the science of Government that 
should in so whole-hearted a manner rally round the British 
Government, most of all round the King-Emperor at suolx a 
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moment as this and I am certain that the House will desire to 
express through those who are entitled to speak for it, its apprecia- 
tion of their attitude and its recognition of the part they have 
played,” 

And Lord Qaldano said : — 

“Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberties of humanity as 
much as wa ourselves. India has freely given her lives and treasure 
m humanity’s greater cause ; henoe things oannot be left as they 
are. We have been thrown togother in this mighty struggle and 
made to realise our oneness, so producing relations, between India 
and Englaud which did not exist before.” 

Now, Sir, in view of bhia momentous event, I submit! 
the problem should be looked at in a much more sympa- 
thetic spirit than it has been heretofore. Our claim to have 
simultaneous examinations for admission into the In- 
dian Civil Service held in India as well as in England, 
was quite strong before tbe war, and without reference 
to the war ; hut the attitude of India during the war 
has given added strength to that claim. His Majesty's 
government have recently announced the goal of British 
Policy in India. In that announcement we have been 
told that, * 

“ The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
whioh the Government of India are in complete accord, 

** that of increasing tbe association of Indians in every 
branch of administration and the gradual development 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progres- 
sive realisation- of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire,” 

His Excellency the Viceroy also in the memorable 
speech, to whioh it was our privilege to listeu on the5ih 
this mouth, told us that the increased association of 
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Indians in fche higher services was one of the matters 
which was dose to his heart and to that of the Govern* 
ment. 

We also have fche statement of Mr. Montagu in the 
epeeoh whioh he delivered a short time before he was 
appointed as Secretary of State, and which he re-affirmed 
after he had been appointed Secretary of State, in which 
he pointed out how necessary it is that fche Government 
of. India should he radically altered. I will nob take up 
the time of fche Council by reading large extracts from 
that important speech, but I will draw attention to only 
one important passage in it where he says : — 

“ Your executive system in India has broken down 
beoause it is not constituted for the complicated duties of modern 
government. But you cannot reorganise the Executive Govern- 
ment of India, remodel the Vioeroyalfcy and givo the Exeoutivo 
Government more freedom from this House of Commons, and the 
Secretary of State unless you make it more responsible to the 
people of India.” 

Now that is the position that the Executive 
Government has to be made more responsible to the 
people of India. With fche altered state of things which 
the war has brought about, the recognition of tbe 
comradeship of Indians and Europeans in arms, th® 
recognition of fche free contributions and fche loyal se rV1 ' 
068 rendered during fche war, and above all with a 
recognition of the fact that the present system b #g 
outgrown itself and must be altered, so that the Govern* 
moot shall be made responsible to the people of I Q d ,s ' 
we have to approach this problem for solution. 
submit, Sir, that of all .the questions relating to Ooosti- 
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fcufcional reforms there is none which is more important, 
which lies at the root of the problem, more than this 
question of instituting examinations for admission into- 
the Civil Service simultaneously in India and in Eogland. 

There is one other asoeot of the question whioh 
I think I ought to ask the Council to bear in mind in 
this connection. Things have changed, they have changed 
greatly. The prayer for simple justice whioh we 
have gone on repeating and, I say it with regret, 
repeating vainly for fifty years, cannot ha disregarded. 
Indians feel that, in being excluded from the higher ap- 
pointments of the services of their own country, they are . 
being very unjustly dealt with. They find that the 
peoples of many other countries have made and are 
making great progress in all directions, that in many of 
them the systems of government have undergone a change 
to the great benefit of the people. They find that a new 
lifa has come over Japan. 

In the last fifty years Japan has reorganised itself 
*r,d has wonja place amongst the foremost nations of 
the world. When they contrast the condition of Japan 
with what it was in the last fifty years, with the pro- 
ircss made in the condition of India during the last 
IIX ty years, sinoe the Proclamation of 1858, they 
lannot help drawing inferences and making comments 
^hich are unfavourable to the present system of 
government, Indians clearly want to feel, they want 
)0 Valise that in India, as subjects of His Majesty the 
^ng-Emperor George V and bis successors, they can and- 
ihe V shall rise to the same height in their own country to 
&hich the Japanese have risen under the Mikado'. They^ 
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feel tihat} other countries, even Asiatic countries, have been 
making great progress and they find a difference in the 
treatment given to the youth of this country. The British 
Government have established Colleges and Universities 
in our midst and have given us good education. We feel 
grateful for it. But the Governments of other couututs 
have dene one thing more, which the Government cf th's 
country has not done to the same extent. After having 
educated the youths of those countries, they have opened 
all the portals of higher service to those youths. In this 
country these higher portals have beau practically closed 
against us, and as has again and again been pointed out 
by several English writers, if you will not allow the 
advantages which ought to flow from the acquisition 
of higher knowledge to coma to those who have received 
that knowledge, you will necessarily create dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent. Having regard therefore to the 
justice of our claim, to the entirety of the circumstances 
and considerations wbioh have come into existence 
because of the war, having regard to the circumstances 
of surrounding countries, and of the civilised world 
generally, the Government ought not to hesitate 
any longer in instituting simultaneous examinations for 
admission into the Indian Civil Service in India and io 
England. 

The Hon'ble the Vice-President " 1 have to 
remind the Hon’ble Pandit that he has already exceeded 
the time limit.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviy&* 

I am sorry, Sir, I was not conscious of it. 
subject -is one which touobes the hearts of us alb ftl] ^ 
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hope you will kindly allow mo just a few minutes more 
to bring ray remarks to a doge. 

The Hon’ble tho Vice-President I hope the 
Horj'hie Pandit will be as brief ag possible.” 

The Hon’ble Panuib Madan Mohan Maiavija: — 
I wad going to deal with the question of the 
character ol Indians which ha largely, n seems, in- 
lladeoad the deoision of the majority of the Com- 
mission, but I will reserve it, if it should become 
necessary for me to do so, for ray reply. Rut before 
concluding, Sir, I wish to make an earnest appeal to the 
Government to take up thin question in an earnest spirit 
and to solve it. There ought to be no necessity for 
discussing it at any great length. We have got the 
aufihori native opinion of the Parliamentary Committee of 
I860, we have got the authority of the House of Commons 
'f 1893, we have got the opinions of many gentlemen who 
■pueared before the Public Services Commission in 
886 and of many more who appeared before the Royal 
jormnission of 1912, in favour of simultaneous exami- 
wfcioos, Wa remember that the Committee of 1860 
Jointed out that there could he no better way of honour- 
My fulfilling the pledges which had been given than 
b 7 instituting such examinations. I wish also to 
^ke an appeal to my friends, the members of the Indian 
Service. My friend the Hon'hle Mr. Sasfcriar 
toade an appeal to them yesterday. I wish, if I may, to 
?Q Pporb it, I would earnestly ask them to look at the 
Nation from the point of view that the honour of the 
^ n Rliflh sovereign, the honour of the English Parlia- 
the honour of the English nation, is involved in 
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the fulfilment* of the pledges whioh have been given 
to us during the last eighty years. Many of your own 
statesmen have said that those pledges have not been 
faithfully fulfilled. Lord Lytton onoe said that they 
had been made a dead letter and Lord Salisbury oynioally 
urged that there was no good in keeping up an hypocrisy* 
But I am sure the documents containing the pledges will 
not be treated by cbe great English nation as a mare 
scrap of paper.’ I am Bure they realise that the honour 
of every Englishman, the honour of every Britisher, is 
involved in the honourable fulfilment of those pledges 
and that those pledges can only be faithfully fulfilled by 
the holding of examinations for admission into tba 
Indian Civil Service simultaneously in England and ini 
India. One of the members of the bureaucracy has 
appealed to the members of the Indian Civil Servioa to 
deoide their duty with reference to this question. I 
feel that it lies with them more than with any other 
body of men bo help us bo realise what we believe to be 
our birthright. In concluding his book on "Bureaucracy, 
Mr. Bernard Houghton says : — 

The Hon’ble the Vice-President : — "The Hon’ble 
Member must not read quotations at this period of bn 
speech. He has already exceeded the time limit.” 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan MalaviyaH 
will take only a minute, Sir. 

The Hou’ble the Vice-President; — “Very well. 1 
will give you a minute more." 

The Hon’ble Paudit Madan Mohan Malaviya^ 
-Mr. Bernard Houghton says : — 
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And the members of the Indian Civil Service, easily 
the finest in the world," I am sure this will gratify the 
hearts of my friends, “ may recall with pride, even 
when handing over the sceptre of supremo control they 
have wielded so long, that their dominion in India 
has not been without its glories. To have replaced 
turbulence and disorder by peace, to have established 
oourfcs of impartial justice, to have cast over the country 
a close network of roads and railways — all theee are 
achievements which will ever redound to the honour of 
themselves and of England. Bub perhaps the greatest of 
boons, although an indirect one, which India has received 
at their bunds, has been the birth of a genuine spirit of 
patriotism. It is a patriotism which seeks its ideals, not 
in military glory or the apotheosis of a king but in the 
advancement of the people. Informed by this spirit, 
and strong in the material benefits flowing from British 
rule, India now knocks at the portal of democracy. 
Bureaucracy has served its purpose. Though the Indian 
Civil Service were manned by angels from heaven, the 
incurable defects of a buraauoratia government must 
pervert their best intentions and make them foes to 
political progress," 

Not all of them, I am sure, Sir. 

" It must now stand aside, and, in the interest of 
that country it has served so long and so truly, make 
over the dominion to other hands. Not in dishonour, 
but in honour, proudly, as shipbuilders who deliver to 
seamen the completed ship may they now yield up the 
Erection of India. For it * the inherent defects of the 
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system which no body of men however devoted, car. 
remove, which render inevitable ohange to a new polity 
By a frank recognition of thoae defects the service oau 
furnish a supreme instance alike of loyalty to the land of 
their adoption and of a true and self-denying statesman- 
ship.” 

I earnatly hope, Sir, that my friends of the Indian 
Civil Service will approach this question before us in the 
spirit in which this appeal haR been made to them by 
one of the former members of their Service, and I trust 
that, approaching in that spirit, they will help ur to 
obtain such a solution for which we ask of this very 
important problem which concerns our welfare. 



NOTE ON 
THE REPORT OF 

THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Introductory. 

On the 21st March 1916, the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimboola moved a Resolution in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council urging the appointment of a Committee to 
consider and report what measures should be adopted for 
the growth aud development of industries in India. 
Among the matters which he suggested might suitably 
be referred for the consideration of the Committee, he 
pub in the forefront the question : — 

“ Whether representation should bo made to the authorities 
trough the Secretary of Slate for India for securing to the 
Government India full fiscal autonomy, specially in reference to 
Unport, export and excise duties . u 

In the course of h'8 speech in supporting the Reso- 
lution, the Ilen’ble Member laid great stress on this 
Point. He said : — 

: "I re adily recognise that efforts are being made by the 

: Government in many directions to meet the needs of the situation. 

appears to me, however, that, unless the hands of the Imperial 
Government are free in fiscal matters, the results will not bo 
Equate. If the Government of India were free to adopt measures 
solely in the interests of the people of thi3 country, without any 
frictions or limitations in fiscal matters, our industrial develop- 
ment would be in a fair way of successful accomplishment. India 
fiscal autonomy as the first step towards her industrial 
24 
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regeneration, and if Indian public opinion is to have any weight 
in the determination of this question, we ought to get it at once ” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Clark, the then Member 
for Commerce and Industry, accepted the Resolution on 
behalf of the Government. He announced that the 
Government had anticipated the recommendation of fcbe 
Resolution, and had already taken steps to constitute not 
a committee, but a more important body, a Commission, 
whose duty it will be to consider and report upon the 
possibility of further industrial development in this 
country. He said at the same time that, for reasons 
which he put before the Council, the scope of the 
enquiries entrusted to the Commission would not include 
a consideration of the question of fiscal policy of the 
Government. Sir William Clark noted that in the 
opinion of the mover of the Resolution " a Government 
of India, uncontrolled by the Secretary of State, untram- 
melled by the conceptions of fiscal policy which may 
be held by the British Government of the day, 
would be a far more potent instrument for the develop- 
ment of industries in India than the administration 
of this country under its present constitution.” Ha 
also recognised that there was “ a weighty body 
of opinion tending in that direction.” But he 0®H 
that “His Majesty’s Government feel that the fiscal 
relationships of all parts of the Empire as betweeo 
one another aud the rest of the world, must be recon- 
sidered after the war, aud they wish to avoid the raising 
of all suoh questions until that fortunate time shall ba? a 
arrived.” It was therefore stated in the R9SoIutio D 
appointing this Commission thab “ any consideration o 
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the present fiscal policy of the Government has been 
excluded from its enquiries,” and that “ the same consi- 
derations apply with even greater force to any proposals 
involving the imposition of duties for the specific purpose 
of protecting the Indian industries, a policy which would 
very directly affect the fiscal relations of India with the 
outside world.” This will explain why, as Sir Frederick 
Nicholson put it in his statement submitted to up, 1 the 
part of Hamlet must be totally omitted.’ 

The Commission has been instructed to examine 
and report upon the possibilities of further industrial 
development in India and to submit its recommendations 
with special reference to the following questions : — 

“ (a) whether new openings for the profitable employment of 
ludiau capital iu commerce and industry can ue indicated ; 

“(6) whether and, if so, in what manner, Government can 
usefully give direct encouragement to industrial development — 

*' ( i ) by rendering technical advico more freely available ; 

"(it) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries ; 

“ {hi) by affording directly or indirectly financial assistance 
to industrial enterprises ; or 

“ (iu) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of India. 

In the course of the Bpeech to which reference has 
^ e 0n made, Sir William Olark made it clear that the 
Guiding up of industries where the capital, control and 
^anagemanb should be in the hands of Indians was 
the special object which we all have in view. He 
€D &pbasi8ed that it was of immense importance alike to 
herself and to the Empire as a whole, that Indians 
^ould take a larger share in the industrial development 
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of their country. Ha deprecated the taking of any steps, 
if it might “ merely mean that the manufacturer who 
now competes with you from a distance would transfer 
his activities to India and compete with you within your 
boundaries ” It was the same object of finding out how 
to help Indians to develop industrial and eomrnercipl 
enterprise, that led the Government of India to depute 
Professor C J. Hamilton, the Minto Professor of Econo- 
mics iu Calcutta, to visit Japan “ to obtain more detailed 
particulars for cue use of the Industrial Commission," 
so that wo may “ know exactly what her Government 
| has done to aid her people in the notable advance which 
j they have made,” having “ developed a structure of 
• modern industrial and commercial enterprise from a pa«n 
| which knew nothing of western economic conditions.' 1 
Wa have to keep this object clearly before our mind in 
dealing with the questions which we have to examine 
and report upon. 

India— Past and Present 

In the revised note which Professor Hamilton sub- 
mitted to the Commission, after dwelling on the rapiditv 
with which Japan has transformed herself from a county 
where “ agriculture absorbed the energies of the bulk ot 
the population ” to one of the important manufacturing 
countries of modern times, he says : — 

“The second fact, even more arresting from an Indian P olC * 
of view, is that ibis remarkable transformation has been acbie* e 
by an Asiatic community. The Asiatics have long been rp 8 ara ^ 
as intensely conservative, unprogressive, needing the help * 
guidance of western nations for the maintenance of law and or 
and, even with their assistance, being with difficulty persuaded 1 ? 
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njcpfc the modern aims aua methods associated with economic 
progress.” 

Mr. Hamilton does not stand alone in this view. 
In the course of my work connected with this Commis- 
sion, I have repeatedly boon reminded of the erroneous 
jotion which many a European holds that India is, and 
must remain, a mainly agricultural country, that the 
people of India are by nature and tradition defioient in 
industrial capacity and commercial enterprise, and that 
these qualities are inherent in the nations of the West, 
It is necessary to combat this notion, for it vitiates 
]udgmaub regarding the capacity of Indians. It is also 
necessary for a proper appreciation of the present indus- 
trial condition of India and of the possibilities of its 
future development, that tho facts and circumstances of 
the past should be correctly known and appreciated. 

I agree with my colleagues that at a time when 
the west of Europe, the birthplace of the modern indus- 
trial system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, India 
was famous For the wealth of her rulers and for the 
high artistic skill of her craftsmen,” acd that even at 
4 much later period when traders from the West made 
their first appearance in India, tho industrial develop- 
ment of this country was at any rate nob inferior to that 
of the more advanced European nations. But I do not 
a gree with them as to the causes which they assign 'for 
the subsequent growth of industries m Eugland, and, 
hy implication, for the want of the growth of such 
industries in India, They say : — 

“But the widely different social and political conditions of 
^ West had helped the middle elafea to establish itself on a foun- 
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dation of commercial prosperity, and the struggles for political 
freedom and religious liberty iu which it had taken its share lnd 
endowed it with a spirit of enquiry and enterprise that was gradu- 
ally and increasingly directed to the attainment of industrial 
efficiency,” and that “ it was to this middle class that the so-called 
* industrial revolution ’ of the eighteenth century was mostly duo.' r 
(Paragraph 1 of the Report.) 

Similarly ib is stated iu paragraph 134 ol the 
Eeport that : — 

“The history of the evolutiou in the West of new industrial 
methods which culminated in the rapid and striking changes pf 
the latter half of the eighteenth century shows that a large part 
was played therein by the educated as weii as by the capitalist 
classes. The encouragement of scientific research and its practical 
application by the Royal Society, and at a later stage by tie 
Society of Arts, was closely paralleled by the fresh industrial 
ventures constantly being set on foot by merchants and other 
persons with capital at command. When the results began w 
reach India iu tho shape of machine-made imports, the movement 
had passed beyond the stage whore the gradual evolutiou which m 
England had taken place could be readily imitated in India.” 

la my opinion this does not give a correct view of 
the matter, and is calculated to support erroneous ideas- 
about the natural capacity of Indians and Europe** 18 
for industrial enterprise, and to stand in the way of rigW . 
conclusions being reached as to the possibility of indus*j 
trial development in India with the co-operation of 
Government and the people. I must therefore refer 1 
little more fully to the economic history of India and of 
the * industrial revolution ’ of England which has gre at 
affected that history. 
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India— A Manufacturing as well as an 
Agricultural Country 

“ The skill of the Indians,” says Professor Weber, 
“in the production of delicate woven fabrics, in the 
mixing of colours, the working of metals and precious 
stones, the preparation of essences aud in all manner of 
technical arts, has from early times enjoyed a world-wida 
celebrity.” There is evidence that Babylon traded with 
India in 3000 B.C, Mummies in Egyptian tombs, dating 
from 2000 B.C., have been found wrapped in Indian 
muslin of the finest qualify. “There was a very large 
consumption of Indian manufactures in Rome. This is 
confirmed by the elder Pliny, who complained that vast 
sums of money were annually absorbed by commerce 
with India.” “The muslins of Dacca were known to 
the Greeks under the name of Gangitahi. , . . Thus 

it may be Bafely concluded that in India the arts of 
DOtfcon spinning and cotton weaving were in a high state 
of profioienoy two thousand years ago. . • . Cotton 

weaving was«only introduced into England in the seven- 
teenth oentury.” — (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Volume 
III, page 195.) 

As regards iron manufactures, Professor Wilson 
Bays : — “ Casting iron is an art that is practised in this 
manufacturing country (England) only within a few 
years. The Hindus have the art of smelting irou, of 
welding it, and of making steel, and have had these arts 
rom time immemorial.” Mr. Eanade wrote in 1892 

“The iron industry not only suppliod all l°o»l wants » but ** 
dao enabled India to export its finished products to foreign 
countries. The quality of the material turned out had also a 
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world-wide fame. The famous Iron Pillar near Delhi, which is 
least fiiteen hundred years old, indicates an amount of skill in the 
manufacture of wrought iron, which has been the marvel of all 
who have endeavoured to account; for it. Mr. Ball (late of the 
Geological Survey of India) admits that it is not many years since 
the production of such a pillar would have beeu an impossibility 
in the largest factories in the world, and, even now, there are 
comparatively very few factories where such a masR of metal oould 
be turned out. Cannons were manufactured iu Assam of the 
largest calibre, Indiau wootz or steel furnished the materials out of 
which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation were made ; 
and it paid Persian merchants iu those old times to travel all the 
way to India to obtain these materials and export them to As>a. 
The Indian steel found once considerable demand for cutlery oven 
in England.’ This manufacture of steel and wrought iron had 
reached a high perfection at least two thousand years ago,”- 
IRanade’s Essays on Indian Economics , pages 159—160.) 

There is abundant testimony to prove than 
at the date of the invasion of Alexander, as for 
centuries before it, the people of India enjoyed a 
high degree of prosperity, which continued to the breakiog 
up of the Moghal Empire in the eighteenth century. 

“ All the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the 
Greeks,” Mr. Elphinstone tells us, “give the idea of a oountry 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of 
prosperity . . . The numerous commercial cities and 

for foreign trade, which are mentioned at a later period (in the 
“ Periplus ”) attest the progress of the Indians in a department 
which more than any other shows .the advanced state of a nation • 
(Page 263). . . Arrian mentions with admiration that every 

Indian is free. . . . The army was in constant pay during 

war and peace . . . The police is spoken of as excellent, 

Megasthenes relates that in the camp of Sandraoottus, consisting 
of 400,000 men, the sums stolen daily did not amount to more 
than about £3 . . . The fields were all measured, and tbs 

water oarefully distributed for irrigation ; taxes were impost 
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upon trade, and an income-tax levied from merchants and traders. 
Royal roads aro spoken of by Strabo and mile-stones . . . 

Cl old and gems, silks and ornaments wero in all families ; the 
professions mentioned show all that is necessary to civilised life. 
. . . The number of kinds of grains, bpioas, etc., which were 

grown afford proofs that the country was in a high 3 tate of cultiva- 
tion, , . . Their internal institutions were leas rude ; their 

conduct to their enemies more humane ; their general learning 
much more considerable ; and, in the knowledge of the being and 
nature of God, they were already in possession of a light which 
wa3 but faintly perceived, even by the loftiest intellects iu the 
best days of Athens ,”— (History of India , pige 52.) 

The author of tho “ Periplus of the Erythrian Soa ” 
fully describes Iudian commodities for which there waa 
a great demand in the We 3 t, especially at Romo, about 
the first century of Christ. Many a traveller from the 
West has similarly described the trade of India. In tho 
fourth and sixth centuries two Chiuese travellers visited 
India, and have fully recorded their views on its material 
condition, which included flourishing arts and industries. 

Then came the period of the Crusades and the first 
beginning of the Levantine trade which culminated iu 
Venice becoming the greatest trader with India ; and 
later on, Genoa. Marco Polo came here in the thirteenth 
century, and he also has left a record of his impressions . 

The waves of oonquest which commenced from the 
eleventh century no doubt greatly hampored Indian 
industrialists and industries for some time. But the 
fi 3tablishment of the Moghal Empire and the safety and 
security of the reign of Akbar seem to have fully revived 
Indian industries and handicrafts. Bernier, who visited 
India in the reign of Shahjahan, gives a glowing 
description of his capital. He speaks of his immense 
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treasures, gold and silver and jewellery, “ a prodigious 
quantity of pearls and precious stones of all sorts " 
. . . and marvels over the incredible quantity of 

manufactured goods. “Embroideries, streaked silks, 
tufts of gold turbans, silver and gold cloth, brooades, 
net-work of gold,” ebo. . . . Tavernier also gives a 

long description of the manufactured goods, and dwells 
with wonder on the “ marvellous peacock-throne, with 
the natural colours of the peacock’s tail worked out in 
jewels, of carpets of silk and gold, satins with streaks of 
gold and silver, endless lists of exquisite works, of minute 
carvings, and other choice objects of art.” 

The East India Company 

It was tbis trade and prosperity that lured 
the traders of Europe to India. As the historian 
Murray puts it : — “ Its fabrics, the most beauti* 
ful that human art has anywhere produced, were sought 
by merchants at the expense of the greatest toils and 
dangers,” (History of India, page 27.) After the decline 
of Venice and Genoa, the Portuguese and the Dutch 
captured the Indian trade. The merchants of Eoglaud 
viewed their trade with envious eyes, and formed the 
East India Company which obtained its charter from 
Queen Elizabeth on 31st December 1600, to trade with 
the East Indies, not “ to exchange as far as possible the 
manufactured goods of England for the products of 
* India” (Report, para. 2) — for there were few Engb 8 * 1 
manufactures then to be exported — but to carry the 
manufactures and commodities of India to Europe. 

“ At the end of the seventeenth century,” says Lecky,” g reat 
quantities of oheap and graceful Indian caliooes, muslins and 
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chintzes were imported into England, and they found such favour 
that the woollen and silk manufacturers were seriously alarmed. 
Acts of Parliament were accordingly parsed in 1700 and 172) 
absolutely prohibiting, with a very few specified exceptions, the 
employment of printed or dyed calicoes in England, either in dress 
or in furniture, and the use of any printed or dyed goods, of 
which cotton formed any part.”— (Lecky’s History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century . ) 

When C!ivo entered Murahidabad, the old capital of 
Bengal, in 1757, he wrote of it : — 

“This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as ihe city of 
London, with this difference that there were individuals in the- 
fi-st possessing infinitely greater property than in tho last city ” — 
(H. J. 8. Cotton, in New India, published before 1890.) 

“Less than a hundred years ago,” wrote Sir Henry Cotton in 
1890, “ ihe whole commerce of Dacca was estimated at one crore 
of rupees, and its copulation at 200,000 souls. In 1787 the exports 
of Dacca muslin to England amounted to 80 lakhs of rupees , 
in 1817 they had ceasod altogether. The arts of spinning and 
weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a numerous arid 
industrial population, have now become extinct. Families which 
ware formerly in a state of affluence have been driven to desert the 
towu and b«take themselves to the villages for a livelihood. Tho 
present population of the town of Dacca is only 79,000. This 
decadence has occurred not in Dacca only, but in all districts. 
Not a year passes in which the Commissioners and District 
Officers do not bring to the notice of Government that the manu- 
facturing classos in all parts of tho country arc becoming im- 
poverished.” 

“ In the first four years of the nineteenth century,” says 
Romesh Chandra Dutta, “in spite of all prohibitions and 
restrictive duties, six to fifteen thousand bales of cotton piece- 
goods were annually shipped from Calcutta to the United 
Kingdom. The figure rapidly fell down in 1813. Tna opening 
trade to private merchants in that year caused a sudden rise in 
1815; but tho increase was temporary. After 1820 the manu. 
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faoture and export of cotton piece-goods declined steadily ; cover 
to rise again. — [Economic History of British India , paga 29G.) 

How India came to be an Agricultural Country 

At an early period of the Company’s administration, 
British weavers had begun to he jealous of tho Band'll 
weavers, whose silk fabrics were imported into Engiv d 
and so not only were Indian manufacturers shut out from 
England, but — 

“ a deliberate end'Mvonr was now made to use tlio pol.tieal 
power obtained by tho East India Company,” says Mr. Rome«h 
Dutta, “to disoourage the manufactures of India. In their letter 
to Bengal, dated 17th March, 1769, the Company desired that the 
mauuiacLuro of raw silk should be encouraged in Bengal, and that 
of manufactured silk fabrics should bo discouraged. And they 
also recommended that tho silk winders should be forced to work 
■in the Company’s factories and prohibited from working in their 
own homes.” 

In a letter of the Court of Directors, quoted in 
Appendix 37 to the Ninth Report of the House cl 
Commons Select Committee on the Administration of 
Jufltice in India, 1783, (quoted by Mr. Romesh Dutta at 
page 45 of his hook) it was stated : — 

“ This regulation seems to have been productive of very good 
effects, particularly in bringing over the winders, who were form- 
erly so employed, to work in the factories. Should this praotioe 
(tho winders working in their own homes) through inattention 
have been suffered to take place again, it will be proper to put a 
stop to it, which may now be more effectually done, by an absolute 
prohibition under severe penalties, by the authority of the 
• Government.” 

“ This letter,” as the Select Committee juBtly remarked. 
“ contains a perfect plan of policy, both of compulsion and 
encouragement which must in a very considerable degree operate 
destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must oe 
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(sp far as it could operate without being eluded) to ohango the 
whole face of the industrial country, in order to render it a field 
for the produce of crude materials subservient to the manufactures 
of Great Britain.” — (Ibid.) 

Furthermore, according to Mr. Dighy, in 1813, 
Indian cotton manufactures were liable to the following 
changes in England : — 

£ s. d, 

CUiicoes or dimities for every £1.00 uf value ... 81 2 11 

Cotton, raw (per 100 lbs.) ... ... 0 1G 11 

Cotton, manufactured ... ... 81 2 11 

Hair or goat’s wool, manufactures of, per cent, Si G 3 

Flowered or stitched muslins of white calicoes 

(for every £100 in value)... ... 32 9 2 

Other manufactures of cotton not otherwise 

charged ... ... ... 32 9 2 

These burdensome chargee were subsequently 
removed, but only after the export trade in them had, 
temporarily or permanently, been destroyed/’ [Prosper- 
ous British India , pago 90.) On the other band, ever 
since English power was established in India, English 
goods entered India either with no import, or with a 
merely nominal import duty. At the time Indian cotton 
goods were liable to the heavy duty of £81 per cent, in 
England, English cotton goods imported into India were 
Bubjeot to a duty of only per cent. In addition to 

this, the steam engine and the power-loom had in the 
meantime been perfected in England, and English manu- 
factures had begun to come in increasing quantities to 
India, The result was well described by Mr. Henry 
St. George Tucker, who bad, on retirement from India, 
become a Director of the East India Company. Writing 
in 1823. he said: — 
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“ The silk manufactures, (of India) and its piece-goods nnda 
of silk and cotton intermixed, have long since been excluded 
altogether from our markets ; and, of late partly in consequence 
of the operation of a duty of 67 per cent,, but chiefly from the 
effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics which heretofore 
constituted the staple of India, have not only been displaced 
in this country, bub wa actually export our cotton manu- 
factures to supply a part of tho consumption of our Asiatic posses- 
S ons. India is thus reduced from the state of a manufacturing to 
ihit of an agricultural country.” — [ Memorials of the Indian 
Government, being a selection from the papers of Henry Bt. George 
Tucker (London 1853), page 494, quoted by Mr. Romosh Dutia at 
page 26 2 of his Economic History of Bi dish India.] 

II. H. WilaoD, the historian of India, also v;rots 
as folio w8 : — 

“It was stated in eviaenco (in 1813) that the cotton and silk 
goods of India up to the period could be sold for a profit in the 
British market at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those 
fabricated in England. It consequently became necessary to 
protect tho latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their value, 
or by positive prohibition. Had this not been the case, had not 
such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley 
and Manchester would have stopped in their outset, and c:>u!d 
scarcely have been again set in motion, oven by the power of steam. 
They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufacture. 
Had India been independent, she would have retaliated, would 
have imposed prohibitive duties upon British goods, and would 
thus have preserved herown productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her ; she was at the 
mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced upon her with- 
out paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the 
arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle » 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal 
terms.” — (Quoted by Romesh Dutta, Ibid, pages 262-263.) 

Auother important Indian industry which succumb- 
ed to the jeaiousy of English manufacturers, was ship- 
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building. That ship-building was an ancient; industry in 
India, and that; Indians carried on navigation to far 
distant dimes east and west, has been fully established 
by Dr. Iiadhakumud Mukerjee in his valuable "History 
of Indieu Shipping.” Both Darius ami Alexander had 
hundreds of vessels constructed in India. Indiau river- 
craft navigated Africa and went as far as Mexico. Again 
from the Coromandel Coast Indians navigated as far as 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and distant Canton. 

“ A hundred year3 ago,*’ says Mr. Digby, “ship-building was 
in so excellent; a condition in India that ships could be (and were) 
built which sailed to the Thames in company with British-built 
ships and under the convoy of British frigates.” 

The Governor-General (Lord Wellesley) reporting in 
1800 to his masters in Leadenhall Street, London, said : — 

“ The port of Calcutta contains about 10.000 tons of shipping, 
built in India, of a description calculated for the conveyance of 
oargoes to England . . . From the quantity of private tonnage 

now at command in the port of Calcutta from the state of perfec- 
tion which the art of ship-building has already attained in Bengal 
(promising a still more rapid progress and supported by abundant 
and increasing supplies of timber), it is oertain that this port will 
always be able to furnish tonnage to whatever extent may be 
required for conveying to the port of London the trade of the private 
British merchants of Bengal.” — (Quoted by Mr. Digby in 
Prosperous British India , page 86.) 

But, aaya Mr. Taylor : — 

“The arrival in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could 
not have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the 
Thames, The ship-builders of the port of London took the lead 
in raising the ory of alarm ; they declared that their business was 
on the point of ruin, and that the families of all the shipwrights 
in England were oertain to be reduced to starvation,” — (History of 
India, page 216.) 
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The ory prevailed. The Court of Directors opposed 
the employment of Indian ships in the trade between 
England and Iudia. In doing so, says Mr. Digby, they em- 
ployed an argument which, in some of its terms, sounds 
very curious at the present time, when so many lascars 
are employed by ail the great lines of steamers running to 
the East. After reciting other reasons against ship-build- 
ing and shipmanning in India, the Court said in their 
despatch, dated 27th January, 1801 : — 

“ XVII. Besides these objections whioh apply to the measure 
generally, there is one that lies particularly against ships whew 
voyages commence from India, that they will usually be m-iumd 
in great part with lascars or Indian sailors. Men of that race are 
not by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the naviga- 
tion of cold and boisterous latitudes ; their nature and habits are 
formed to a warm climate, and short and easy voyages performed 
withiu the sphere of periodical winds ; they have not strength 
enough of mind or body to encounter tho hardships nr penis w 
which ships are liable in the long and various navigation between 
Indftt and Europe, especially in the winter storms of our northern 
seas, nor have they the courage which can oo relied on for steady 
defence against an enemy . . . But this is not all. The 

native sailors of India are ... on their arrival here, led into 
scenes which soon divest them of the respect and awe they h.id 
entertained in India for the' European character , . . The 

contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds 
of our Asiatic subjects, whose roverence for our character, which 
has hitherto contributed to maintain our supremaov in the Ea?t. 
will be gradually changed . . . and the effects of it raaypr° va 

extremely detrimental . . . Considered, therefore, in n 

physical, moral, commercial and political view, the apparent 
consequences of admitting these Indian sailors largely into our 
navigation, form a stroDg additional objection to the oonceesiou 
of the proposed privilege to any ship manned by them.”— (Append 
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No. 47 — Supplement to Fourth Report, East India Company, 
pages 23-24, quoted by Mr. Digby in Prosperous British India ,” at 
pages 101-103.) 

The lasoars of to-day are only the successors of those 
who emerged from the ports of Kathiawar and navigated 
from thence to Aden and Mooha to the East African 
coast and to the Malay Peninsula. It is possible an 
Indian lasoar in the early nineteenth centurv, finding 
himself in London, may have indulged himself just as 
Jack to-day does, when he lauds in any important Indian 
port. But it cannot but be regretted that such small 
considerations were allowed to weigh at all against 
Indian navigation to England. And it is difficult to 
express in words the economic and political losses which 
this attitude has meant for England as well as India 
How mu'di better would have been the position of India, 
how infinitely stronger that of England, if Iudian ship- 
ping had been allowed to grow, aud had grown as shipping 
in other countries has grown during the last forty years, 
and been available to India and the Empire in this hour 
of need. * 

Mr, Bomesh Dutta has shown in his Economic 
History of British India” that this continued to be the 
settled policy of England towards India for fifty years 
and more; that it was openly avowed before the House 
of Commons and vigorously pursued till 1833 and later; 
R nd that it effectually stamped out many of the national 
industries of India for the benefit of English manufactures. 
Mr. Arnold Toynbee has expressed the same view : — 

English industries would not have advanced so rapidly with- 
°nt protection, but the system, once established led to perpetual 
Angling on the part of rival industries, aud sacrificed India and 
25 
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the Colonies to onr gre^t manufactures.” — The Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the Eighteenth Century in England, by Arnold Toynbee, 
page 58.) 

Lab us now burn bo England bo see whab happened 
there during tne same period. The industrial revolution, 
which has powerfully affected Indian industries, is said 
to have begun in England in 1770: — 

“ la 1770,” says Mr. Cunningham, “ there was no Black 
Country, blighted by the conjunction of coal and iron trades; 
there were no canals or railways, and no factory towns with tbeir 
masses of population. All the familiar features of our modern life, 
and all its most pressing problems, have ooma to the front within 
the last century aud a quarter.”— (The Growth of E nglish Industry 
and Commerce by \Y. Cunningham. Part II, Page 613.) 

Up to the middle of the eighbeeubh oenbury English 
industry was in a vary backward condition. The state 
of that industry is thus described by John Richard 
Green : — 

“ Though England already stood in the first rank of commer- 
cial states at the aocessiou of George the Third, her industrial life 
at home was mainly agricultural. The wool tcade had gradually 
established itself in Norfolk, the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
the countries of the south west ; while the manufacture of cotton 
was still almost limited to Manchester and Bolton, and remained 
BO unimportant that iu the middle of the eighteenth century the 
export of cotton goods hardly reached the value of fifty thousand 
a ) car. There was the same Blow and steady progress in the lin pn 
trade of Belfast and Duudea and the silks of Spitalfields. The 
processes of manufacture were too rude to allow any large iuorense 
of production . . . But had the processes of manufacture been 

more efficient, they would have been rendered useless by the want 
of a cheap and easy means of transport. The older main roa 8 
had broken down. The new lines of trade lay often along mer0 
country lanes which bad never been more than horse-tracks • • ' 
A new era began when the engineering genius of Brindley i o,a0 
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Manchester with its port of Liverpool in 1767 by a canal ; the 
puoceB 1 ? of the experiment soon led to the universal introduction of 
water-carriage, and Great Britain was traveled in every direction 
by three thousand miles of navigable canals. At t, he same time 
new importance was given to coal which lay beneath the soil of Eng- 
hnd The stores of iron which had lain side by side with it in 
the northern countries had lain there juworked through the 
I'Circity of wood which was looked upon as the only fuel oy which 
it could ne smelted. In the middle of the eighteenth century a 
process for smelting iron with coal turned out to be effective ; and 
the whole aspect of the iron trade was at once revolutionised. 
Iron was to booome the working material of the modern world 
and it is its production of iron which more than all else has placed 
Englaua at the head of industrial Europe. The valuo of a coal 
aj a means of producing mechanical force was revealed in the 
discovery by which Watt in 1766 transformed the steam engine 
from a mere toy into the most wonderful instrument which 
human industry has ever had at its command * Three ' 

successive invention in twelve years, that ui the spinning jenny in 
17G4 uy the weaver Hargneves, of the spinning machine in 1768 
oy the barber Arkwright, of the * mule * by ibe weaver Uromptou 
in 177G, were followed by the discovery of the power loom. But 
these would have oeen comparatively useless had it not been for 
the revelation 8f a now inexhaustible labour-force in the steam 
engine. It was the combination of such a force with such means 
°f applying it, that enabled Bricaiu during the terrible years of 
ter Struggle with France and Napoleon to all but monopolize the 
Woollen and oottou trades, and raised her into the greatest manu- 
facturing country that the world had seen.’ (Greens Short 
History of the English People , pages 791-92.) 

But as Mr, Cunningham lifts pointed out ; 

l< Inventions and discoveries often seem to be merely fortui- 
tou 3 ; men are apt to regard the new machinery as the outcome of 
a speoial and unaccountable burst of inventive geuius in the 
e, ghteemh century. But * * ' to paint out that Arkwright 

Watt were fortunate in the facts that the times were ripe for 
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tham is not to detract from their merits . There had been many 
ingenious men from the time of William Lee and Dodo Dudley ; 
but the conditions of their day were unfavourable to their success, 
The introduction of expensive implement, or process, involves a 
large outlay; it is not worth while for any man, however energetic, 
to make the attempt, unless he has a considerable command of 
capital and has access to large markets. In the eighteenth cen 
tury these conditions were being more and more realised. 
The institution of the Bank of England, and of other Banka, had 
given a great implu3e to the formation of capital ; and it was much 
more possible than it had over been beforo for a capable mao tc 
obtain the means of introducing oostly improvements in the 
management of this business.” — {Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce , Part II, page G10.) 

The Bank of England had been formed in 1694 as 
an instrument for procuring loans from the people afc 
large by the formal pledge of the State to repay the 
money advanced on the demand of the lender. 

But for more than sixty years after the foundation ot the 
Bank, its smallest note had been for £20. a note too large to circu- 
late freely, and which rarely travelled far from Lombard Street, 
Writing in 1790, Burke said that when he came to England in 
1750, there were not ‘ twelve bankers’ shops * in the provinces, 
though then (in 1790) he said, they were in every market town. 
Thus the arrival of the Bengal silver not only increased the mass 
of money, but stimulated its movement ; for at onoe, in 1759' 
the bank issued £10 and £15 notes, and in the country private 
firms poured forth a flood of paper,” — (Brooks Adams, The Law of 
Civilization and Decay , pages 263-264— quoted by Mr. Digby at 
page 33 of his book.) 

“ In 1756, when Clive went to India, the nation owed 
£74,575,000, on which it paid an interest of £2,753,000. In 
this debt had swelled to £861,000,000, with an annual interes! 
charge of £32, 645.000.” {Ibid, page 33) . . . “Thein^ 

of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably to the nati°o 
cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy but 
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much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement.” (Ibid, 
page 31.) ...” Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder 

began to arrive in London, and the effect appears to'have been ins- 
tantaneous, for all authorities agree that the ’industrial revolution,* 
the event which has divided the nineteenth oentury from all 
antecedent time, began with the year 1760. Prior to 17G0, accord- 
ing to Baines, the machinery used for spinning cotton in Lanca- 
shire was almost as simple as in India ; while about 1750 the 
English iron industry was in full deoline because of the destruc- 
tion of the I'orests for fuel. At chat time four-fifths of the iron 
U6ed in the kingdom came from Sweden.” 

“ Plassey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has ever 
equalled the rapidity of the change which followed. In 1760 
the flying shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood in 
smelting. In 1864 Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, 
in 1779 Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patent- 
ed the power loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the 
steam engine, the most perfect of all events of centralising energy. 
But, though those machines served as outlets for the accelerating 
movement of the time, they did not cause the acceleration. In 
themselves inventions are passive, many of the most important 
having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a sufficient store 
ol foroe fcn have accumulated to set them working. That store 
must always t*ke the shape of money and money not hoarded, but 
>n motion.” — (Brooks Adams, The Law of Civilization and Decay, 
Pages 259 - 260 .) 

Money came from India. Mr. Digby says in his 
Prosperous British India M : — 

” England’s industrial supremacy owes its origin to the vast 
hoards of Bengal and the Karnatik being made available for her 
Use. • * • Before Plassey was fought and won, and before 

the steam of treasure began to flow to England, the industries of 
0Ur country were at a very low eob. Lancashire spinning and 
leaving were on a par with the corresponding industry in India 
as machinery was concerned j but the skill which bad made 
hidian oottons a marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in 
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any of the Western nations. As with cotton so with iron; indu' 
try in Bribian was at a very low ebb, alike in mining and in 
manufacture.” — (Ibid, pages 30-31.) 

Though the power loom was constructed in 1781, 
power weaving did not become a practical sucres nntd 
the dressing-frame was inventod in 1803. Up to 1801, 
the cotton goods sent out from England to India 
amounted in value £21,000; by 1813 they had risen to 
£108,824. When trie ouaifcer of the East India Com- 
pany was renewed in that year, its raouopoly of trafo 
with India was abolished, and British traders obtained 
a fresh outlet into this extensive Empire. The eno-m- 
ous increase of the imports of English manufactured 
cottons into India in subsequent years hardly needs 
description. By the end of the centurv, India had be- 
come the largest single market for them, its demands 
for British cotton goods having been ju*t under 
£20 000,000. In the vear before the war they bad risen 
to £44, 581,000. 

Effects of Exports of Raw Produce. 

Another factor which has powerfully contributed to 
India becoming more and more agricultural is the policy 
pursued by the British Government in India of encourag- 
ing the exports of its raw produce Paragraph 5 of our 
Report; has discussed the effects of fcbese exports -and that 
of the advent of the railway and the steamship. But >• 
seems to me that, for an adequate appreciation of ^ 
results, the matter requires to be treated at g r6A ' ,el 
length. 

In the eighteenth century the Colonies :of Engl®°“ 
were looked upon as “plantations” where raw produce w a9 
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grown to be sent to the mother country, to he manufac- 
tured and sent back to bh« Cole nits and to thereat of the 
world. After the American War of Independence the 
cow Colonies were allowed to work out their own desti- 
nies, and they began to develops their manufacturing 
power by protection oven against British manufactures. 
Since then, in the expressive iauguage of Mr. Ranade : — 

“ The great Indian Dependency of England has come to 
supply the place of the old Colonies. This Dependency has coma 
to be regarded as a Plantation, growing raw produce to be shipped 
by Brinish agent3 m British ships, to be worked into haonca 
by British skin and capital, and to be re-exported to the Depend- 
ency by British merchants to their corresponding British Firms 
m India ana elsewhere.”— {Essays, page 99.) 

This is beBb illustrated by the case of cotton. Tha 
Court of Directors of the East India Company began so 
early as 1788 to take au interest m the question of tha 
uulbivatiou oi cotton in India, and expended consider- 
able sums in various attempts to stimulate its growth. 
Since 1858 ,^ the Government of India have, at tha 
instance of British manufaofcuiing interests, taken steps 
born time to time, to improve the quality iwiri quantity 
°f cotton produced in India. The latest evidence of this 
ia the appointment of the Indian Cotton Committee of 
lft3t year. I do not complain that this has hteu dune* 
Ou the contrary 7 , I fcbirk enough hao not been done in 
direction, I think India can grow, and ought to bo 
Rifled to grow, much more and better cotton, and should 
be able to help both England and herself with it. But 
Point is that the policy wbiob the Government has 
^herto pursued has been of encouraging the exports of 
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raw produce. Its policy has nob been fco encourage the 
conversion of our raw cotton into manufactures. The 
doctrines of free trade and of Idissez faire , and an undue 
regard for English interests and the fear of interference 
with English’ trade, have prescribed the policy which it 
has had to pursue. 

Railways and Commerce. 

The construction of railways in India was mooted 
by the first Lord Hardinge, He left a minute in 
1848, and his successor, Lord Dalhousie, took up the 
subject. It was in 1853 that Lord Dalhousie wrote bis 
great Railway minute and gave the first stimulus to 
railway construction. India is indebted to him for the 
railway, as also for the telegraph. Says his eminent 
biographer, Sir Wiliam Hunter : — 

"This was Lord Dalhousie’a masterly idea— not only would 
he consolidate the newly annexed territories of India by his rail* 
ways, and immensely increase the striking power of his military 
forces at every point of the Empire, but ho would UBe a railway 
construction as a bait to bring British oapital and enterprise to 
India on a scale which had never entered the imagination of any 
previous Governor-General. 

“ In all these arrangements,” continues 8ir William Hunter, 
“Lord Dalhousie had from the outset a vigilant eye to the mercan- 
tile aspects of his railway routes. ‘ The oommeroia! and social 
advantages* ’ he wrote in hiB masterly minute on Railways, 1 which 
India would derive from their establishment are, I truly believe, 
beyond all present calculation. Great tracts are teeming with pro- 
duoe they oannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing what they 
would carry in abundance, if only it oould be conveyed whither i* 
is needed. England is oalling aloud for the ootton which In^ # 
already produced in some degree* and would produoe sufficient m 
quality, and plentiful in quantity, if only there were provided the 
fitting means of conveyance for it from distant plains to the 
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several parts adopted for its shipment. Every increase of facilities 
for trade has been attended, as we have Been, with an increased 
demand for articles of European produce in the most distant 
markets of India ; and we havo yet to learn the extent and value 
of the interchange which may be established with people beyond 
our present frontier, and which is yearly and rapidly increasing. 
Ships from every part of the world crowd our ports in search of 
produco which we have, or could obtain in the interior, bnt wbioh 
at present wc cannot profitably fetch thence ; and new markets are 
opening to us on this side of the globe under cirumstances which 
defy the foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable valuo or 
calculate their future extent.* 

“Lord Dalhousie provided free play for the mercantile 
possibilities of the railways by removing th9 previous checks and 
hindrances on Indian trade. Sir Edwin Arnold sums up these 
measures iu a pithy marginal noto * All ports in India made 
free.’ 

“ The unprecedented impulse which Lord Dalhousie thus gave 
to ludian trade may be realized by the following figures. During 
his eight yearB of rule the export of raw cotton more than doubled 
itself from l£ millions sterling to close on 3$ millions. The 
export of grain multiplied by more than threefold from £890,000 
in 1848 to £3,900,000 in 1856, * * * The total exports of 

merohandise^ose from 13£ millions sterling in 1848 to over 23 
millions in 1856. 

“ The vast increase of productive industry, represented by these 
figures, enabled the Indian population to purchase the manufac- 
tures of England on an unprecedented scale. The imports of 
cotton goods and twist into India rose from three millions sterling 
iu 1848 to 6& millions in 1856. The total imports of merchandise 
and treasure increased during the eight years from 10J to 25£ 
millions.” — ( Dalhousie , Rulers of India Series by 8tr W. W. 
Hunter, pages 191, 193-196,) 

I am fully alive to the advantages which railways 
have conferred on India. I have quoted from Sir 
William Hunter to Bhow how tbeir introduction affected 
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Indian industries!. As Lord Dalhousie’a minute shows, 
one of the objects which they were intended to serve 
was the promotion of English trade and commerce with 
India. That was then the policy of the Government. 
I do regret that it was not then also the policy of 
Government to promote Tndiau industries, for then 
India would-have prospered as well as England. It is 
particularly to be regretted that when they decided to 
develope a vast system of railways in India, they did 
not also decide to develope the iron and steel industry. 
For if they had doriB so, there would have been a much 
greater and more rapid extension of railways, because 
they would have cost India much less — according to 
official testimony* the price of iron was increased fiftv 
per cent, hy reason of freight and landing charges — >'ii 
would have spelled much greater benefits to the country 
fchan they have. The adoption of RUoh a policy had b*sn 
urged long ago both bv Indians and hy Englishmen 
In a paper which he read before the Industrial Confer- 
ence at Poona in 1893, Mr. Ranade said : — 

“Many years ago Captain Townsend of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment observed in his work on the Mineral Wealth of India that 
nothing strikes the stranger who studies Indian economy so much 
as the contrast between the bounty of Nature and the poverty of 
Man in the matter of this iron iudusbry. Endowed chore richly 
in iron ore than almost) any other country in the world, India has 
in a commercial sense, no iron industry at all.”— Essays, p a g es 
158 - 159 .) 

“ Mr. Bail, Deputy Superintendent of the Geological Survey, 
in his work on Economic Geology observes that if the Government 
had started the manufacture of iron on an extended scale at the 
time of the first opening of the railways, great benefits would have 
accrued to the State. If the State was justified in undertaking the 
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c 'instruction of ifca own railway 3, thcr* was nothing inconsistent 
with principle in its undertaking the manufacture of its own iron 
any more than in its manufacture of salt or opium. The effect of 
its establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout Inriia 
would have, in Mr. Ball’s opimou, enabled the State to keep vast 
sums cf money m circulation, and would have given employment 
to Urg i numbers of people who now report to agriculture as thcr 
onl v resource. The golden opportunity was allowed to pass, and 
we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that after one 
himd cd and fifty years of British rule, the iron resources of India 
romam undeveloped, and the country pays about ten crores of 
rupees yearly, for its iron supply, while the cld rice of iron 
smelters find their occupation gone.”— (Essai/s, pages 1G4-1G5). 

That tibia could have been done is proved by the 
success of the great Tata Iron and Steel Works. The 
Government have earned the gratitude of Indiana by the 
support they gave to tbs scheme, and it la a matter of great 
8 vlLif action that the firm baa rendered signal servers to 
the Government and the Empita duriug Ibis war by a 
ready supply of rails and shell steel for use in ^vlesopo’a- 
mia and Egypt. But if the Government bad taken up the 
quotation cf Jjhe manufacture of ir^u and steel when the 
schemes of railways were projected, or even later, the 
industry would have been established in the country 
much earlier and the entire indua f r*al prospect of the 
country would have been altered and improved. It was 
hot done, because, unfortunately for India, it was not the 
policy of the Government then to promote Indian 
industries. 

1 have dwelt at some length upon these facta to 
remind my English fellow-subjects how largely England 
is indebted for her " industrial efficiency” a nd pro°pHrihv 
* The value of these imports had risen by 1913-11 to 25 crores. 
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to her connection with India, and how grave an econo- 
mic wrong has been done to India by the policy pursued 
in the past, with the object that this should induce them 
the more to advocate and insist upon a truly liberal 
polioy towards India in the future. I have also done 
this to dispel the idea that Indians are to blame for the 
decline of their indigenous industries, or that they suffer 
from any inherent want of capacity for industrial develop- 
ment on mcdorn lines, and that Europeans are by nature 
more fitted than Asiatics for success in manufacturing 
pursuits, I have Bhown that up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century England herself was an agricultural 
country ; that for thousands of years and up to the 
beginning of the last century India excelled in noanu- 
[ factures as well as in agriculture, and that if during the 
century she came to be predominantly agricultural, thin 
whs due to the special treatment to which she had been 
' subjected and not to any want of industrial capacity and 
enterprise among her people. 

The Result— Frequent Famines. 

The decline of Indian industries, the growing im- 
ports of British manufactures, and the exports of raw 
produce from India , led inevitably to the impoverish- 
menb* of the manufacturing classes in all parts ol the 
country and drove a growing proportion of the popula- 
tion to depend more and more upon the land. Out of a 
total record export of 58f millions in 1878-79, only 
pee cent, represented the value of what could propel 
. be called manufactured goods, 93j per cent, being mere 
raw produce. In 1880 the imports of manufacture^ 
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goods were valued at £51, 397,561. By the combined 
operation of these two causes the country was reduced 
to an economic condition which exposed it to the aggra- 
vated evils of frequent famines. Sir Horace Plunkett 
whose inability to join us I most sincerely regret, pointed 
out in his valuable Report of the Recess Committee of 
1896, that similar causes had led at an earlier period to 
similar results in Ireland. Speaking of the effect of 
legislation which had struck at all Irish industries, nob 
excepting agriculture, he said : — 

“It forced the population into entire dependence on the land 
and reduced the country to an cconomio condition involving 
periodical famines.” 

In India there were five famines between 1800 to 
1825 ; two between 1825 to 1850 ; six between 1851 to 
1875; eighteen between 1876 to 1900. According to 
Mr. Digby, the total mortality according to official 
records, between 1854: to 1901 was 28,825,000. Writing 
in 1901, Mr. Digby said : — 

“ Stated roughly, famines and scarcities have been four time** 
as numerous (Turing the last thirty years of the nineteenth century 
as they were one hundred years earlier, and four times more 
widespread.” 

I agree with my colleagues that, apart from the 
other advantages which railways hava conferred upou 
India, they have had an important effeot in lessening the 
disastrous results of famines. Grain can be carried to 
tracts affected by famine with much greater ease now 
thau could be done before, and deaths from actual 
Unavailability of food can be prevented. Since 1900, 
when the second Famine Commission, over which Sir 
Antony (now Lord) MacDonnell presided, made its 
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report, the pioblem of famine relief and famine adminig. 
trafcion bag also been placed on a satisfactory basis, and 
an admirable Famine Code has been drawn up. "In 
regard to palliatives mush has been dune ; but in respect 
of prevention, the baud has been slack ” And this I 
regret to say, notwithstanding the fact that many of the 
remedies which we recommend to-day were recommended 
nearly forty years ago. 

After the disastrous famine of 1877 78, the Govern- 
ment was pleased to appoint an Iudian Famine Coromia- 
sion to enquire “ how far it is possible for Government 
by its action, to diminish the severity of famines 
or to pUoe the people in a better condition for enduring 
them.” In their Report the Commission said : — 

“Amain cause of the disastrous consequences of Indian 
famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the way of providing 
relief in au effectual shape, is to be fouud in the fact that the 
great mass of the people directly depend on agriculture, and that 
there is no other industry from whioh any considerable part of the 
population derives its support. The failure of the usual rains 
thus deprives the labouring class, as a whole, not only of the 
ordinary supplies of food obtainable at prices within their reach, 
but also of the sole employment by which they can cam the 
means of procuring it. The complete remedy for the condition of 
tb'ngs will be found only in the development of industries other 
than agriculture and independent of the fluctuations of the Bea- 

'BOUR. ” 

The principal recommendations whioh that Corn- 
mission mad9 for the "encouragement of a diversity of 
occupations ” among the people are so valuable, and so 
much in line with many of our own recommendations, 
that T reproduce them. below. Tney said : — 
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“ 1. We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the 
root, of much of the poverty of the people of India, and of the 
rj?ks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the 
unfortuuate circumstance that agriculture forma almost the aole 
occupation of the mass of the population, and that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete which docs not include the introduc- 
tion of a diversi y of occupations, through which the surplus 
population may be drawn from agricultural purMiits and led to 
find the means of subsistence in manufactures or some such em- 
ploy men te.” 

And, after referring to the obstacles that then stood 
in the way of the investment of hiuglish capital in India, 
and after urging reasons why direct State aid could not 
then he given, they proceeded to say : — 

“ (5, There are however, directions in which we have 
no count the Government might usefully aid in fostering 
the inception of now industries. Tne introduction of tea 
cultivation and manufacture is an instance of the successful aotiou 
01 t tie Government which should eucourage further measures of a 
like character. In this case, the Government started plantations, 
imported Chinese workmen, distributed seed, and brought the 
industry into a condition m which its commercivl success was no 
louger doubtful. It then retired from any share in it, sold its 
plantations, «na left the field to private capitalists. The cultiva- 
tion ol cinchona is a measure of a somewhat sundae description 
though it has not yet passed entirely into the hands of private 
persons. 

“7, In treating of the improvement of agriculture, we have 
indicated how we think the more scientifio methods of Lurope 
may be brought into practical operation in India by the help of 
Specially trained experts, and the same general system may, we 
believe be applied with success both to tho actual operations of 
a gnculfcure aud to the preparation for tho market of the raw 
agricultural staples of the country. Nor does there appear aDy 
reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultural produce, 
and should not be extended to the manufactures which India now 
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produces* on a small scale or in a rude form, and which with some 
improvement might be expected to find enlarged 'sales, or could 
take the place of similar articles now imported from foreign 
countries. 

“ 8. Among the articles and processes to which these remarks 
would 'apply may be named the manufacture and refinir.g of 
sugar ; the tanning of hides ; the manufacture of fabrics of ootton, 
wool and silk ; the preparation of fibres of other sorts, and of 
tobacco ; the manufactures of paper, pottery, glass, soap, oils and 
candles. 

“9. Some of these arts are already practised with success at 
Government establishments, such as the tannery at Cawnpur, 
which largely supplies harness for the army, and the carpet and 
other manufactures carried on in some of the larger jails ; and 
these institutions form a nucleus, around which we may hope to 
see a gradual spread of similar industry. They afford practical 
evidence of the success of the arts practised, and are schools for 
training, the people of the country in improved methods ; and so 
long as any such institutions fairly supply a Government want, 
which cannot be properly met otherwise, or carry on an art in an 
improved form, and therefore guide and eduoate private trade, 
their influence can hardly fail to be beneficial. The same may be 
said of the workshops of the Government and the railway com- 
panies whioh are essential for the special purposes for which they 
are kept up, and gradually train and disseminate a more skilled 
olasa of artizans. 

“ 10. The Government might further often afford valuable 
and legitimate assistance to private persons desiring to embark ia 
a new local industry, or to develops and improve onfi already 
existing, by obtaining needful information from other countries or 
skilled workmen or supervision, and at the outset supplying such 
aid at the publio cost. So far as the products of any industries 
established in India can be economically used by the Government, 
they might properly be preferred to articles imported from Europe, 
and generally the looal markets should be resorted to for all re- 
quisite supplies that they can afford. We are aware that steps 
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have been taken within the last few years to enforce those princi- 
ples, but more can certainly be done, and greater attention may 
properly be paid to the subject. 

“ 11. Otherwise than as above indicated, wo do not think it 
desirable that the Government should directly embark in any 
manufacture or industry in an experimental way. Such experi- 
ments to be really successful or valuable must be carried out on a 
oomrmrcial basis. The conditions of any Government under- 
taking are rarely such as to give it this character, and the fear o* 
incurring an undue expenditure on whit 13 rogarded as only an 
experiment will often lead to failure, which will be none the less 
mischievous bocause it was thus caused. 

“ 12. There is no reason to dounfc that the action of Govern- 
ment may be of great value in forwarding technical, artistic, and 
scientific education, in holding out rewards for efforts in these 
directions, and in forming at convenient centres museums or 
collections by which the public taste is former! and information is 
diffused. The great industrial development of Europe in recent 
years has doubtless received no small stimulus from such agencies; 
and the duty of the Government in encouraging technical educa- 
tion is one to whioh the people of England are yearly becoming 
more alive, and which it is certain will be more adequately per- 
formed in the future. All the causes which render such action on 
the part, of Government desirable in Europe apply with Rreater 
force to India. Experience, however, is still wanting, even in Eng- 
land, as to how such instruction should be given, and fir India it 
Will bo hardly possible at present to go oeyoud the training of 
ordinary workmen in tho practice rf mpchaoical or engineering 
manipulation. 

“ 13, To whatever extent it is possible, however, the 
Government should give assistance to the development of 
industry in a legitimate manner, and without interfering 
With the free aotion of the general trading community, it being 
rooognised that every new opening thus created attracts labour 
which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
°u the land, and thus sets up a new bulwark against the total 
26 
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prostration o! the labour market, which in the present condition 
of the population follows on every severe drought.” 

The cry of Indians for the promotion of Technical 
Education and Indigenous Industries. 

This valuable Report was published in 1880, but 
it seems that little heed was paid to its most important 
recommendations. Little was done to encourage indi- 
genous industries ; less to promote technical education. 
In the meantime the Indian National Congress, which 
was organised to focus Indian public opinion and to 
represent the want3 and wishes of the Indian public to 
the Government, came into existence in 1885- At its 
third Ses8sion in 1887 it passed the following resolu- 
tion : — 

“That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is 
desirablo that the Government be moved to elaborate a system of 
technical education, suitable to the condition of the country, to 
encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of 
the orders, already existing, in regard to utilising such manufac- 
tures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively than at 
present, the skill and talents of the people of the country.’ * 

At its next session, in 188b, the Congress urged the 
appointment of a mixed Commission to enquire into the 
industrial condition of the country as a preliminary to the 
introduction of a general system of technical education. 
It reiterated this request in 1891, 1892 and 1893. 
In 1894 it affirmed in the most emphatic manner the 
importance of increasing public expenditure on 

branches of education, and the expediency of establish' 

ing technical schools and colleges. It repeated the same 
request in 1895. In 1896 when a faming bad broken 
out in a more or less acute form throughout India, it 
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again urged that fche true remedy againBfc the recurrence 
of famine lies in fche adoption of a policy which would 
enforce economy, husband fche resources of the Skate, 
foster fche development of indigenous and local arts and 
industries which have pracfcioally been extinguished, and 
help forward fche introduction of modern arbs and 
industries. ” In 1898 ib again prayed, “ that having 
regard to fche poverfcy of fche people, and fche decline of 
indigenous industries, fche Government will introduce a 
more elaborate and efficient scheme of technical instruc- 
tion, and Bob apart more funds for a better and more 
successful working of fche same.” In 1904 fche Congress 
urged the establishment of ab least one central fully 
equipped polytechnic institute in the country, with minor 
fceohuical schools and colleges in different provinces, and 
repeated that prayer in 1905. In 1906 it urged thab 
primary education should he made free, and gradually 
compulsory, all over the country, and that adequate 
provision Bhouid be made for technical education in the 
different provinces, having regard to local requirements. 
It reiterated fche same prayer in 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 
and 1913. Affcer the outbreak of fche war in 1914, the 
Congress ur£ed fche Government to .adopt immediate 
measures to organise and develop Indian industries* 
As the years rolled on, fche need for industrial develop- 
ment was more and more keenly felt by Indians. Since 
1905. an Indian Industrial Conference has met year after 
year, as an adjunob of the National Congress, and ib 
repeatedly pressed upon Government fche need for 
Providing technical, industrial and commercial education 
throughout the country. It has also urged various other 
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measures for the encouragement of indigenous industries 
Bug neither the recommendations of the Indian Famine 
Commission nor the representations of thB Indian 
National Congress, nor those of the Indian Industrial 
Conference, produced much effect. Speaking at the 
Industrial Conference convened by Government in 1907, 
Sir John Hewett, the then Lieutenant-Governor of thj 
United Provinces, said : — 

“ The quoafcion of technical and industrial education has boou 
before the Government and public for over twenty years. 
There is probably no subject on which more has been written or 
said, while less has been accomplished.” 

The earlier portion of Chapter X of our Report, 
dealing with industrial education, shows how little has 
been done up to this time Co provide such education for 
the people. A few years ago the Government of India 
instituted scholarships of the annual value of £ 150, uo 
exceeding Ceo in number, to enable Indians to proceed to 
Europe and America for special braining, but it was not 
necessarily to be technical, Under this system 100 
students have hitherto .gone abroad sucb training. Find- 
ing the provision to promote the scientific and industrial 
education of Indians in the couutry wholly insufficient, 
a few Indian and European gentlemen started 
Association in Calcutta in 1904, one of the objects 
of whioh was ‘ to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to prosecute further studies in scienoe w 
Europe, America, Japan or other foreign country* 
Since 1910 the Bengal Government helped the Associa* 
tion with an annual grant of Ba. 5,000, which baa beeu 
reduced to Ba. 2,500 since the war. Bai Jogendra Gbose 
Bahadur, Secretary oi the A8s©ciation, told ua tha- oVfir 
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300 students had been sent abroad with the assistance of 
this Association for such education, and i.hat 140 of them 
bad returned, of whom 130 were employed. He also 
told us that his students had started twenty new facto- 
ries and wore in charge of several factories employing a 
capital of over forty lakhs of rupees. This shows how 
keen is the desire of Indians to obtain technical education 
and to devote themselves to the industrial regeneration 
of their country The Government of India have recently 
increased the number of technical scholarships to thirty 
and have revised the rules regulating the grant of suoh 
aobolarships, which are in some raspeoba an improvement 
on those they have superseded. But these scholarships 
are boo few to meet the requirements of the situation. 
Adequate provision for imparting uaoful industrial and 
technical education both at home and abroad, remains 
yet to be made for the youth of India. 

Progress of other Nations in Manufactures, and its 
Effect on India. 

Reference has been made in Chapters II, "VI and 
VII of our report to the growth of certain industries in 
India during recent years with Indian oapital and Indian 
control, the most important among them being the cotton 
ooill industry, the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Works. So far as this goes, this is 
a matter of sincere satisfaction. But the progress is 
altogether small. In the meantime, since 1870, other 
3atio.ua have made enormous progress in manufacturing 
Industries. * I would particularly mention Germany, 
Austria, the United States and Japan, as their progress 
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has specially affected India. They have each done so by 
devising and carrying out a system of general and 
technical education for their peoples, accompanied by a 
system of State aid and enoouragement of industries. 
And these nations — and several others besides — most of 
which have built up their industries by some form of 
State aid or protection have taken full advantage of the 
policy of free trade to which India has been subjected, bo 
purchase raw produce from India and to flood ber markets 
with their manufactured goods. India has thus been 
exposed to ever-extending commercial subjugation by these 
nations, without being armed and equipped to offer a 
resistance aud without being protected by any fiscal walls 
or ramparts. This inoessaut and long-continued attack 
'ha* affected her agricultural as well as manufacturing 
industries. Her indigo industry has nearly been killed 
by Germany. Before 1897, whan Dr. Bayer produced 
artificial indigo, Germany had been importing vegetable 
indigo of the value of over one million sterling. A few 
years afterwards she was exporting artificial indigo of 
thrde times that value. Germany’s bounty fed beet 
sugar gave the first gerious shock to the ancient sugar 
industry of India, and it has suffered and is continually 
suffering from the competition of foreign sugar. In 
1913-14 Germany and Austria purchased from India 
raw materials amounting to £24,220,400 in value, or just 
a little less than one-sixth of the total output, while the 
imports to India from these two countries amounted to 
£11,304,141. The exports to the United Kingdom in 
the same year amounted to £38,236,780, and the import* 
rfom the United Kingdom bo £78,388,149. 
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Forty or fifty years ago, Japan was far behind India 
both in agriculture and industries, But her Government 
and people, working in conjunction, have brought about 
a wonderful development of her industries built upon 
‘ a system of technical education which included every- 
thing required to enable her to occupy her proper place 
'among the manufacturing nations of the world.’ Japan 
bakes in a large proportion of the exports of our cotton, 
and she sends us an increasing quantity of her cotton 
goods and other manufactures. The average of her total 
imports of the five pre-war years 1909-10 to 1913-14 was 
2‘5 per cent, of our total imports. The share of her 
imports in the year ending March 1917, was 8-9 per 
cent, of the total. The total importsof India (excluding 
£28,959,766 of treasure, hut including Government 
Bfcores) amounted, in the year ending 3 1st March 1914, 
to £127,538,638. In the imports of the five pre-war 
years 1909-10 to 1913-14, the average share of the 
United Kingdom was 62-8 p«r cent. ; of.the other parts of 
boa British Empire, 7 per cent.; of the allies (excluding 
Janan), 4-6 per cent. ; of Japan, 2-5 per cent. ; of the 
United States, 3-1 per cent. ; of Java, 6-4 per cent. ; and 
of the other foreign countries (principally Germany and 
Austria- Hungary), 13-6 per cent. The share of the 
principal countries in the imports of the year ending 
3lst March 1917, was the United Kingdom, 587 par. 
cant. ; other parts of the British Empire, 7 per cent. : 
a Wea (excluding Japan), 3 3 per cent,; Japan 8 9 per 
O0 ofc- ; the United States, 7'3 per cent. ; Java, 8’9 per 
cant. ; and other foreign countries, 5 9 per cent. 
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Tbe extent to which India hag thug come to be 
dependent upon other countries for the raw materials 
and manufactured articles necessary in the daily life o' 
a modern civilised community is deplorable. Tha 


following classified table of the impcrcs 

which came 

into India in the year ending March 1914, 
idea of the extent of this dependence : — 

will give an 

1 . — Food , drink , and tobacco 

£ 

16, ill, 330 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

208,330 

Fruits and vegetables ... 

753,583 

Grain, pulse and flour ... 

185 5C0 

Liquors 

1,251,642 

Provisions and oilman’s Btores 

1,649,087 

Spices ... 

1,154,875 

Sugar ... 

9,971,251 

Tea 

Other food and drink, i.e ., coffee (other 

152,409 

than roasted or ground) hops, etc. ... 

511,623 

Tobacco 

II . — Raw materials and -produce , and articles 

501,923 

mainly unmanufactured 

7,038,380 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel * 

710,920 

GumB, resins, and ice ... 

175,764 

Hides and skins, raw ... 

Metallic oreB and scrap iron or steel for 

101,066 

manufacture 

41,977 

Oils 

2,934,611 

Seeds, including oil seeds 

53,431 

Tallow, stearine, wax ... 

150,638 

Textile materials 

1,204,510 

Wood and timber 

Miscellaneous (including shells, ohank, 
cowries, fish manure, pulp of wood and 

515,590 

rags for paper) 

1,149,873 
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III. — Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Apparel 

Arms, ammunition and military stores. 
Carriages and cars, including ojoles and 
motor cars 

Chemicals, drugs and medicines 
Cutlery, hardware, implements (except 
machine tools) and instruments 
Dyes and colours 

Furniture, cabinet-ware, and manufac- 
tures of wood 

Glassware and earthenware 
Hides and skins, tanned or dressed, and 
leather 

Machinery of all kinds (including belting 
for machinery) 

Metals, iron and steel and manufactures 
thoreof 

Metals, other than iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof 
Paper, p&Bte board, and stationery 
Railway plant and rolling stock 
Yarn and textile fabrics 
Miscellaneous (including prints, engrav- 
ings, pictures, rubber manufactures, 
smoker’s requisites, soaps, spirits per- 
fumed, sticks and whips, stones and 
marble, toilet requisites, toys, and 
requisites for games and sports, um- 
brellas and umbrella fittings) 

IV. — Miscellaneous and unclassified , includ- 

ing living animals , fodder, bran pollards 
and articles imported by post 
V .—Government stores 


£ 

96,769,443 

1,609,389 

236,713 

1.422.067 
1,005, G99 

4,291,140 

1,510,933 

224,323 

1.723.067 

200,683 

5,508,397 

10,633,249 

•11,010,801 

1,524,982 

0,089,794 

50,300,043 


5,055,903 


1,916,135 

5,373,350 


Total value of all imports, excluding ■ 
treasure .,.£127,538,638 
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Chapter IV of our Report gives a more analysed 
and critioal summary of the industrial deficiencies of 
India. It similarly points out that the list of industries 
which, though the materials and articles we import are 
essential alike in peace and war, are lacking in this 
country is lengthy and ominous ; and that until they 
are brought into existence on an adequate Beale, 
Indian capitalists, will, in times of peace, be deprived 
of a number of profitable enterprises, whilst, as exper- 
ience has shown in the event of a war which renders sea 
transport impossible, India’s all-important existing 
industries will be exposed to the risk of stoppage, her 
consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
gravest possible danger. With the abundance of our raw 
materials, agricultural and mineral, with the great 
natural facilities for power and transport, with a vast 
borne market to absorb all that we may manufacture, it 
should not be difficult to effectively cut down this fiat, 
if the Government will equip the people for the task by 
providing the necessary educational and hanking facilities 
and extending to them the patronage and support of the 
State. How the Government may best do this is the 
question we have to answer. 

Government Industrial Policy in Recent Years. 

I have little to add to the history of Government 
industrial policy in recent years which is given in 
Chapter VIII of the Report. The account given there 
of the efforts made by Government for the improvement 
of Indian industries shows how little has been achieved. 
Bub I do not agree with my oolleagues when they say 
(paragraph 111) that this has been H owing to the lack 
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of a definite and accepted policy, and to the absence of 
an appropriate organisation of specialised experts.” I 
share with them the regret that L->rd Morley did 
not approve that part of the proposal of the Madras 
Government made in 1910, which urged that Govern- 
ment agency should be employed to demonstrate that 
certain industrial improvements could he adopted with 
commercial advantage ; and I am thankful that in modi- 
fication of that order, Lord Crewe, by h is telegram, dated 
the 1st February, 1916, authorised the Governmenc of 
India, pending final orders on this Commission’s Report, 
to instruct Local Governments that in cases in which 
they desire to help particular industries they may do so 
subject to your approval and to financial exigencies, 
without being unduly restricted by my predecessor’s 
rulings.” But I cannot endorse that part of tba Report 
which speaks of the deadening effect produced by Lord 
Morley’g dictum of 1910 on the initial attempts made 
by Government for the improvement of industries.” 
(Introductory, page xix.) I think my colleagues have 
taken an exaggerated view of the effect of Lord Morley’s 
refusal to sanction the particular part of the Madras 
Government's proposal to which reference has been 
toada above. In justice to Lord Morley, and in order 
that the orders which ha passed on the subject of 
technical education may bo properly appreciated, I will 
Quote below the following two paragraphs from the 
despatch in question, dated the 29th July 1910. Said 
bis Lordship : — 

I have examined the aocount which the Madras Government 
have given of the attempts to create new industries in the province. 
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The results represent considerable labour and ingenuity, but they 
are not of a character to remove my doubts as to the utility of 
State effort in this direction, unless it is strictly limited to 
industrial instruction and avoids the semblance of a commercial 
venture. So limited, interference with private enterprise 13 
avoided, while there still remains an ample and well-defined sphere 
of activity. The limit disregarded, there is the danger that the 
new State industry will either remain a petty and ineffective 
plaything, or will become a costly and hazardous speculation. I 
sympathise with the Conference and the Madras Government m 
their anxiety for the industrial development of the province, but I 
think that it is more likely to be retarded than promoted by the 
diversion to State-managed commercial enterprises of funds which 
are urgently required for the extension of industrial and technical 
instruction. 

“The policy which I am prepared to sanction is that State 
funds may be expended upon familiarising the people with each 
improvements in the methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of European countries oan Buggest ; further than 
this the 8tate should not go, and it must be left to private enter- 
prise to demonstrate that these improvements can be adopted with 
commercial advantage. Within the limits here indicated it 
appears to me that the objects which the Industrial Conference 
had in view can all be accomplished by means of technical and 
industrial schools ; it is* in such schools that a knowledge of new 
industries and new processes can be imparted, that the use of new 
implements can best be taught and the technical skill of the arti- 
sans most readily improved. In a leather sohool the method of 
chrome tanning can be demonstrated aud taught ; in a weaving 
school the indigenous handloom can be improved and the 
advantage of the improvement demonstrated. If the schools ar« 
properly managed thoy will supply the private capitalist with 
instructed workmen and with all the information he requires for* 
commercial venture. To ounvert the leather or weaving school 
into a Government factory in order to demonstrate that articles 
oan be manufactured and sold to tbe public at a profit, goes, & 
my view, beyond what id desirable and beyond what is fouttd 
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nwecsary in other provinces. My objections do not extend to the 
establishment of a bureau of industrial information, or to the 
dissemination from such a centre of intelligence and advice 
regarding new industries, processes or appliances, provided that 
nothing is done calculated to interfere with private enterprise.” 

As Lord Crewe pointed out in his despatch No. 24, 
Revenue, dated March 12th, 1912 : — 

“ The Government of Madras seemed to have placed too 
limited a construction upon the orders given in mv predecessor’s 
despatch of 29th July, 1910. Tho policy which he then sanctioned 
v/as th it State funds might be expended upon familiarising the 
people with such methods of production as modern science and 
the practice of European countries oould suggest. This need imt 
be interpreted as confining instruction solely to industrial tehools. 
I am prepared to recognise that in certain oases instruction in 
industrial schools may be insufficient and may require to be 
supplemented by practical training in wirkshops, where the 
application of new processes may be demonstrated ; and there is 
no objection to the purchase and maintenance of experimental 
plant for the puprose of demonstrating the advantage of improved 
machinery or new processes and for ascertaining the data of 
production.” 

Indian* public opinion no doubt desired that the 
Government should go farther than Lord Morley had 
sanctioned. Bub even so, they would have been grateful 
if action had been taken within the “ample and well- 
defined sphere of aotivity ’* whioh he had sanctioned ; if 
the funds whioh it was proposed to divert to Stafce*man- 
a ° 0 d commercial enterprises, had been devoted to the 
extension of industrial and technical instruction ’ for 
*bich his Lordship said, they were “ urgently required ” 
if State funds had been M expended upon familiarising 
the people with such improvements in tho methods of 
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production as modern science and the practice of Euro- 
pean countries could suggest.” Their complaint was 
that that was not done. It is said in paragraph 199 of 
the Report that the Government of India *’ had neither 
the organisation nor the equipment to give effect even 
to the comparatively limited policy sanctioned by Lord 
Morley.” The obvious answer is that the necessary 
organisation and equipment should have been created. 

A Welcome Change. 

The outbreak of the war drew forcible attention to 
the extent of India’s dependence upon countries outside 
the British Empire, particularly upon Germany and 
Austria, for the supply of many of the necessaries of 
life for her people, and some time aftor the commence- 
ment of the war, the Government of India resolved 
to examine the question of the industrial policy which 
the Government should pursue in the altered state of 
things in India. In their despatch to the Secretary of 
State dated the 26th November 1915, Lord Hardings s 
Government put the case forj a change of policy in very 
clear and forceful language. They said : — 

“ lb is becoming increasingly clear that a defiaite and self 
consoious policy of improving the industrial capabilities of India 
will have to be pursued after the war, unless she is to become more 
and more a dumping ground for the manufactures of foreign 
nations who will be competing the more keenly for markets, tbe 
-more it beoomes apparent that the political future of the larger 
nations depends on their economio position. The attitude of t 
Indian public towards this important question is unanimous an 
cannot be left out of account. Manufactures, politicians and * 0 
literate public have for long been pressing their demands for 
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definite and accepted policy of State aid to Indian industries : 
and the demand is one wbioh evokes the sympathy of all classes of 
Indians whose position or intelligence leads them to take any degree 
of interest in such matters." The despatch emphasised “ the need 
for an industrial polioy which will enable technical education in 
India to produce itB best results, and which will lighten the 
pressure on purely literary courses and reduce the excessive 
demand for employment in the services and callings to which these 
courses lead up.” 

Finally fche Government said : — 

“After the war India will consider herself entitled to demand 
the utmost help which her Government oan afford to enable her to 
to take her place, so far as circumstances permit, as a manufac- 
turing country.” 

The acceptance of this policy by fche Secretary of 
State for India and the appointment of this Commission 
to consider and report in what ways this help may be 
given was welcomed by Indians with feelings of gratitude 
and hope, like the dawn of day after a dark and dreary 
night. But fche hope is occasionally clouded by a recollec- 
tion of the f^ot fcljafc fche Labour Party joining with the 
Irish Nationalists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
force against fche Government in England against the 
raising of fche import duty on cotton goods in India — 
oven while the Indian cotton excise duty which India 
has regarded! as a great and orying grievance all these 
twenty. one years, was still allowed to continue— 
and that so highly honoured a statesman as Mr. Asquith 
Save his support to the Government polioy only 
°h fche understanding that this in common with all 
other fiscal issues would be reconsidered at the end of fche 
Indians remember, however, with gratitude the 
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firm altitude which Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the then 
Secretary of State for India, adopted in the matter, and 
the reply which he gave to the Lancashire deputation 
that wailed on him with reference to that simple fiscal 
measure, without which, as he told the deputation, it 
would have been impossible for India to make the 
contribution of £100 millions to the coats of the war. 

The brief narrative which I have given here of the in- 
dustrial relations of India, with England, and of the policy 
which England has pursued towards India, will, I hope, 
lead some of those of my English fellow-subjects who *\re 
unwilling to let the Government of India protect and 
promote Indian industries under a wrong apprehension 
that would injure English interests, to recall to mind how. 
much India has contributed to the prosperity of England 
during a century and a half, and how ranch she baa 
suffered by reason of the illiberal policy which ha* 
hitherto been pursued towards her. It will lead them, I 
hope, to reflect that the result of this policy is that, after 
a hundred and fifty years of British Rule, India, with 
all her vast natural resources and requirements, is the 
poorest country in the world, and that comparing her 
pitiable condition with the prosperous state of the self- 
governing Dominions whioh have enjoyed freedom to 
develop their industries, they will recognise the neces- 
sity and the justice of allowing India liberty bo reg» 1D 
national health and prosperity. Such a policy will not 
benefit India alone, It will benefit England also 
For if India will grow rich, if the standard of Iivi°a 
in India will rise, her v ast population will naturally 
abeerb a great deal more of imports than it does a- 
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present. This view was repeatedly urged by Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji and it is fully supported by the history 
of other countries which have become prosperous during 
recent times. The United States offer an illustration. 
The following figures show how their imports have grown 
with their prosperity : — 


Year. 



Imports in millions 




of dollars. 

1860 



353 

1870 



435 

1880 

... 


667 

1890 

... 


789 

1900 

... 


S49 


The same truth is illustrated by the history of the 
commerce of Japan. As Japan has been developing her 
own manufactures and growing in aflluenoe, she has been 
furnishing a rapidly growing market to the merchants of 
the world. The following table makes this clear: 


Annual average Imports of Japan in Recent Decades. 
Values in Millions of Yen. 



From the 
United 
Kingdom. 

From 

Germany. 

From 

U. S. A. 

From othei 
Countries, 

From all 
Countries, 

^susgo 

... 196 

3‘4 

4'2 

193 

46*5 

1891-1900 

... 466 

14*8 

22*8 

87’0 

171-2 

^oo-igoa 

... 84'3 

3G‘l 

GY 8 

199’8 

38G’0 


27 
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Commenting on the growth and variety of imported 
manufactures in the United States noted above, Mr. Clive 
Day says in “ History of Commerce ” (page 568) : — 

“ It is probable that the United States will always continuo 
to import manufactured wares like those named above, iu great 
variety and amounting in the total to considerable value, We 
cannot a£Eord to refuse the contributions of peoples who have 
specialized in various lines, and by [reason of inherited ta6te and 
skill, or with the aid of exceptional natural resources, oan offer us 
what we cannot readily produce ourselves. ” 

This is exactly what I would say with regard to our 
future, assuming that we are allowed to develop our 
home industries to the fullest extent we oan. Bub I need 
not labour this point further. I am glad to find that 
“ the Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy 
after the War” of which Lord Balfour of Burleigh was 
the Chairman, has expressed the same view. In 
paragraphs 232_and 233 of their Final Report they say 

“ Whilst Europe as a whole may be said to be divided into 
settled fields of international competition where local circumstan- 
ces, convenience of transport, and suitability of production for 
local needs, have become the controlling factors, there remain 
vast markets still practically untouched for the future develop- 
ment of the exporting nations of the world. China, with its 400 
millions of population, an old and industrious civilisation, must 
m the near future develop its already great and growing demands 
lor products of our trades. There are great potentialities in India 
and there is also the demand of Siberia and the smaller Far 
Eastern countries, which are likely in future to afford profitable 
markets. 

“It is true that in this sphere the competition of Japan will 
have to be increasingly reckoned witb ( but we have no doubt that 
with a rise in the standard of living of Eastern peoples, there will 
come a corresponding increase of the quantity and improvement of 
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the quality of the goods demanded, This development cannot fail 
to be of advantage to British industry, and for this reason, if for 
no other, we desire to emphasise the importance of all measures, 
including particularly the rapid extension of Railways, likely to 
promote the economic well-being of India.” 

The hope of Indiana for the industrial develop- 
ment of their country baa been further strengthened by 
the knowledge that, like their noble predecessors ia 
office, the present Viceroy and the Secretary of State are 
also convinced of the necessity of a liberal policy being 
adopted iu reapeot of Indian industrial development. 
They have read the following passage in the Report on 
Constitutional Reforms with great satisfaction : — 

“ On all grounds, a forward policy in industrial development 
is urgently called for, not merely to give India economio stability; 
but in ordor to satisfy the aspirations of her people who desire to 
aee her stand before the world as a well-poised, up-to-date country ; 
in order to provide an outlet for the energies of her young meu 
who are otherwise drawn exclusively to Government service or a 
few overstocked professions ; in order that money now lving 
unproductive may be applied to the benefit of the whole com- 
munity ; and^in order that the too speculative and literary tenden- 
cies of Indian thought may be bent to moro practical ends, aud 
the people may be natter qualified to shoulder the new responsibi- 
lities which the new constitution will lay upon them. These 
considerations led Lord Hardmge’s Government to recommend the 
appointment of the Industrial Commission which is at present 
sitting. 

“ These are political considerations peculiar to Iudia itself. 
But both on economic aud military grounds imperial interests also 
demand that the natural resources of India should henceforth be 
better utilised. We oauuot measure the acoess of strength which. 
ft u industrialised India will bring to the power of the Empire ; 
but we are sure that it will be welcome after the war.” 
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How far fche hope so raised will be realised, will 
depend largely upon fche decision of the vifcal question 
whether the power as well as fche responsibility of promot- 
ing fche industrial development; of India, shall be placed 
in fche Government of India, acting under fche control of 
fche elected representatives of fche people in fche Legislative 
Council. This factor governs all our recommendations, 


Industries and Agriculture. 

In Chapter V of fche Report; dealing with industries 
and agriculture my colleagues say : — 

“ We take this opportunity of staling in the most emphatio 
manner our opinion of the paramount importance of agriculture 
to this country, and of the necessity of doing everything possible 
to improve its methods and increase its output.” 

They go on to say ; — 

“ Such improvement will, we antioipate, be mainly effected by 
the organisations which are in process of development under the 
charge of the imperial and provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
and though the results attained are not yefc of much econonno 
importance, they are steadily growing and will eventually demand 
large manufacturing establishments to produce the machinery, 
plants and tools which the raiyals will find advantageous as 
labour-saving devices. ’‘j 

They point out the possibilities of improved agri- 
cultural methods and suggest fchafc there is much scope 
for fche use of power-driven machinery in agriculture for 
lifting water from wells, channels, banks and rivers, for 
irrigation and for other purposes; and for improving the 
land by draining low-lying ground and by deep plough- 
ing, etc. They also recommend fche provision of hand 
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machinery of improvad typca, aapacinlly f c; - tha reapinp, 
threshing and winnowing of orops. They go on to 
say ; — 

“ India is uofc at all yet accustomed tu the free use of 
mechanical appliances, and it should be au important function of 
the Departments of Industries and Agriculture to encourage their 
introduction in every possible way. For a long time to come the 
employment of machinery in agriculture in India will largely 
depend upon the completeness and efficiency of the official 
organisation which is croated to encourage ita use and to assist 
those who use it.” 

Id this connection I would draw attention to the 
opinion of Mr. James MaoKenna, the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India. At page 29 of his 
valuable pamphlet on “ Agriculture in India,” published 
in 1913, he says : — 

“ We have seen that the introduction of European machinery 
has always figured prominently in the efforts of the amateur 
agricultural reformer. Much success has undouotealy been 
obtained in the introduction of grain- winnowers, cane-crushing 
machinery, etc. But in recommending the introduction of 
reapiug maohines or heavy English ploughs, caution is necessary. 
Reaping machines may be useful on large estates whero labour is 
scarce, but the whole rural economy of a tract where population is 
dense may be upset by their use. A large amount of cheap laoour 
whioh ordinarily does the reaping is thrown out of employment ; 
the gleauers lose their reoogmsed perquisites. In the case of heavy 
ploughs, the advisability of deep ploughing has first to be proved, 
hi both oases the capacity of the available cattle and the difficulty 
of replacing broken spare parts and of carrying out repairs are 
serious obatauleB to the introduction of foreign machinery. As 
m the case of plants, the improvemaut of the local malarial which 
the cultivator can himself make and repair and which his cattle 
can draw, seems the more hopeful line of improvement.” 
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I entirely endorse this opinion. The difficulties 
pointed out by Mr. Maol&mna apply with equal, if not 
greater, foroe in the case of power-driven machinery for 
the purposes indicated above. As my colleagues hava 
observed “ in India agricultural conditions are widely 
different from those in Europe and Germany,” and ‘’as 
yet very little of mechanically operated plant has come 
into use ” here, ' chiefly because holdings are small and 
scattered, and ryots possess little or no capital.” “The 
results achieved in this direction in the south of India’’ 
are also ‘ not very important perhaps* if measured bv 
their immediate economic effect ” While, therefore, I 
appreciate the value of the use of power-driven 
machinery in the development of agriculture, whan 
economic conditions should favour its introduction, I do 
not agree with the recommendation “that it should be 
an important function of the Departments of Industries 
and Agriculture to encourage their introduction in every 
possible ivay." I apprehend that with 3uch a recommend- 
ation from the Commission, the zeal for promoting 
mechanical engineering interests and establishments may 
push the use of power-driven machinery without due 
appreciation of the economic interests of agriculturists in 
the present circumstances of the country. For these 
reasons, and because in any case the introduction of 
power-driven machinery will take a long time, I think-it 
my duty to draw attention to other means of improve- 
ment, particularly to agricultural education. 

The history of agriculture in India during British 
rule has recently been told by Mr. MaoKenna in h 19 
pamphlet referred to above. Agrioulture is by fa** 
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greatest of the industries of India, and nearly 200 millions 
of its immense population are dependent for their liveli- 
hood on agriculture or on industries subsidiary bo it. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 made very strong recom- 
mendations as to the necessity of establishing depart- 
ments under a Director in each province to promote 
agricultural enquiry, agricultural improvement and famine 
relief. The departments were constituted, bub by a 
Resolution published in 1881 the Government of India 
decided to postpone agricultural improvement until the 
scheme of agricultural enquiry had been completed. 
Nothing was done till 1889, at the end of which year 
the Secretary of State sent out Dr. Voelcker of the 
Royal Agricultural Society to enquire into and advise 
upon the improvement of Indian agriculture. After tour- 
ing over India and holding many conferences, Dr. 
Voelcker recommended a systematic prosecution of agri- 
cultural enquiry and the spread of general and agri- 
cultural education, and laid down in considerable 
detail the lines on which agricultural improvement was 
Possible. An Agricultural Chemist and an Assistant 
Chemist were appointed in 1892 to carry on research 
aod to dispose of chemical questions connected with forest 
and agriculture. In 1901 an Inspector-General of Agri- 
culture was appointed. Two other scientists were added 
to the staff in 1903. Mr. MaoKenna says : — 

“The objeot aimed at was to increase the revenues of India 
by the improvement of agrioulture ; but nothing was done for that 
improvement, and the expansion of the Land Records staff and 
the compilation of statistics almost entirely cooupied the attention 
cf the Provincial Departments.” 
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An Agrioulfcual Research Institute was established 
at ' Pusa in 1905 with the help of a generous donation of 
£30,000 made to the Viceroy by Mr. Henry Phipps of 
Chicago. In 1905-06 the Government of India announced 
that a sum of 20 Iakh3 (subsequently raised to 24 lakhs) 
would annually be available for the improvement of agri- 
culture. Agricultural colleges were accordingly re- 
organised or started at Poona, Cawnpore, Sabour, 
Nagpur, Lyallpur and Coimbatore. These colleges 
have been doing good work, but very little progress 
has been made with tha agricultural education of the 
people. I wish to acknowledge hero the improve- 
ment which has been brought about in agriculture by 
means of our largo irrigation works, which the Govern- 
ment have constructed, the improvement of wheat and 
cotton and in other ways. That improvement has been 
great and the Government is entitled to full credit for it. 
But I wish to draw attention to the urgent need aod 
great possibilities of further improvement. Irrigation 
requires to be much more extended. A more systematic 
and extended programme of improvement requires to be 
adopted, the most important item in which should be 
agricultural education. 

Agricultural Education. 

Writing in 1915 on this subject Mr. MaoKenna 
said : — 

“ There is probably no subjeot connected with agriculture on 
whioh so much has been written as agricultural education : none, 
perhaps in which les3 has been effected, It is a constant anxiety to 
agricultural workers who mainly strive after an ideal which seems 
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untenable. It has been debated at numerous conferences and has 
been the test of many writers, but there are practically no results 
to show.” “ The Famine Commissioners, so long ago as 1880, 
expressed the view that no general advance iy the agricultural 
system can be expected until the mral population had been so edu- 
cated as to enable them to take a practical mtciest in agricultural 
progress and reform. These views were confirmed by the Agricul- 
tural Conference of 1888 . . . The most important, and pro- 

bably, the soundest proposition laid down by the conference was 
that it was most desirable to extend primaty education amongst 
the agricultural classes. But with the enunciation of this basic 
principle other resolutions wore passed which, while containing 
much that was excellent, probably led to the extraordinary 
confusion of subsequent years.” For some time “ the dominating 
idea was that it was necessary to teach agriculture somehow or 
other, in rural schools. Fortunately this idea has now been 
abandoned. It is now agreed that agriculture, as such, cannot bo 
taught in schools ; that rural education must be general and 
agricultural education technical” .... “The viow now 
taken is that, instead of endeavouring to teach agriculture as such 
an attempt should be made to impart to the general scheme of 
education a markedly agricultural colour and to encourage powers 
of observation and the study of nature with special reference to 
the surroundings of each sohool. With this object text books 
are being re-written so as to include lessons on familiar 
objects ; nature study is being taught and school gardens 
have been started. There are, however, serious difficulties 
in obtaining suitable teaohers. But, as I have already said, 
toore will depend on the natural awakening of the intelligence 
pupils by the spread of general education than on specialised 
training. And in primary sohools the essential thing is to establish 
funeral education on a firm basis so that the pupils may develop 
Powers of observation and of reasoning. If this be done interest 
1Q their surroundings will naturally follow.” 

Mr. MacKenna says in fcbe end ; — 

“Any attempt to teaoh agriculture in India, before investiga- 
tion has provided the material, is a fundamental mistake which 
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has seriously retarded development, and this mistake has affeotod 
not only elementary, but to a muoh greater extent collegiate 
education.” 

This ig where we stood after thirty-five years of 
inquiry, discussion and trial ! 

Other civilised countries took a much shorter period 
to decide upon a definite course of agricultural education 
and have prospered on their decision. In Sir Horace 
Plunkefcfc’a Report of the Recess Committee of 1S96 an 
account is given of the systems of State aid to agricultre 
and industry which were prevalent before that year in 
various countries of Europe. Though these countries, 
as also America' and Japan, have made much greater 
progress since then both in agricultural education and 
improvement, that report is still of great value to u= 
and will amply repay perusal. I will extract onlv 
one passage from it here. Said Sir Horace Plunkett 
and bis colleagues : — 

“The most positive action of the State in assisting agricultire 
is taken in connection with education. Everywhere it is accepted 
as an axiom that technical knowledge and general enlightenment 
of the agricultural class are the most valuable of all levers of 
progress. The great sums spent by the various countries in 
promoting technical education as applied to agriculture, as well as 
to other industries, prove this. M. Marey-Oyens, the head of the 
Dutch Board of Commeroe and Industry, and President of the 
Agricultural Council, Bays : — ‘ Every guilder spent in the promo- 
tion of agricultural teaching brings baok profit a hundredfold- 
‘Every franc spent in agricultural teaching brings a brilIi» Dt 
return/ says the Belgian Minister of Agriculture in his message 110 
Parliament last year. M. Tisserand attributes the great progress 
made by French agrioulture since 1870, in a large measure to 
our schools, our professors, our experiment stations, a n< * 
illustrious men of science, whom the administration has indu e 
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to devote themselves to tho study of agricultural questions.’ 1 
Ur. M H. Jenkins, in his report to the Royal Commission on 
Technical Instruotion, says, ‘ tho results of agricultural eduoatiou 
m Denmark have been somothing extraordinary. Danish butter 
13 now the best in the world ; in 18S0 it was described by the 
British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen as “execrably bad the pro- 
gress since is directly traceable to agricultural education.’ ” — 
(Report, pages 54-55). 

It ia hardly necessary to refer at any length to the 
great progress of agricultural eduoabion and improvement 
iu America or to the enormous wealth and prosperity 
which has resulted therefrom, But I might refer here to 
the case of Japan. We know that Japan has made 
remarkable progress in agriculture. She developed an 
excellent system of agricultural education many years 
ago. In the valuable " Na r >o on Agriculture in Japan 
which Sir Frederick Nicholson submitted to the 
Commission along with his written evidence, he describes 
the system of agricultural education which he found at 
work in Japan in 1907. It is not necessary for me to 
describe the system here. My object simply is to draw 
attention to* the necessity, in the interests of the 
improvement of agriculture and agriculturists, of early 
8teps being taken to devise a system of both general and 
agricultural education for the masses of our agricultural 
population. 

I would also reoommeud that the attention of the 
Agricultural Department be invited to the desirability of 
°arrying out those other recommendations of Dr. Vmlcker 
^hich have not yet been carried out, particularly those 
elating to the “ establishment wherevei possible of iuel 

Fodder Raserves.” Our attention was particularly 
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drawn to the fact that the high prices of fuel and f'^er 
are inflicting serious hardship and loss upon the p,-op!a 
in general and of agriculturists in particular. 1 may 
note that we were informed that last year about 40,000 
aores of irrigated plantation ware established by *ba 
Forest Department in the Punjab, in order to meet 
provincial requirements. 

The high prices of foodstuffs and the consequent 
suffering to which the bulk of the people are exposed 
have made the question of increasing the yield of our 
food crops also one of groat and pressing importance. 
In his pamphlet on the '* Agricultural Problems of 
India,” which Rai Gangaram Bahadur submitted to the 
Commission, he argues that “ we aro producing in 
a normal year, just enough to meet our requirements 
(of food consumption) with no surplus to meet the con- 
tingency of a failure of the rains in the ensuing year. 
We are also confronted with the fact that in India the 
yield per acre of orops is very much lower than what it 
is in other countries. -The figures given by Rai Ganga- 
ram Bahadur at page 12 and in Table VIII of his book 
are instructive. The average yield per acre of wheat in 
Bombay and the United Provinces was 1,250 lbs. ; > n 
the United Kingdom, it was 1,973 lbs. ; in Belgium. 
2,174 lbs. ; in Danmark, 2,526 lbs. ; in Switzerland, 
1,858 lbs. The average yield per acre of barley in 
United Provinces was 1,300 lbs. ; in the United King* 
dom, 2, 105 lbs. ; in Belgium, 2,953 lbs. ; in Denmark. 
2,456 lbs.; in Switzerland, 1,940 lbs. The average 
per acre of maize in the North West Frontier wa* 1.35® 
lbs. ; in Canada, 3,487 lbs. ; in New Zealand, 3,19* 
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in Switzerland, 2,198 lbs* The average yield per sore 
of rice in India is only half of what it is in Japan. The 
possibilities of development that lie hsforo us are there- 
fore vast, and the call for measures for improvement is 
urgent and insistent. It is the call both of India and 
of the Empire, and I strongly recommend that the 
matter should receive prompt and adequate attention 
from the Agricultural Departments — both Imperial and 
Provincial. 

In fchis connection I desire also to draw attention 
to the necessity of providing greater financial facilities 
for agricultural improvement. So long ago as 1882, that 
revered friend of India, Sir William Wedderburn, 
advocated the establishment of agricultural banks for 
this purpose. The Indian National Congress pressed the 
suggestion upon the attention of Government. But ib 
has not yet been carried out. I would draw attention to 
the very valuable paper on ** Tho Reorganization of 
Rural Credit in India," which was read by Mr. Raoade 
before the first Industrial Conference at Poona in 1891. — 
(Ranade’s j Es9ays, pages 41-64). It is a powerful plea 
lor the establishment of agricultural banks. I might add 
that, besides other countries mentioned by Mr. Ranade, 
Japan has provided such facilities as are here reoom- 
tended for the improvement of its agriculture. The 
Japan Year Book for 1917 says : — 

M There are two kinds of agricultural credit. They are long 
credit and short credit, the former for the purchase of farm land 
ana for the development of farm land and other permanent 
improvements for whioh a loan for a term of 50 years or less is 
allowed. The short-term credit is one that is to be used mostly 
br the purchase of fertilizers, farm implements, or food for cattle. 
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Our banka usually givo cradib for a term of five years or I-sa. 
There are also credit associations for supplementing these 
agricultural banks.” 

Technical Education. 

The modern syatem of technical education may be 
said to date from the famoun Universal Exhibition held 
in London in the year 1851. Speaking generally 
Englishmen did not believe in the Value of technical 
education, and much effort baa been necessary in England 
itself to make them do so. One of the earliest of 
these efforts was made by Mr. J. Scott Russell, who 
published a valuable book in 1869, named “ Systematic 
Technical Education for the English People.” In this 
book, after showing that education should be both 
general and special, he said : — 

“ The highest value in the world’s markets will be obtained 
by that nation which has been at most pains to cultivate the 
intelligence of its people generally, and afterwards to givo each 
tho highest education and* training in thiB special calling. 1° 
other words, the value of the nation’s work will vary with the 
excellence of the national system of technical education. All I 
have said above seems axiomatic. To me it is so, but I trust 
the reader will not be offended if I ant obliged to treat it quite 
otherwise. The English people do not believe in the v^lue of 
technical education. 8tiiricss do they believe in the value of » 
national system of education, and still less in the duty of the 
Government, the legislature, and the eduoated part of a community, 
to undertake the education of a whole people. I am therefor 0 
compelled to prove as mere matters of facts that which the accom- 
plished soholar, or observant traveller, takes as an axiom on wbm 
argument is wasted. It is the object of this ohapter to prove 
technical education baa brought good of a national and commerc 
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kiD<3 to those who possess it ; that the want of it is attended with 
pecuniary loss, and that there is sbcial danger to the community 
in our continued neglect of it. 

“Oi late years a series of great public events have been taking 
plaoe, which have been of great national value in serving to 
awaken the British people— For half a century they bad beon 
enjoying the fruits of the inventions of a few men of genius who 
had oreated the whole system of modern manufacturing, and 
Providence had also endowed them with the accumulated wealth 
of oouutles 3 centuries stored up in the bowels of the earth in the 
shape of coal and iron, ready to be used or wasted and worked out 
m this manufacturing century. The genius of a few men having 
set ooal and iron to do the manufacturing work of mind 
and man, the citizens of England had begun to think that it was 
they who were superior in intelligence and civilization to the 
uu-ooaled, un-ironed, un-engineered nations around them. For 
half a century nothing occurred to awaken them from this dream, 
and for that half century the works of English engineers and 
English iron and coal boro the highest reputation, and earned the 
highest prices in the world. 

“Eighteen years ago there began a series of competitive trials 
of intelligence and skill between the citizens of the different 
civilized nations of the world. The scene of the first trial was in 
Loudon in 185f. It was the famous Universal Exhibition of the 
Industries and Produots of all nations. In that great school the 
milked nations of Europe had their first lesson in technical 
education. They were able to see in how many things England 
retained her hereditary excellence and England was able to see in 
bow many branches of taste and skill other nations possessed 
qualities in whioh she was wanting. "-Systematic Technical 
Education for the English People, by J. Scott Russell London. 
Lradbury, Evans & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, 1869, pages 79- . 

Mr. Russell went on to say that up to 1851 and 
kr many years after, Eogland held supremacy in t e 
aw. objects of manufacturing and constructive skill. 
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But she lagged behind other nations in some other art?. 
Bor instance : — 

“ The Exhibition of 1851 had disgusted the whole nation with 
its blue earthenware plates, cups and saucers, borrowed from the 
2,000 years’ tradition of China, and with its huge lumps' l of glass, 
called decanters and glasses, out nr moulded into hideous dis- 
tortions of form . . . All England was struok by the amazing 

superiority of some continental nations in the beauty and grace of 
design, which sufficed to oonvort the rude and nearly worthless 
material of day and flint into valuable and invaluable works of 
art, in earthenware and glass. She occupied the four years’ 
interval between the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1855 in collecting 
and diffusing through the manufacturing countries tho best 
models of the host masters, in establishing for the potteries and 
glass works schools of design, and in training teachers for art 
workmen. These young institutions alroady bore fruit in 1855, 
and (when the second Exhibition took place in Paris in 1855) 
England was no longer outstripped in pottery and glasa.” 

On the other hand, the Exhibition of 1851 made 
the Erenoh and German nations fully realise their 
inferiority to England in the manufactures of iron and 
steel, the great instruments of skill, industry, mechanical 
power, and transport. When tho Exhibition of 1855 
took place, it was found that they had already recorded 
much advance in the manufacture of iron, steel and 
other metal. " They had already established schools tn 
every metropolis, large town, or centre of industry for 
educating professional men and masters, for training 
foremen and skilled workmen , and for educating apv ren ‘ 
tices .” 

The fourth Exhibition took place in Paris in 1867. 
It gave the nations, and especially England, a final 
lesson. 
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“By that Exhibition,” says Mr. Scott Russell, "we were 
rudely awakened and thoroughly alarmed. We then learnt, not 
that we were equalled, but that we woro beaten — not on some 
points, but by some nation or other on nearly all those points on 
which we had prided ourselves. . . . England was oonvinced 

that she had been asleep, and that a whole generation of wakeful, 
ek'llod workmen had been trained in other countries during 
the interval between 1851 and 18G7.” — (Ibid, page 80). 

The jurors who had been appointed at the Paris 
Exhibition and the Government reporters made their 
report. On this report the Government sent abroad a 
Commissioner to asoortain whether the alleged defects of 
the English system of education, and the inferiority of 
the English to some other people in some so^t of techni- 
cal skill, wore real or imaginary. Mr. Samuelson, M.P., 
travelled in France, Belgium and Germany, examining 
aa he went the most famous establishments on the 
Continent which stood in direct rivalry to England. 

Ho found,” said Mr. Russell, “ everywhere in these 
establishments men of all ranks better educated than our 
Own ; working men less illiterate — foremen and managers 
walheduoated, and masters accomplished, well-informed, 
technical mac.” He summed up the result of bis exami- 
nation as follows : — 

“I do not think it possible to estimate precisely what has 
teen the influence of continental education on continental manu- 
factures . . . That the rapid progress of many trades abroad 

has been greatly facilitated by the superior technical knowledge 
°f the directors of works everywhere, and by the comparatively 
advanced elementary instruction of the workers in some depart- 
ments of industry, can admit of but little doubt . . . Mean- 

while wo know that our manufacturing artisans are imperfectly 
^ght, our agricultural labourers illiterate ; neither one nor the 
other can put forth with effect the splendid qualities with which 
jovidence has endowed our people. Our foremen, choson from 
he lower industrial ranks, have no sufficient opportunities of 
directing the deficiencies of their early education ; our managers 
arQ too ape, iu every case of novelty, to proceed by trial and error, 
28 
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without scientific principles to guide them ; and the eons of our 
great manufacturers too often either despise the pursuits of their 
fathers, as mere handicrafts unworthy of men of wealth and 
education, or else, overlooking the beautiful examples whicu 
they afford of the application of natural laws to the wants of men, 
follow them solely as a means of heaping up more wealth, or an 
the best for vvauL of other occupation : to the evils of such a 
condition not only our statesmen, but also our people, are rapidly 
awakening and the disease being once acknowledged, I believe 
the remedy will soou be applied.” 

The following statement of one of the jurors consult- 
ed hy the Commissioner expressed the general senBe of 
those who had been examined. Said Mr. Mundella : — 

“I am of opintou that English workman is gradually losing 
the race, through tho superior intelligence which foreign Govern-, 
meats are carefully developing in their artisans. ..The education of 
Germany is tho result of a national organisation, which com- 
pels every peasant to send his children to school, and afterwards 
affords the opportunity of acquiring such tochnioal knowledge as 
may be useful in the department of industry to which they were 
destined. ..If wj are to maintain our position in industrial com- 
petition, we must o ppo3G to this national organisation one 
equally effective and complete; if wa continue the fight with 
our present voluntary system, we shall be defeated, genera- 
tions hence we shall be struggling with ignorance, squalor, 
pauperism and crime : but roilh a system of national education 
made compulsory , and s'upplementcd with art and industrial educa- 
tion. I believe within twenty, years England would possess the most 
intelligent and inventive artisans m the world.” —(Pages 97-98.) 

(The italics throughout are mine.) 

The people and Parliament of England recognised 
the soundness of this opinion. The Elementary Educa- 
cation Act was passed in 1870, an expenditure of many 
millions a year was agreed upon, and elementary educa- 
tion made compulsory. The provision for supplementing 
this education with industrial and technical education 
was slower to come, but come it did. England has mafic 
a great deal of provision since then for imparting technical 
and scientific education in her schools, colleges and 
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universities. The number of these latter has been raised 
bom 18G0 from nine to eighteen. Ifcj a this which baa 

enabled England to maintain her high position and to 
ki.ep up her industrial eminence. It iy this which has 
enahled her to fight ^ho splendid fight she has fought in 
this war. For, Inough every lover of liberty must 
rejoice at the invaluable help which the United States of 
cf Amerioa are now giving to tho cause of freedom, it is 
but bare justice to say that, unprepared though England 
was before the war, it is British brains and British 
technical skill united no doubt with French brains and 
French technical skill, and supported by British and 
french hearts of steel, that have enabled Britain and 
France to baffle Germany, and made it possible for the 
tho Allies to achieve a final victory. And vefc as the 
reports of the various departmental committees of ‘ the 
Committee on Commercial and Industrial Polio v after the 
♦Var” show, the wisdom and expoiiouce of England is 
*oudly calling for “ widespread and far-reaching changes 
iu respect of primary and secondary education and 
: ^Pprentioe8h^b l ,, and for 1 bettor technical and art educa- 
tion,' for her people in order that her industrial position 
after the war may be quite secure. 

I have referred at length to the history of the 
Progress of education, both general and technical, in 
England, as it has a great lesson and an inspiration for 
U8, Our education to-day is in many respects nearly 
In *8 bad a condition as was England’s in 186 f J ; and, in 
opinion, the course which was then suggested by Mr. 
^uodella and Mr. Samuelson in the passages I have 
quoted above, is the exact course which ehould be 
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adopted here. It wag the misfortune of India thal 
when our English fellow-subjects, who have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility for the wolfare oi 
the people of India, were convinced of the need of uni- 
versal elementary education in England, they did not 
introduce it at the same time in India also. If this had 
been done, India would not have stood so far behind 
other nations as she does to-day. However the neglect 
of the past should be made up as much as possible, by the 
adoption of prompt and effective measures cow. The nood 
for such measures has become greater by the groat 
changes which have taken place during the interval. The 
commercial war which has long been going on will 
become much keener after the war. India will be much 
more exposed to the competition of nations which have 
built up their in lusbries upon a widespread and com- 
prehensive system of fcechuioal education, In this 
sategory come not only the nations of Europe and 
America, bub also Japan. As tha Government of Iudia 
Jeputed a special officer to Japan to obtain information 
or us, so that ' we may know exactly what her Govern- 
ment has done to aid her people in the notable advance 
vhich they have made,” I invite particular attention to 
ihe progress of education in that country. 

It is clearly established that the development of 
Tapanese industries has been built upon a system of 
echnical education which included everything required 
io enable her to occupy her pioper piaoe among the 
nanufaofcuring nations of the world.” If the industries 
>f India are to develop, and Indians to have a fair chance 
n the competition to which they are exposed, it 12 
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assential that a system of education at least as good as 
that of Japan should ba introduced in India. I am at 
one with my colleagues in urging the fundamental 
necessity of providing primary education for the artisan 
and labouring population. No system of industrial and 
technical education can be reared except upon that basis. 
But the artisan and labouring population do not stand 
apart from the rest of tho community ; and therefore if 
this sine qua non of industrial efficiency and economic 
progress is to be established, it is necessary that primary 
education should be tnado universal. I agree also in 
urging that drawing and manual training should be 
introduced into primary schools as soon as possible. In 
my opinion until primary education is made universal, if 
not compulsory, and until drawing made a compulsory 
subject in all primary schools, the foundation of a satis- 
factory system of industrial and technical education will 
bd wanting. Of course this will require time. But I 
tbiuk that that is exactly why an earnest endeavour 
should be made in this direction without any further 
avoidable dafay. 

Sir Frederick Nicholson says in his Note on Japan 

u The leap at education which the whole nation has made 
under the compulsory system is shown by the fact that while the 
primary school system was only formulated in 1872, oy 1873 the 
number at these schools had already reached 28 per cent., by 1S33, 
by 1893, 69, and in 1904, 93 per cent, of children of a school- 
ing age.” 

This furnishes us with an estimate of the time that 
will be needed and also an exhortation to move forward. 
Ibis upon this basis that industrial and technical educa- 
tion now rests in Japan, But the two kinds of instruc- 
tion have grown together thoro, and so I think they 
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should largely grow together here also. Towards this 
end, I should connect the measures of industrial and 
technical education which my colleagues have proposed, 
a little further with the system which already exists in 
the country. I would utilise the existing sohools k 3 
far as possible not only for imparting a progressiva 
course of drawing, bats also for offering an optional 
course in elementary physics and ohetn.slry, and 
carpentry and smithy. I would suggest that the 
Directors of Public Instruction of each province may 
be asked, in consultation with the Directors of Indus- 
tries, to recommend changes in the curricula of the 
schools, primary, secondary and high, with a view 
to make them practical, so that they may form a part of 
the systom of technical education. 

I cannot close this portion ot my note batter than 
by adopting, wi-h necessary modifications, the conclud- 
ing remarks of Mr. Samuelson ou the subject of technical 
education : — 

“ Iq conclusion I have to state my deep oonviotion that the 
people of India expect and demand o' thoir Government the 
design, organisation, and execution of systematic teobnical 
education, and there is urgent need for it to bestir itself, for other 
nations have already sixty years’ start of us, and have prodir.ea 
several generations of educated workmen. Even if we begin 
to-morrow the technical education of all the youths of tweiv 
years of ago who have received sound elementary education, it 
take seven years before these young men can commence w 
practical business of life, and then they will form but an mBignu** 
cant minority in an uneducated mass. It will take fifteen ye 
before those children who have not yet begun to rweiw 
elementary education shall have passed from the age of < to a 
represent a completely trained generation; and even then 
will find leas than half of their comrades educated. In the ra 
nations, therefore, we shall find it hard to overtake the sixty y 
we have lost. To-marrow, then, let us undertake with all ene % 
our neglected task ; the urgency is twofold,— a small yropouw 
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out youth has received elementary, but no technical education : 
for that portion let ue at once organise technical schools m every 
small town, technical colleges in every large town, and a technical 
university in the metropolis. The rest ol the rising generation has 
received no education at all, and lor them let us at once organise 
elementary education, even if compulsory.” 

The Training of Mechanical Engineers. 

I fully agree with my eolloaguaq as to the necessity 
of a full measure of practical workshop training for 
artisans, foromon and mechanical engineers. But T 
have doubts whether the system they propose would 
g»ve sufficient general liberal education to even would-be 
mechanical engineers. I also apprehend that the schools 
attached to railway workshops will not admit of a suffi- 
cient number of Indians obtaining training in them. My 
colleagues also say that as the development of the country 
prooeeds the number of students will increase. I join 
with them, therefore, in recommending that the existing 
engineering colleges should make provision for the higher 
technical instruction of mechanical and eleeferioal 
engineers. I % would only add that substantial grants 
should be given to these colleges for this development 
and the standard of education demanded of the mecha- 
nical engineers whom they are to educate should nob be, 
inferior to that of a B. Sc. in Engineering of the Univer- 
sity of London. This would be host secured by attaching 
these colleges to Universities, where this is nob already 
the case. 

There are at present only two teaching Universities 
ia India. I hope that the Calcutta University will soon 
develop further teaching functions. In my opinion every 
teaching University should be encouraged to provide 
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instruction and training in mechanical, and eleotrical 
engineering under its own arrangements. The needed 
measure of workshop practice can be provided by 
arrangements with railway and other workshops existing 
in or near the cities or towns where they exist ; and where 
this mav not he feasible, they should be encouraged to 
establish sufficiently largo workshops to be run on com- 
mercial lines as a part of the^r engineering departments. 
Under such an arrangement the students will be able to 
Bpend their mornings in the workshops and their after- 
noons at the classes at the University, they will live in an 
atmosphere of culture, and will cultivate higher aims and 
ideals than they are likely to, in schools attached to rail- 
way workshops. As our mechanical engineers are to play 
a great part in the future development of the country, it 
seems to raa highly desirable that they should combine 
culture and character with expert knowledge and 
technical skill. And nothing is batter calculated to 
ensure this than that they should he brought up under 
the elevating influences of a University and should bear 
its hall-mark. 

I would also recommend that provision for the train* 
ing of electrical engineers should bo made simultaneously 
with that for mechanical engineers, and should not be 
postponed to an indefinite future data. I think it will 
not be long before eleotrical manufactures will be started 
in India. Tbo need for these is fully pointed out in tha 
chapter on the industrial deficiencies of India. The use 
of eleotrical machinery is steadily growing, and will grow 
at a more rapid rate in the future ; and, if even for 
present^ requirements, we leave it to the managers of 
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electrical undertakings fco train their own men, we shall 
be driving an increasing number of Indian youths to go 
abroad to be trained as electrical engineers. 

Higher Technological Training. 

I agree with my colleagues that it is urgently 
necessary to prepare for a higher technological tiaining 
vvhioh will provide the means w hereby the science 
students of the colleges atfiliated to the Universities may 
learn to apply their knowledge to industrial uses, and 
that the simplest way of mooting this demand will be to 
expand the engineering colleges by the creation of new 
departmeniflJiir the higher technical instruction of mecha- 
nical and eleotrical engineers. But I doubt whether it 
would behest to add departments of general technological 
chemistry to these engineering colleges whore they are 
not parts of a teaching University. Whore they are not, I 
think that they should be developed into full colleges of 
angineeriug, by provision being made for teaching other 
brauchea of engineering in them, such as railway 
engineering, and sanitary engineering, for which no satis- 
factory provision exists here at present. 

As regards the teaching of general technological 
chemistry, I would recommend that this should be deve- 
loped at the teaching Universities and at first-rate 
colleges affiliated to Universities. Every one of these 
has a more or less well equipped laboratory, and by 
special grants, such as are giveu by the Board of Educa- 
tion to Universities and University Colleges in the United 
Kingdom, they should be helped to gtrongthen their staffs 
&nd to improve their laboratories for this purpose. We 
should thus give a practical value fco fcho teaching of 
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chemistry which is going on at present in onr colleges* 
In view of the industrial expansion which we expect, the 
demand for students trained in general technological 
chemistry is likely to be very great. If provision is 
made for teaching it at the Universities or University 
Colleges, a much larger number of students is likely 
to be attracted to ib than if it is made at the engineering 
colleges. A sufficient number of Hcholsrshms and fellow- 
ships should he provided at every one of these institu- 
tions to attract and oncourage bright students to devote 
themselves to the subject. 

Imperial Engineering Colleges or an Imperial 
Polytechnic Institute. 

My colleagues think that it will ho necessary 
ultimately, if not in the immediate future, to provide 
India with educational institutions of a more advanced 
character. They think that, for some time to come, the 
demand for this higher training can best be met by the 
provision of scholarships to enable students to proceed 
abroad ; but that as soon as our foregoing recommend- 
ations have had time to develop their full effect, it would 
be advisable (o proceed further and establish at least two 
imperial colleges of the very highest grade, one of which 
should cover every branch of engineering, while the other 
should he devoted mainly to metallurgy and mineral 
technology, tho developments of which are certain to be 
on a very extensive scale. They say that this ideal 
should always be kept in sight as the goal. 

I agree with my colleagues that in the immediate 
future the demand fqr the higher training here contend* 
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plated can only he met by the provision of scholarships 
to enable students to proceed abroad. I go further. 
I think that even when wh have ^.shahlished out 
proposed higher colleges, we shall have to send 
our beat scholars abroad to improve and perfect their 
knowledge. With all the provision for higher edu- 
cation which Japan has made in her own country, she 
has continued to send a laigo number of her students 
abroad. Tne Japanese Year Book for 19 17 shows that 
there were 2,213 lyugalcusci or foreign-going students, 
staying abroad in 1915 — the hulk of them in the United 
States of America. The number of students of both sexes 
which Japan has sent to Europe and America since the 
opening of the country to foreign intercourse must reach 
enormous figures, says the same Year Hook, especially 
when studenr.H who havo gone abroad at their own 
expense are included. Tho demand for expert knowledge 
and technical skill will ho so great in India, if \v« are to 
achieve in any measure tho progress we desire, that it is 
desirable th^t the provision for scholarships should be 
greatly increased, and students should bo largely selected 
aa is done in Japan, from among those who have done 
teaching work for some years after completing their 
academic course. 

But after ail that may be done in this dnection, the 
large needs of the education of the youth of a country 
which is equal to the whole of Europe minus Russia 
cannot be met in this manner. Those needs, and the 
vast possibilities of development which lie before us 
demand that at least one first class Imperial Technologi- 
cal or Polytechnic Institute should be established in 
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Iadia without auy further'delay. Indian public opinion 
has long and earnestly pleaded for the establishment of 
such au institute in the country, as witness the resolu- 
tions of the Indian National Congress and the Indian 
Industrial Conference, and of various Provincial Con- 
gresses aud Conferences. Here again Japan furnishes ua 
au example. Japan recognised the need and value of a 
similar institution when she started on her present 
career. 

“When Iwakura’s embassy was in London in 1872, t ho 
attention of Mr. (now Marquis) Ito was drawn to the advisability 
of starting an engineering college in Tokyo to train men for the 
railways, telegraphs aud industries which were to be starts! in 
Japan, and he procured, through a Glasgow Professor, the services 
of Mr. Henry Dyer to organise this college, eventually merged m 
the University of Tokyo,” (The Educational System of Javan oy 
W. H. Sharp, 1006, page 206.) 

Since than Marquis Ito has repeatedly spoken of fcbo 
establishment of this college as one of the most 
important factors in the development of Japan, since 
from it have come the majority of engineers who are 
now working the resources and industries of that country. 
(Japan by the Japanese , pa^e 65,). Mr. Dyer was 
assisted by a number of foreigners to whom Japanese 
were added as soon as possible. Toe course then 
extended over six years, the last two years being spent* 
wholly on practice. The college being under the Publio 
Works Department, the students had the run of all tbe 
engineering establishments and works under its control; 
aud graduates who were sent abroad for further work 
invariably distinguished themselves. 

I earnestly hope that with the distressful record, to 
which our Rjporli bears witness, of all the loss and 
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Buffering which India has undergone owing to the want 
of sufficient and satisfactory provision for technical 
and technological instruction in this country, the 
Government will be pleased not to delay any further the 
institution of an Imperial Polytechnic Institute in India- 
This is absolutely demanded in the interests of the 
country and the large recommendations which we make 
for industrial development, 

My colleagues have recommended that there should 
be at least two imperial colleges established, on j to cover 
every branch of engineering, and the other to ho devoted 
mainly to metallurgy and mineral technology. [ think 
both these departments should be combined in one 
polytechnic institute, and that all important branches of 
chemistry should be provided for in the third department. 
My colleagues have not recommended an imperial college 
of chemistry, evidently because they have recommended 
the institution of a separate service for chemistry. Pven 
assuming that a separata service is to bo constituted fo r 
chemistry, it cauuot be accommodated battei for its 
headquarters'than as department of the Central Imperial 
polytechnic Institute of India. 

(Jnder tho heading of Miscellaneous Educational 
Proposals my colleagues refer to the question of rrovmmg 
for training in navigation and marine engineering. I 
hope this will be done at an early date. I do not share 
the doubts of my colleagues that tho industry of ship- 
building is not likely to be materialised for some timo in 
India. I hope that, considering the huge volume of 
import a D d export trade of India and considering also 
toe indigenous resources for ship-build'.ng, wit fc ose 
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that exist in f.htj country at present and those that are 
likely to 1)9 developed, in tho near future, ^hip-building 
should he specially encouraged by the Government, even 
if it should bo necessary for soma time to import 
plates and sections from abroad. And for this reason I 
think that a school should ba started in India at an 
early data to train people in navigation and marine 
engineering. 


Commercial Education. 

Among other proposals my colleagues have drawn 
attention to the importance of commercial education. 
While appreciating the good work of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, they Bay : — 

“ There is a strongly expressed desire for similar colleges in 
other parr* of India, and we think that the other Indian Univer- 
sities might well consider the possibility of satisfying this demand. 
Industry and commerce are bound to go on expanding with 
rapidity, add they will be glad to pay a higher price for uure 
efficient employees ” 

I entirely agree with this opinion. But I think 
that in view of the great aud growing importauao of 
commercial education, tho Government should invite 
the Universities to establish Commercial Colleges and 
should help them to do so by substantial grants. 1 
would reproduce bere what I wrote in 1911 on this 
subject : — 

“ The importance of commercial eduoation, that is, a special 
training for the young meu who intend to devote themselves to 
commercial pursuits — as a factor in national and international 
prugress — is now fully recognised in the advauced countries of the 
West. Those nations of the West which are foremost in the com- 
merce of the world have devoted the greatest attention to coniffl fir ‘ 
cial education. Germany was the first to recoguise the necessity 
aud usefulness of this kind of education. Amerioa followed suit, 
'so did Japan ; and during the last fifteen years England has full/ 
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made up its deficiency in institutions for commercial education 
The Universities of Birmingham and Mdnehi^tor have special 
Faculties of Commerce with the Diploma of Bachelor of Commerce. 
So has the Uuiversity of Leeds. ‘ Prufe^or Lees-Smith, who came 
to India two years ago at the invitation r f the Government of 
Bombay, in addressing the Indian Industrial Conference at Madras 
b.iid ; — 1 The leaders of commerce and cushion need to oe scienti- 
fically trained just as a doctor or a! barrister or professional 
man is. . . Modern experience shows us that business requires 

administrative capacity of the very highest type. It needs not 
merely technical knowledge, hut it needs the power of dealing with 
now situations, of going forward at the right moment and of con- 
trolling labour. These are just the qualities which Universities 
have always claimed as being their special business to foster ; and 
we therefore gay that if you arc going to fulfil any of the hopes 
which were held out yesterday by your President, if you are going 
to take into your own hands the control of the commerce of this 
nation, then you must produce wide-minded, cut> rprisit.g men of 
initiative, men who arc likely to bo produced by the University 
Faculties of Commerce. The University Faculty of Commerce is 
intended, of course, to train the judgment and to mould the minds 
U men. It is claimed that although it must give primarily a 
liberal education, it is possible to give that education which has a 
direct practical bearing on business . , . That kind of man 

hi man so trained) has immense possibilities in the world of 
commerce ; he is t,ho kind of man on whom you must depend to 
lead you in the industrial march in the future.”’ 

When ifc is remembered that; the export and the 
import trade oT India totals up more than 300 millions 
every year, ifc can easily be imagined what an amount of 
employment can be found for our young men in the 
Vaiious branches of commerce, in and out of the country, 
^ satisfactory arrangements can be made to impart to 
fchem the necessary business education and training. 
® ere also the experience and practice of Japan afford us 
^dance and advice. Higher commercial education has 
toada great progress in Japan during the last twenty 
* 0ara - Before the end of the last century the candidates 
wh ° sought advanced commercial education at the Tokyo 
%her Commercial Sohooi exceeded a thousand a year, 
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though the school could accommodate a much smaller 
number then. Since 1901 Higher Commercial Schools 
have been established at Osaka, Kobe, Nagasake and 
Yamaguchi aDd at the Waseda University. In banks 
and other firms, graduates of commercial shools hava 
been employed to an increasing extent every year. 
'Formerly it was held that no advanced education was 
needed for a merchant ! But to-day stern reality shows 
that the managements of any large-scale enterprise must 
be undertaken only by the highly educated.' Experience 
in Japan has shown that though in the earliar years, 
the talented youth of the aountry sought places in official 
circles, as commerce and industry began to grow even 
those who had mado a special study of politics and 
law not infrequently chose to enter the commercial 
world ; and I believe that in view of the industrial 
development which our recommendations foreshadow, 
if a College of Commerce is established in every major 
province of India, a number of our young lawyers, who 
'find the bar overcrowded," will be glad to take advantage 
of such education and become efficient means of pro* 
moting the growth of industry and commerce in the 
country, 

Land Acquisition in relation to Industries. 

Section 39 of the Land Acquisition Act lays down 
that the previsions of sections 6 to 37 (both inclusive) 
shall not be put in force in order to acquire land for 
any company, unless with the previous consent of 
the Local Government, and section 40 of the ^ c<i 
says that “ such concent shall not be given unless 
-the Local Government be satisfied by an inquiry held 
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as hereinafter provided, — [a) that such acquisition is 
needed for the construction of acme work, and (b) 
that such work is likely to prove useful to the public. '* 
There is no appeal against an order of the Looal 
Government giving its consent to the acquisition of 
Any land on the ground that it is likely to prove useful 
to the public, and complaint bas been made that the 
power given by the Act to the Local Government has 
baau misused. I know of one instance whero this power 
was used two or three years ago to acquire land to enable 
the Young Men’s Christian Association to establish a 
club and recreation ground. The protest of fcho unfortu- 
nate house-owners who were dispossessed wore unheeded. 
} t cannot be disputed therefore that the section as it 
stands has been differently interpreted. A remedy may 
be provided against its being further misinterpreted by 
having the expression “ is likely to he useful to the 
public” qualified by an amending Act. But however 
that may be, I do not share the doubt whether that Act 
can be fairly usgd by a Local Government on behalf of an 
industrial company. I think it cannot be. 

Nor can I join my colleagues in making the recom- 
mendation that the Local Government may acquire land 
compulsorily from private owners on behalf of an 
industrial concern, even in the circumstances and under 
the conditions specified by them. The Indian Act is 
framed on the analogy of the English Acts on the subject 
°f the compulsory acquisition of land for public purposes. 
If the expression “likely to be useful to the public is 
interpreted in the manner iu which it would be interpret- 
under the English Acts, there will be little room left 
29 
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for doubt; as to its meaning. Describing the scope of 
the Lands Clauses Acts, the Encyclopaedia of the Lawa 
of England (Vol. 8, pages 3*6), says: — 

“The provisions as to the incorporation of the Lands Clause? 
Act 3 apply to all Acts ant, homing the purchase of lands whether 
general or local. Such Acts fall into three classes ; — 

1. Acquistiou of lands for purposes of national defence oc 
general Government. 

2. Acquisition of lands for public purposes of a local or 
municipal character. 

3. Acquisition of lands by corporations or individuals for com- 
mercial purposes of public utility. * 

Dealing with 3, i e. t Commercial purposes of public 

utility, it sayB : — 

“Under this head fall the bulk of the special, local, and 
personal acts which incorporate the Lands Glauses Acts. They 
fall into the following main classes : — 

1. Cemeteries. 

2. Electric lighting, effected by provisional orders confirmed 
by statute. 

3. Gasworks. 

4. Harbours. 

5. Markets and Fairs. . 

6. Waterworks. 

7. Railways and light Railways. 

8. Tramways. 

In all cases, except that of ordinary railways, these under- 
takings can, under general Acts, be entrusted to municipal bodies. 

A glance at the list given above is sufficient to show 
that every one of the commercial objects for which laud 
may be required is an object of public utility i. e. one 
to the benefit of which every member of the public has 
an equal right with every other member, by comply 111 * 
with the rules which may be prescribed therefore. ^0 
test of it is clearly indicated in the last sentence which 
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? ays that M in all case?, excent that of ordinary railways 
*heso undertakings can, under general Acta, bo entrusted 
to municipal bodies.” The justification for depriving 
a man of his property against his will may he found in 
the fact that it is being done for the benefit of any 
individual or group of individuals, bub for the benefit of 

the public of which he also is a member, and that he will 
ho entitled to share the benefit of the undertaking as much 
as any other person. Whore an undertaking is not 
"likely to he useful to the public,” in the sense indicated 
above, the provisions of the Act, or the power of the 
Government, cannot in my opinion be rightly used to 
compulsorily acquire land for it. In my opinion when 
an industrial concern, the members of which have the 
right to shut out every one outside their body from 
participation in the benefit of their business, desires bo 
acquire land, it must do so by exohange, negotiation or 
moral suasion. 

Industrial Finance, 

We were asked to report in what manner Govern- 
ment could usefully give encouragement to industrial 
development by direct or indirect financial assistance to 
industrial enterprises. We are all agreed that the lack 
financial facilities is at present one of the most serious 
difficulties in the way of the extension of such industries, 
an d that it is necessary that much greater banking 
facilities should be provided than exist at present. We 
Wq come to the unanimous conclusion that along wifch 
^0 other measures of assistance which we have to re- 
Pc DQmend, the establishment of industrial banks, working 
0Q approved lines, would be a potent means of removing 
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these difficulties and of affording help to industrialist, 
and that such difficulties are of sufficient rational im- 
portance to justify Government assistance. The reoeni; 
establishment of the Tata Industrial Bank is a matter of 
sincere satisfaction. But there is noed for more institu- 
tions of the same class. And it is because we had not 
sufficient material before us to enable us to formulate a 
definite scheme for industrial banks, that wo have recom- 
mended that au expert, committee should be appointed 
at the earliest possible date 

“ to consider what additional bauking facilities aro necessary 
for the initial and for the current fiuanoe of industries ; what form 
of Government assistance and control will be required to eusute 
their extension ou sound lines as widely as posbiole throughwui 
the country ; and whether they should bo of provincial or of 
imperial scope, or whether both those forms might uot be combined 
in a group of institutions working together.” 

As the adequate extension of industrial banka will 
be a matter of time we have recommended a scheme to 
meet the' need experienced by middle-class industrialists 
for current finance. I do not quite like the scheme, as it 
involves too much of spoon-feeding. But as it is profas 
aedly a temporary arrangement, I raise no objection to it. 
I only hope that its acceptance will not in any way delay 
the adoption of a scheme of regular industrial banks, and 
that it will be unnecessary to continue this temporary 
scheme very long. 

If industrial development is to take place on aD ^ 
thing like the large scale which our Report conte® 
plates, nothing is more important than that regular 
banking facilities should be multiplied manifold, and tba 
as early as may be practicable. To clear the ground ° r 
this it is necessary to remove some misconcept* 1011 
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Since the failures of certain Indian banbg in 1913 and 
1914', an opinion has grown up in certain circles that 
Indians lack the capaoifcy to manage joint-stock banks. 
When those failures occurred certain foreign papers held 
these Swadeshi banks up to ridicule, That there were 
mistakes both of policy and of management in the case 
of some of these banks is indisputable. But these mis- 
tabes should not bo exaggerated, and they should nob be 
made the basis of an indiscriminating condemnation of 
Indian capacity for joint-stock banking and for extolling 
the oapaoity of Europeans for such business. A 
certain number of failures has been a common 
eature in the history of joint-stock banking in 
England and America as well. Englishmen regard 
toe Bank of England, and with pardonable pride, as the 
greatest financial institution in the world: and yet even 
that institution — that safest bank in the whole of the 
United Kingdom — has had its share of vicissitudes, 
From 1819 to 1890, the Bank of England came to 
the verge of bankruptcy every ten years’ 1 (History of 
the Bank of England by Dr. Andreades, page 404), while 
toe list of Banks that failed in England is of enormous 
tangtih. To mention only a few, during the years 1791 
to 1818 about a thousand banks suspended operations in 
Ungland. In the financial depression of 1839, 29 banks 
out of existence, out of which 17 had never paid 
*Qy dividend. In the year 1862 the Limited Liability 
was passed, and within the space of three years 
:^00 companies were formed with a nominal capital of 
j^U4 million pounds, of whioh 270 failed shortly affcer- 
r fa. This was followed by a financial oricis in whioh 
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a large number of baoks failed, and the greatest of tlietr.. 
Overend Gurney, with liabilities of £ 18,727,917 close! 
its doors on the morning of what is known in the history 
of banking in England, &vS the Black Friday. Other 
banks failed also. The estimated liability of the various 
failures amounted to 50 millions and the losses ware al-c 
veiy great. In 1890 the great firm of Baring Brothers 
which had hoi pod the Bank of England out of its diffi- 
culties in 1839, failed. Have these numerous failure’ 
led to any general condemnation of Englishmen as bein', 
unfit to manage joint-stock banks? Why then should 
the failures of a few hanks started by Indians lead to 
any such general inference being drawn against them 0 

Let us now turn to the history of banking in India 
The first joint-stock hank was started in 1770 by Messr= 
Alexander and Go. Id was called the Hindustan Bank. 
It issued notes. These notes, though not recognized In 
the Government, obtained a local circulation which 
occasionally reached 40.or 50 lakhs. They were received 
for many years at all the public offices iu Calcutta) 
scarcely excepting treasury itself. This bank failed in 
1832. In 1SG6 was established the Bank of Bengal, but 
it received its charter of incorporation in 1809. Tlw 
East India Company contributed one-fifth of the capital 
and appointed three of the Directors. Since 1809, 
more particularly from 1813 when the £.cb was P» B8flu 
which removed certain restrictions from European' 
settling in India, banking received a stimulus and sever* 
banka were established. Between 1829 and 1833 0008 
of these agency houses failed. In 1838 a joint-ptoc 
bank named the Union Bank was started. It was intend 
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Gd to afford in the money markot that* facility which the 
Bank of Bengal owing to its char-bar could not afford. Tho 
bank failed in January 1818, although long before that it 
was known to be in a hopelessly insolvent state/' “ The 
dividends ib declared and of which it made so groat a 
parade were taken not from the capital, for chab had gone 
long before, but from tho deposits that people wore still 
confiding enough to make.” “The hank had indiscrimi- 
nately invested in indigo and the Directors freoly hulpod 
themselves to the bank money. "On ono English firm were 
debtors to the bank of 21 lakhs of rupees, one-fourth of 
the whole capital of the bank, and another firm had taken 
cash credits to the amount of 1G lakhs of rupees. There 
were scandals connected with tho failure of tho fireb 
Benares Bank in 1849 Tho Batik of Bengal itself 
violated its charter in the crisis of 1829 32. The fir«b 
Bank of Bombay was established in 1840, tho Bank of 
Madras in 1843. These banks were established under 
conditions similar to those of the Bank of Bengal, with 
the East India Company an a share-holder of one-fifth 
of the capital. In 1868 the Bank of Bomhay failed. 
A Commission was appointed to enquire into the causes 
of the failure. The Report of the Commission which 
was published in 1869, ascribed the failure to the follow- 
ing causes : — 

“ (a) The Charter Aot 1 which removed many restrictions con- 
tained in the former Act and permitted the Bank to transact 
business of an unsafe oharaoter 

“ ( b ) 4 The abuse of the powers ’ given by the Act 4 by weak 
atd unprincipled secretaries'; 

(c) The negligence and incapacity of the Directors ; 

“ (d) The very exceptional nature of the times.” 
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Sir C. Jackson (President of the Commission) 
summed up bis views on this point in the diotum that— 

“ The great lesson tho failure taught waa that banka should 
not lend money cm promissory notes in a single name or on joiut 
promissory notes, when all the parties were borrowers and not any 
of them sureties for others.”— (An Account of the Presidency 
Banks, page 31.) 

I draw attention to this with special reference to 
the statement contained in paragraph 281 of our Report 
that “ we have received evidence in favour of a relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions of the Presidency Banka Act, 
which prevent loans from being for longer than six 
months, and require the seourity of two names/' 

Another bank of the same name with similar rights, 
but this time without the contribution of the Govern- 
ment was started in the same year in Bombay. It* 
worked well till 1874, in which year appeared a famine 
n Bengal. The Government balance at the Bank was 
one orore, and it was intended that 30 lakhs might be 
drawn to purchase riae from Burma for the purposes of 
relief in Bengal. The Bank was unable to pay the 
money. It did not close its doors only because the money 
was due to the Government. This incident gave rise to 
the Reserve Treasury system, which dates from 1878. 
In this year was also passed the Presidency Banks Act 
which imposed important limitations on the Banks. 

Of the seven European banks that existed in India in 
1863, all but one have failed. That one is the Allahabad 
Bank. About 1875 five new banks were established. Of 
these only one, viz., the Aliance Bank of Simla, Limited, 
the Punjab Banking Co. having been amalgamated with 
it, survive. Amongst those that failed was the Himalaya 
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Bank, Limited, which stopped payment in 1891. Besides 
these joint-stock banks, the big banking firm of Sir 
George Arbuthnot failed in 1907. The Bank of Burma was 
established in 1904. It failed in 1911. When it failed it 
had a working capital of a orore and 19 lakhs. It was 
found that one-third of the working capital had been 
advanced to a firm in which the Directors were interested. 
Last of all came the failure of the Bank of Upper India. 
Indians wero not responsible for the management of any 
of these banka. They were all managed by Europeans. 

The history of the Indian banks for which Indiana 
were responsible is neither so long nor so eventful. 
It goes back only to the year 1881 in which year 
the Oudh Commercial Bank was founded. It was 
followed by some other small hanks. The Punjab 
National Bank was established in 1894. Both thei-e 
banks have carried on their husiness without interruption. 
The People’s Bank of India was founded in 1901. When 
it closed its doors in 1913, it had nearly a hundred 
branches in various places, mostly in Upper India. The 
other ijl-fated institution, the Amritsar Bank, was started 
in 1904. It failed in 1913. With the year 1905— the 
}ear of the partition of Bengal — began an era of new 
Swadeshi indigenous activities in India and from 190G 
there began to be established banka largo and small all 
over the country. These totalled 470 in J910. The 
tooat important of these were the Bank of India and the 
Indian Specie Bank, started in 1906, the Bengal National 
Lank and the Indian Bank of Madras in 1907, the 
Bombay Merchant Bank and the Credit Bink of India 
Ju 1909, the Kathiawar aud Ahmedabad Banking Cor. 
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poration in 1910, and the Central Bank of India in 1911 
Of the eleven important banka started since 1901 -dr. 
collapsed during 1913-14. But taking large banks an? 
small, in all about two dozen Indian banka failed. 
Though the failure of even one bank is a matter for 
regret, two dozens out of 47G cannot bo said to be a veri- 
large number. 

There is no doubt that in some of the bank< 
that failed there was a fraudulent manipulation of 
accounts, and that in others largo sums cf money 
W9re advanced to enterprises in which some of the 
directors were interested. There were also mistakes 
of policy, as for instance, in the financing of long- 
term business with short-term deposits, and th j 
sinking of far too great a proportion of these funds in a, 
single industry. But that the failures were duo more is 
these causes than to dishonesty and fraud is attested ’ey 
the fact that the number of criminal prosecution in con- 
nections with these failures has been conspicuously small. 

Regarding tho failures in the Punjab, Pandit Balak 
Ram Pandya, Auditor of Accounts, Lahore, said in his 
written evidence submitted to us : — 

“Indeed, when we compare the recent bank and industrial 
failures in the Punjab with similar incidents in other countries, vy? 
are astonished at the comparatively small proportion of cases in 
which the failures iu our case were due to dishonesty or selfishness. 
The prico we have paid for our inexperienoe is undoubtedly heavy, 
but it is by no means heavier than what other countries have p*' a 
before us. If we have only learnt the lesson which the disasters 
of the last four years so impressively teach, there is surely no ro.n- 
for despondency,” 

In pursuance of a recommendation contained in ^ fl 
preliminary note on the scope of enquiry by the Indian 
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Industrial Commission, a Committee was appointed hy 
tho Punjab Provincial Industries Committee to cxam»r^ 
and report upon the causes of the recent failures in 
financial and industrial enterprises in the Punjah. Their 
report throws much valunhlH light upon the subject. The 
Committee ga.id : — 

“ All the evidence produced before us insisted cn the vvar.t of 
business knowledge and experience in company promoter?, man- 
agers, ana sLaf! aa a primary caut*e of failure. Tiieie wero few 
cempel“iit managers, whether of t anks or cf industrial ernerm?. 
Consequently egregious blunders were made, and some of the so- 
called aiahonesty seems to ua veiy like ignorance ; much of it was 
d'.? to nuxiety to cloak losses.” 

After describing the defects and mistakes of the 
banks, the Committee sa’d : — 

Lei-t, however, it should bo imagined that the s’ ale of Sv'ftdoshi 
bur king and industry was altogether rotten, we must hasten to 
p unt, out, two relieving features : (a) in the firat place the survival 
A the Punjab National Bank showed that a puiel> Indian 
directorate and stall were capable of steering a bank through 
f'lreumstaucea as trying as evor any financial institution bad to 
Hue ; If)) and again the fact that several bank.?, fl 1 - t,h« following 
statement shows, have paid in full, and others are likely to pav, 
is evidonce that by no means all of the banks were inherently 
unsound.” 

(I*omifc the statement because I understand that 
much more has been paid up since June 1917, when the 
Committee made their report.) 

Trie Committee summed up the result of their 
investigation as follows : — 

“Thus, speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse 
cari be referred to two fundamental causes : 

( i ) The inexperience, and the defects of the machinery, 
inevitable to the starting of every new venture ; 

(ii) The lack of palliation or remedial action such as Oovrrn- 
®eot itself, or quasi Government agencies, i e, f a State-aupported 
Provincial Bank, might supply.” 
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Indians need Government Support and Education 
in Banking. 

This brief review would, I hope, make it clear ihat 
there is litole ground for any general disparagement 
of Indiana in the matter of joint-stock banking. It 
shows that if Indians receive (a) the same sympathy 
and support from the Government which Europeans 
have received through the Presidency Bauks and (6) 
if they aEo receive the necessary measure of edu- 
cation in modern banking, Indians will give as good 
an account of themselves in this branch of impor- 
tant national activity as any other people have 
given. As regards the first, I would strongly rocommend 
that the question of a Central State Bank, having 
branches in every Province, should be taken up at an 
early date. The Presidency Banks have rendered inestim- 
able service to Europeans in carrying on trade and 
commerce with India. They oauuot under tbeir existing 
charter help industries. There has also been a complaint 
that even in matters of such loans as they can advance, 
and do advance to Europeans, these hanks do not easily 
accommodate Indians. This complaint found strong 
expreSbiou at Lahore. The official Committee of Lahore 
to which reference has been made before, said in their 
report : — 

“ During the crisis there was uo co-operation between the 
Indian ti.itiks themselves, or between them *nd English banks, ° 
between them and the old-fashioned Indian banks. We atl * 
peculiar significance to the statements made by witnesses as to tn« 
position ol ihe Bank of Bengal. Wiiile the fact that the Fun] 
National Bank has been reoeived on the clearing list only, 0 
ever, alter surviving the crisis — shows that at present 8-' 
relations do exist and that there is future possibility of better, y 
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the absence of a provincial bank probably meant the downfall of 
sound oanks which might have Cecil saved. Tha Bank of Bengal 
is tuo b.g, not local m ns sympathy, ignorant of provincial condi- 
tions, and not susceptible to the influence of the Provincial 
Government. The Lahore Branch was willing to help ana made 
recommendations to Calcutta, out these were rejeoieu with curt- 
ness, and not evon on the deposit of Government paper would the 
Bank of Bengal cousent to advauce money to the Punjab National 
Bank, 


Whoa the Government withdrew tho right of issuing 
U0G6B from ttia Presidency Banks in i860, they agreed to 
help them by allowing the use of public balances. Iu a 
Finauco Department memorandum uf 20oh December 
i860 to the Bank of Bengal (quoted by Mr. Brunyate at 
page 81 of hia “ Aocouut of tnu Presidency Banks ”) the 
extent to which the Government admitted the obligation 
to compensate the Bauks for the withdrawal of the right 
of issue was indicated as below : — 

“ The Bauk (of Bengal) cannot u o admitted to have any claim 
<1$ of right to compiubaiiou, but they ate certainly m a position 
deserving of much consideration and ono in which they may 
equitably look for all reasonable support on tho part of Govern- 
ment.’' 


Government agreed to compensate them by giving 
them yieir cash balances without interest, to the extent 
°f 70 lakhs to the Bank of Bengal and 50 lakhs to the 
Banks of Bombay and Madras. Iu practice the Bauks 
have been allowed to enjoy the use of much larger balances 
during the decades that have since passed. But as Mr. 
Brunyate poiota out in his book at page 99: — 

“ Long before 187G the Secretary of State bad come to the 
couclusion that the Banks had been suflieieuily compensated fur 
Hie loss of their note issue.” 

It is high time therefore that the Government should 

cease to place public balances with the Presidency Banks. 
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and that the^ui balances should he kept in a State Bink, 
the benefits of which would he available to a larger 

publio. 

The proposal for a single “ Bank of India " to taka 
the place filled hy the three Presidency Banks was before 
the Government between I860 and 1876. Bub no decision 
was arrived at on the subject. The question was taken 
up by too Riyal Commissiuu on Indian Finance and 
Currency. They expressed no final opinion upon it, bus 
recommended that lb should ho taken up at an eaily 
dare. Tney said in paragraph 222 of their Report : 

“ We regard t,ha question, whatever decision may ultimately 
he arrived at, upon it, as one of great importance to India, which 
defeecvcd tu 3 careful and oarly consideration of the Secretary r t 
State and the Government of India. Wo think, therefore, that 
they would do well to hold an inquiry iuto it without delay, and 
t,o appoint for thin purpose a small expert body, representative 
both of official and non-official experience, with directions to study 
the whole questiou in India in consultation with the persons and 
bodies primarily interested, suoh as the Presidency Banks, and 
either to pronounce definitely against the desirability of the 
establishment of a State or Central Bank in India at the present 
time or to submit to the authorities a concrete scheme for tfca 
establishment of such a bank, fully worked out in all its details 
and capable of immediate application.” 

This recommendation was made in 1914. Tba 
consideration of it was postponed because of the war. 
I can only express the earnest hope that it will be taken 
up as early as may be practicable. The interest of the 
couutry demands the early creation of an institution 
which will at once be the central reservoir to which all 
publio balances should belong and the central fountain 
which will feed all fruitful national activities throughout 
ohe oouutry. 
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Not the least; important advantage of the establish- 
ment of a State Bank will be that adequate facilities 
will be provided for training Indians in banking work. 
The need for such training is obvious. In paragraph 282 
of t.ho Report my colleagues say : — 

“But there is in India at present a lack of trained bank 
employees, owing to the absence in t.ho past of faeilir,ips for com- 
mercial education and of any regular system of training Indians 
m banking work, whilo the countryfolk do not yafc realise 
the advantages to themselves of organised hanking. l<\jr these 
reasons, the extension of banking in the mofussil has been slow. 
Where, as in the case of the Punjab, no rapid progress was made 
it was attended with grave risks and followed by disaster. There 
w.i mismanagement at the headquarters of the binks, and many 
o( the branches did little but receive deposits.” 

The opinion of the Lahore Committee, which I have 
quoted above, also emphasised the need of promoting a 
knowlege of banking business. Ilere again I would draw 
attention to the marvellous development of banking in 
Japan, At the time of the Restoration in 1868 
ignorance ooncernig the methods of foreign finance, or 
of banking, or of jointsbock companies was universal, 
although Japan was not entirely without some financial 
machinery.” “ National Finance and ecouomv were both 
1Da perilous condition.” “ The Japanese had not been 
accustomed either bo the combination of capital or the 
formation of corporation. They had undertaken every 
enterprise individually, and the financial businesses which 
then existed were nob in a prosperous condition.” “ As 
early as 1870, Mr. Ilirobumi Ifco (afterwards Prince Ito), 
of the Finance Department! memorialized the Govern- 
ment that the proper management of finance and 
8 conomy was the foundation upon which the State affairs 
be conducted, and that unless sound institutions 
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\*ere established for this purpose no good administrative 
result sould be attained.” At his suggestion he vra= 
gent in the same year to America to study financial 
institutions and their working. Arid as the result of his 
observations be fiubmittod to the Government the follow, 
ing three propositions : — 

“ First, the standard of currency should be gold; secondly, 
bonds should bo issued for the conversion of the notes ; third!? 
companies should be established for the purpose of issuing paper 
money.” 

After much diRousaiona of these and certain alter* 
native proposals, regulations were drafted in 1S71 and 
promulgated with the sanction of the sovereign for 
organising National Banks. The first National Bant 
was established at Tokyo in 1873, and began business 
in less than ten months. It is not necessary for roe 
to trace the history of banking in Japan further than to 
gay that there are now five kinds of banks in J«P»" 
viewed in relation to the line of business respectively 
followed, viz., (a) Home trade, (6) Foreign commerce, 
(c) Industry, (d) Agriculture and (e) Colonisation ; ana 
that in 1913 the total number of these banks was 2, o* 

of which 2,100 represented ordinary and savings bail" 

at the end of first half-year, and 52 in number of spa- 
oial banka at the end of tue years. The paid-up oapi » 
of these banka amounted iu 1913 to 436,188,271 Y 6 ^ 
the reserve fund to 139,109.917 yen, the total depos. 
to 10,811,884,300. 

In “ Fifty Years of New Japan ” (by Count 
Okuma, Volume I. page 532) Baron Shibusawa, » 
President of the First National Bank, oonoludes 
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chapter on the development of banking in Japan aa 
follows : — 

“Before concluding this essay the writer oannot refrain from 
expressing his profound satisfaction at tho fact that the small 
spring of banking business, which had been so insignificant 
at tbe time of the Restoration, has, by a gradual process of 
accretion, beoome a broad, navigable river, as it is now, and his 
conviction that this is tho result of having followed tbe example 
of European and American nations, to which tho Japanese are 
much indebted. Again the Japanese are very grateful for the 
valuable services of Mr. Alexander Allan Shand, now a Director of 
the Paris Bank, London, who came to Japan at the invitation of 
the Issue Department in 1872, acted as Adviser in banking to that 
Department, wrote valuable books on banking, instructed young 
Japanese in that line and thus paved the way for tho development 
of banking business in the country.” 

India was far ahead of Japan in 1872. Site stands 
far behind Japan to-day. No doubt banking in India 
to-day ig far in advance of what it wan in Japan in 1872. 
Bub if ib is to develop as it should, I would recommend 
that the Government of India should do even now what 
the Government of Japan did long ago, viz., take definite 
steps to impart the best instructions to young Indians 
in banking through tbe best teachers it can appoint. 
Even if a State Bank should be slow in coming, the 
Presidency Banks and other banks which receive help 
from Government, should be asked to take in a few 
Indians — perferably graduates of a College of Commeroe 
—as apprentices for higher training in banking. 

Provincial Departments of Industries. 

I agree with my colleagues in recommending the 
creation or development of provincial Departments of 
Industries, subjeot to the reservations noted below : 

1. Beportt paragraph 306 (c). — I think that the 
control of technical and industrial education should not 
80 
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be placed under this department bub either under the 
Department of Education or under a committee jointly 
appointed by the Departments of E location and Indus- 
tries. In my opinion this arrangement will secure 
that both the theoretical and practical sides of technical 
and industrial education will receive sufficient attention. 

The proposed multifarious other duties of the 
Director of Industries will leave him little time to direct 
the work of education. It iR contemplated (paragraph 
331 of the Report) that the Deputy Director Bhould 
inspect institutions for technical education. It will 
not make for efficiency if the Director is made responsible 
for duties which he will evidently not be able to perform. 

2. Report , paragraph 307 . — I think that agricultural 
engineering should he under the control of the Director 
of Agriculture. Agricultural engineering will not be 
oonfined to " putting in power plant for agricultural 
work.” It will include questions relating to drainage 
and irrigation also. These questions are of far greater 
importance than the mechanical putting in of power 
plant, which can be carried out by the engineering staff 
with no less efficiency if the staff be under the control of 
the Director of Agriculture than if it be under that of 
the Director of Industries. 

3. Report , paragraph 312. — I do not think that 
the Director of Industries should be the Secretary to 
Government for commercial and industrial subjects. If 
he is, the ohjeot of referring his proposals to the scrutiny 
of the Member in charge of the department will, I fa* r » 
be largely defeated in practice. Considering that the 
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Director will deal with large interests, it is desirable 
that the scrutiny should be real. 

4. Report t paragraph 313. — The salaries whioh 
have been proposed for the Director and the Deputy 
Director have evidently been proposed from the point of 
view that these officers will be Europeans. In my 
opinion the salaries should bo fixed from the point of 
view that they will be Indians, and it should be provided 
that, if a European is imported from abroad, an extra 
allowance of 25 per cent, above the salary shall be given 
aim. I would suggest that the salary of the Director 
should be Rs, 1,000 rising to Rs. 2,000. 

5. Report , paragraph 314, — The salary of the 
Dapufcy Director should range from R*. 500 to R$. 1,000. 

G. Report . paragraph 317, — The salary of Circle 
Officers should range bebween Rs. 200 and Rs. 500. 

7* The strength of the stall should be determined 
&fter the Director and Board of Industries have been 
appointed and have submitted a definite programme of 
work, 

* Imperial Department of Industries. 

Report , paragraph 321, — I agree with my colleagues 
,a recommending that Industry should have separate 
^presentation in the Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Paragraph 322. — Bub I venture to doubt the 
Necessity or desirability of the proposed Indian Indus- 
tries Board. My colleagues have describad the duties 
* 0r the performance of which the Board is ( in their 
opinion, needed. They say ; — * 
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(1) “ The Imperial Department of Industries would 
control the administration of the various Acts with which 
it is concerned — The Member for Industry, with his 
Secrataiiati, will certainly not require a Board to help 
him to do this. 

(2) “ And (i£) would be responsible for the general 
direction of the accepted industrial policy of the country, 
including technical and industrial education — Even 
without any reference to the expected devolution of 
power to provincial Governments, the Member for 
Industry will not require the assistance of a member 
of the Board to perform this duty either. The Member 
for Education performs a similar duty in regard to 
education. In paragraph 352 of the Baport my 
colleagues state what they expect to be done under 
this head. They say : — 

“Under heads 9 and 10 (Etioouragemeut of industries, advici 
to Local Governments, and industrial and teohmoal education) 
the only expenditure incurred by the imperial department woald 
be in respect of the staff of visiting experts, who would wor'i 
directly under the appropriate member of the Industries Board 
The allotment of work among these Bhould oe effected by one cl 
them, who might oe-atyled Senior Visitor. The inspectors would 
be mainly concerned with industrial schools ; the inspection ou 
behalf of the imperial department of the higher institutions would 
be largely performed oy members of the Industries Board and 
other high teohnical officers.” 

I think the proposal to appoint these “imperil 
visiting experts,” entirely lacks justification. They wii* 
be like the fifth wheel of a coach. Bub however 
that may he, all that members of the Industries Board 
are expected to do in this direction is to inspect tbfl 
higher institutions.” These institutions will be under 
provincial Governments. They are nob likely to suffer 
lor want of Buch "superior” inspection, and the Memk 0r 
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'for Industry may bo expected occasionally to honour them 
by a visit when. lie is out on tour. 

(3) The remaining duties of the department would 
consist of the initiation and running of any imperial 
pioneer and research factories that may be needed — In 
paragraph 356 my colleagues say : — 

“ As instauoes of experimental factories which could be more 
appropriately started by imperial agency may be cited (a) glass 
w->rKK, an acoount of the range of experts needed, (b) wood distil* 
latiou, which would yield results of very general application and 
should be applied to a number of different Bpecies of trees. It 
would bo for the Industries Board to decide on the best site for the 
factory in each case, and to determine the exact objoot of the 
experiment which should be placed in charge of a suitable 
specialist. M 

I do not ace any reason why both these suggested 
factories should not he started as provincial under- 
takings in any province where conditions may be consi- 
dered to be suitable for them. But assuming that they 
may be started as imperial factories, surely the Member 
for Industry, acting on expert opinion and advice, may 
be trusted to sanction such an experiment without the 
assistance of the proposed Board. 

(4) w The management of full scale Government fact- 
ories'* — Presumably each such factory will have its 
manager or superintendent. When many such have been 
started, the need for appointing a general superintendent 
of such factories may be considered. But a highly-paid 
officer like a member of the proposed Board should not be 
Squired in connection with the work. 

(5) “ The framing of schemes for assisting private 
znterprisc of a class for ivhich an imperial agency would 
h required — The Member for Industry should be trusted 
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fco do this, whea it beoomea necessary to do it, lb should 
be left generally to the provincial Governments to assist 
private enterprise whenever it may be held to be desira- 
ble. The policy should, in my opinion, be to avoid 
creating a class of enterprise for which an imperial agency 
would be required. 

(6) “ The supply of stores — For this a very large— 
perhaps unduly large — staff consisting of a Controller 
General, four Deputy Controllers, seven Assistant Con- 
trollers, six Inspectors, 20 Assistauc Inspectors, and a 
Supervisor of Stores Contracts is proposed. It does not 
seem that any room is left for work for any member of 
the Industries Board here. 

(7) “ The collection and dissemination of commercial 
and industrial information ." — For this also there is a 
separate highly-paid Director, and it is proposed to givtf 
him two highly-paid Deputies for Calcutta and Bombay. 

(8) “ And the direction of such scientific and techni- 
cal services and departments as come under its control."— 
Every imperial service and department which may be 
constituted will have its appropriate head. With suob 
head it should require little direction from outside. Such 
direction and general control as may be desirable can be 
exercised by the Member for Industry. 

For all these reasons I think the creation of an 
imperial executive Board of Industries is not necessary 
In my opinion an advisory Board should be constituted 
here also, as it will be in the provinces. It may consist 
of members largely elected by the Legislative Couuoil and 
partly nominated by the Government. This will mean 
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a saving of over 2 lakhs a year in salaries alone. Bub 
nob bhe least important advantage of dropping the pro- 
posed Board would be that the Member for Industry 
would nob be left without the charge of any specific 
branch of work, as he would he under the proposal of my 
oolleagues (paragraph 323). The difficulty that nay 
colleagues have felt in recommending where to locato 
the Board of Industries (paragraph 328) strengthens tba 
doubt of its necessity. They say : — "We feel compelled to 
recommend that the headquarters of the Board should ba 
with the Government of India.” They “ fully realise 
from the unsatisfactory experience of the past, tha 
imperative necessity of keeping the activities of tha 
Board in close touch with the industrial life of tha 
country.” But they think “ that this noed will be largely 
met by the fact that the officers controlling ths var:ous 
departments under it would ha working in largo indus- 
trial centres, while the members themeelvos would also 
have had considerable industrial experience and would 
tour regularly." They have also found it diffiotilt to 
select an industrial centre as the headquarters of the 
Boarcl, without introducing a hias that might reaob 
unfavourably on other centres." My colleagues therefore 
re conciled themselves to the idea that the Indian Indus- 
tries Board should be moving up to Simla and down to 
D elhi every year with the Government of India. Bub 
this does nob seem to me to be a business-like arrange- 
ment. 

Direction of Chemical Research. 

Iam doubtful as to whether the general direction of 
chemical research should be left to the Imperial Depart- 
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ment of Industries. (Report, paragraph 324.) In my 
opinion it should be vested in the Faculty of Chemistry, of 
the Chemistry Department of the Imperial Polytechnic] 
Institute, which I have recommended. It seems tome 
anomalous and unscientific to entrust the direction of 
scientific research to an executive Government machinery 
like the proposed Imperial Department of Industries. I 
fear that the “ distinguished chemist ” who may be 
attached to the department, will develop in him more and 
more of an executive head and lose more and more of the 
scholar. At present a chemist who has completed an 
investigation is himself responsible for it and free to 
publish it. In the scheme proposed this freedom will be 
taken away from him. The judgmenb of the Chief 
Chemist will deoicfe whether the result of any particular 
research work may or may not be published. 

This is the age of specialisation. In order to achieve 
the highest distinction as a scientist, a man must specialise 
in some particular branch of science. Id will be difficult 
if not impossible, to find a chemist, who will be equally 
strong in more branches of chemistry. Generally apeak- 
ing, the Chief Chemist will not therefore be competent 
to pass final judgment upon research relating to any 
branch other than his own. Dr. Bose must be the judge 
of Dr. Bose. It would be impossible for a man like 
him *to work, when an official however eminent* & 
scientist he may be in bis own particular subject, will 
have the power to reject or accept hia work. 

In the note submitted to us by Mr. Puran Singh of 
the Debra Dun Forest Research Institute, he has P 0 ^ 
forward a st rong arg ument against research under tbi 
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ionfcroljil .aj^adminiatrafeiv 0 officer. The considerations 
jrged by him merit attention. He says : — 

“(1) Scientific and industrial researoh when carried on by 
government departments, dooa not become as popular as it would 
m if it were associated with the Universities. 

“ (‘2) The work of the University professor, unlike that of the 
juvernmont official, is open to public criticism and valuation not 
mly at ihe hands of laymen but before the other Universities of 
he world. This accounts for thq high staudard of University 
vork , a standard which it is the pride of the professor to maintain, 
lot only for the sake of his own good name, but for the reputation 
)f the University to which he belongs. A Government official, on 
be other hand, has to keep a limited circle sausfied with his work, 
md his reputation wheu once made in that circle, runs little risk 
>f ueing marred, as he is safe under the protection of his official 
seat. 


“ (3) Up to this time in no country which encouragos scientific 
research has it been possible for any one to aspire to tho dignity of 
» professor of a University without having first riaeu through tho 
’inks of student and assistant. On the other hand, in this country 
we see young men fresh from Universities appointed direct to res- 
ponsible positions of researoh and educational work, and the 
itimulus for ever-increasing effort is in most cases lacking. 

“ (4) Research work by the agency of a Government depart- 
ment as such does not carry sufficient weight with the scientific 
bodies of the world. 

“ (5) The research officer should ba in the nature of a demo- 
cratic pu olio mail rattier than a Government official, who is bound 
to become by the very nature of his environment Momewhat of an 

autocrat. 

l< (6) Many public research institutes that have recently sprung 
Up in this oountry indicate a desire on the part of the people to be 
ri <l of official oontrol in order to carry on research as independently 
is at present done in the Universities of other countries, Though 
lhe desire is thus indicated, yet all work in this direction 
!" Waste of energy if there exists no clearly defined and 
uannonious co-operation between Government and these private 
tostitutes. Buoh institutes are bound to starve finally through 
'be lack of the University atmosphere, and the authority and 
toaources, as distmot from oontrol, of the Government at their back. 
Ah ® Universities of Tokyo aud Kyoto have both the Government 
through tho Government, the people at their back. 
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“ (7) Education when given in colleges run by a Government 
department such as those of Agriculture and Forests, as distin- 
guished from colleges affiliated to Universities, does not tend tc 
efficiency. The teanher therein is neither properly responsible to 
the students and the public nor to the Government. This is 
bcoause the Government has no means of judging the ability oi 
the professor as such. The fact that no Government selection nil 
now has proved a failure in research or in imparting scientif.o 
education is due to Government having unwittingly lent to them 
an authority and position which causes men of average attain- 
ments to appear as geniuses. 

“ (8) And lastly, it is a fact that no country in the w^rld hi* 
followed the procedure adopted in this country for orgarr^t’S 
scientific and industrial research. This point is well illustrated 
in a recent number of ‘Nature’ by Mr. Hugh Robert Mill m 
reviewing a note on an enquiry by the Government of India into 
the relations between forests and atmosphere and soil moisture, 
He says: — * To our mind the methrd adopted could produce rr 
hotter result than it appears to have dono In a scientific problem 
such as was set forth, the only function of the State seems to us 
to be to decide that such an enquiry shall he carried out tb* 
public expense and that every facility for obtaining data shall be 
giveu b\ all the departments and all the Government cor.oa:.s, 
local and central. It should then be handed ever to a eomr ( ’ rf ' rt 
man of science, set free from all other duties and supplied with 
necessary assistants. His report, when complete, will be author, 
tafcive and epoch-making, if not final, and incidentally his cwn 
reputation would be made or marred by his handling of the facta. 
The total expense would probably be no greater and the labour cf 
many public servants would not be diverted from the work fc r 
which they were trained. 

“This comment emphasises exactly the point I am attempt' 0 ? 
f to bring to your notice, viz., that scientific research must be inde- 
pendent. and in the hands of the best possible men.” 

I would therefore recommend that the control of 
research should hjb left not to the Imperial Department of 
Industries but to the Imperial Polytechnic Institute, if M 
is established, or to a Science Council elected by scientists 
woking in the various UniveiMties, Colleges and other 
scientific institutions in the country. The Department 3 
of Industries, both provincial and imperial, should com* 
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munioate their suggestions for research to the Institution 
or Council, and encourage fche application of the results 
of researches made to industries so far as they can. 

The Organisation of Scientific and Technical 
Services. The Indian Chemical Service. 

The Imperial Industrial Service. 

In proceeding to discuss the important proposals of 
my colleagues in relation to the subjects rioted above, I 
think it necessary to recall that th* Commission was 
appointed “ to examine and report upon the possibilities 
of further industrial development in India and to submit 
its recommendations with special reference to the follow- 
ing questions : — 

“ (.?) whether now openings for the profitable employment of 
Indian capital in oommcroo and industry can be in- 
dicated ; 

(6) whether, and, if so, in what manner, Government can use- 
fully give direct encouragement to industrial develop- 
ment — 

(i) by rendering techuical advice more freely available ; 
Hi) by the demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
• commercial soale of particular industries ; 

( Hi) by affording, directly or indirectly, financial assis- 
tance to industrial enterprises ; or 
( iv ) by any other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India.” 

In oonoludiug the resolution appointing us, the 
Government of India expressed the hope that the Com- 
mission would " find it possible to place their report in 
fche bands of the Government of Iudia within 12 months 
from the date of its assembling in India.” This as 
^ell as the terms of our reference would show that we 
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are expected to make recommendations aa fco openings 
for the profitable employment of Indiau capital iu com- 
merce and industry, which could be carried out ou an 
early date. 

Chapter III of our Report which gives a summary 
of the industrial deficiencies of India, shows how various 
and bow great are the openings in which Indian oapital 
can be employed, We say there : — 

“The hat of industries which, though their products are 
essential alike m peace and war, are lacking iu this country, is 
lengthy and ominous. Until they are brought into existence on 
an adequate scale, Indian capitalists will, in times of peace, be 
deprived of a number of profitable enterprises ; whilst m the 
event of a war which renders sea transport impossible, Indrt's 
all-important industries will be exported to the risk of stoppage, 
her consumers to great hardship, and her armed forces to the 
greatest possible danger.” 

Bub as my colleagues say afc page 4 of our Raporrt— 

“although much information of technical and industrial 
value will be found in the evidence of some of the expert 
witnesses ... we have concentrated our attention v.n 
the machinery which we propose should be set up to effect 
industrial development generally ratbor than on the particular 
industries to be improved. Tnis machinery will, we believe, dc 
what is needed for all industries and it would be useless for us to 
attempt to frame detailed recommendations for whioh technical 
enquiries by experts are required.” 

With due deference to my colleagues, I think that 
we have concentrated too muoh attention on the machi- 
nery whioh has been proposed and yet, I fear that, 
excepting the provincial and imperial Departments of 
Industries, the machinery proposed will not promote 
industrial development as rapidly as the oircumatanoefl 
of the situation require. The scientific and fceohuioal 
-services whioh they recommended will, on their owo 
showing, take some time fco organise, the industry 
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researches which they wish to promote, will bake some 
ime to bear fruit. In my opinion the immediate require- 
ments of the country in the matter of industrial develop- 
ment require the adoption of measures which will hear 
fruit more speedily. 

There are two classes of industrial enterprises which 
can be taken up in this country. The first class, and 
this is by far the larger class, consists of those which can 
be started by the importation of machinery and exports 
as first managers. In this class of work we have to 
imitate and not to initiate. As soon as the Piovinical 
Departments of Industries, wtih their Advisory Boards, 
have been constituted in the provinces, they Bhould 
decide, with such expert advice as may be neces- 
sary, what industries of this class oan ba started 
within the province, and should invite and encour- 
age Indian capitalists by information and technical 
assistance to oganiae them. It was the adoption cf such 
a course that enabled Germany and Japan to aohieve 
rapid industrial development. Sir Frederick Nicholson 
urged Jihe adoption of this course on us in the following 
Passage in his note: — 

“On the whole, theu, I consider that the best way both for 
starting selected industries in India and for training the future 
managers is after the fashion of Germany an(j Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private, to 
draw liberally on Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first 
managers of any projected industries ; then to select young men, 
Preferably men already trained in technological institutions, and 
to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business 
training under these experts till they are fitted either to start on 
their own account or as reliable business managers to capitalists.”' 
'-“(MinutCB of Evidenoe, Vol, III, pages 890-397). 

Mr. Charlea Tower also says : — 
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“ In the manufacture of steelware and of machinery, Germany 
is usually credited, not without justice, with being rathor an 
imitator than an initiator. Her great success in this line has oeen 
achieved oy the rapidity with which Germany had adopted tho 
improvements invented elsewhere.” — (Germany of to-day, H:me 
University Library, page 137.) 

Thin is also the course which was adopted by 
America. Up bo 1860 America had made little progress 
in developing the manufacture of steel. In 1862 Park 
^Brothers and Company imported the biggest crucible 
steel plant of all up to that time, and imported also 
several hundred English workmen to ensure success. 
Since then the progress of the steel industry there 
has been phenomenal. In 1860 the output of pig 
iron in the States was only 0’8 million tons, and 
of ateel nil ; by 1900 America was producing 13‘7 
millions of tons pf pig iron and 1 0’ 1 o? steel, and in 1913 
while the production of pig iron amounted to 10*3 mil- 
lion tons in the United Kingdom, if. amounted to 31 
million tons in the United States. Last but not least, 
we have an eloquent illustration in India itself of the 
soundness of this policy in the success of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Works. * The works were organised with the 
advice, and have been carried on under % the supervision 
of the best experts imported from abroad, and they have 
been a conspicuous success. This, therefore, is the right 
policy which should be followed in regard to the many 
other industries, the need for which has been pointed out 
in our chapter on the industrial defioiences of India. 
Kaw materials and labour abound, capital exists and 
only wants organising, the home market is extensive, 
the machinery and the expert can be imported, the profits 
•to the Government and the people will be considerable ; 
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all that is needed is that the Government should whole- 
heartedly lend and assist Indian capital in organising 
the industries. 

But to carry out industrial developments in this 
wise it is essential, as Mr. H. P. Gibbs, the General 
Manager of the Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Company, 
so well put in his wrtiten evidence before us, that — 

“ no man should be importod into India unless bo is a recog- 
nised expert in his particular line. He too should be engaged on 
short-tune oontraot and made to underatauu he is oemg engaged 
and paid to teach our local men jiiBt as much as to introduce and 
carry on his work. The young man from abroad who is educated 
oui inexperienced should not be Drought to India and allowed to 
gel. his practice here.” 

The industries which will be so started will be 
the best practical schools for training our science 
graduates as recruits for the proposed imperial services. 

Provision for Scientific Research. 

The second class of industries consists of those for 
which some research work is needed. I fully agree with 
my colleagues ab*out the need and value of such research. 

1 racogi^Be that, to borrow the language of the Committee 
of the Privy Council, “ effective research, particularly in 
ite industrial applications, calls insraasingly for the 
BUpporb and impetus that come from the , systematised 
delving of a crops of sappers working intelligently, but 
uoder orders.” I am therefore not opposed to the idea 
of oreating an Indian Chemical Service and an Imperial 
Industrial Service at the right time and under the right 
c °nditions. But I regret I do not agree with my 
colleagues as to the time when, and the conditions under 
^hich, these services should be organised. Iq my 

t 
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opinion o ur first, duty is to cieate tbjBJtniiiftxiAlJor these 
per yi pea in th is country. One inoportanfe means of doing 
this is the ptrating of industries, as I have urged above, 
under imported experts and placing our geleotjypung men. 
already trainedjn technological inatitutj oDB , nndnr them. 
THe other measures which in my opinion are needed are:— 

(i) that steps should be immediately taken for 
developing the teaching of science and technology 
incur existing Universities and other collegiate 
institutions, (a) by stiengthening their staff and 
equipment, and ( b ) by awarding a sufficient!} 
large number of scholarships to encourage the study 
of science and technology at our schools, our college 
and our Universities; 

(ii) that an Imperial Polytechnic Institute, 
manned by the most distinguished scientists and 
engineers, whose co-operation we can secure, should 
be established in the country, for imparting the 
highest instruction and training in science and 
technology ; and 

(Hi) that the provision of scholarships for study in 
foreign countries shouldbe largely increased toenabh 
the most distinguished of our graduates to finish 
their educaticn in the best of foreign institutions. 

The view w hich I humbly urge here is strongly 
supported by the recommendation made in the 
“ Interim Beport of the Consultative Committee on 
Scholarships for Higher Education,” of which the 
Eight Hon’ble Mr. A. H. Djke AcJand was tfce 
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Chairman. The Committee was appointed before 
the war in March 1913. The report from which 
I am going to quote was adopted by it in May 1910. 
In a prefatory note to the Report, Sir Selby-Bigge, 
writing on behalf of the Board of Education, said 

“ The Board have no need to u«;o complimentary phrases to 
convey their estimation of the great. value of their work, but ou 
this occasion they may perhaps permit themselves to express their 
appreciation of the broad spirit in which the report is conoeived, 
of its forcible exposition of principles, and of the lucid and vigorous 
Btyle in whioh it is written.” 

The recommendations are of such great weight 
and have such a direct bearing on the question I am 
dealing with, that I make no apology for reproduc- 
ing them here : — 

“On the side of Bcience and technology in relation to the 
industries and commerce of the Dation, the greatest needs of the 
nation are ranged oy us in order of practical priority as follows, 
though their satisfaction should proceed as far as possible contem- 
poraneously aud concurrently. 

1 (129) The first need is the wider recognition, especially by 
employers, of the Oenefit that can be obtained by the employment 
m industry, agriculture, and commerce, of men trained in science 
—in all grades, but specially for directive and advisory posts A 
Bfeat improvement is already seen ; but public opinion need® 
further enlightenment. 

. M <130) Beoondly, the most useful thing that can be dona 
Without any increase in the means at present at our disposal is to 
cocovirage research in existing institutions after graduation. There 
* ere Probably before the war more men and women fitted to be 
rained in research than were secured for this public service. The 
prolongation of Boholarships in suitable cases, which we reoom- 
^®nd, is one means that is available other means fall within the 
P r ovince of the Committee of the Privy Council. 

, (131) Given a limited amount of money available annually 

fi next need would be to assist existing institutions for tramirg 
science and technology, to enable them to improve ’heir iqyur- 
e ot, increase their staff, attract muru highly a* il h d teachers, 
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and introduce new subjects of study ; and to establish new pla^a 
of higher technical ana scientific instruction where needed. Tt 
bring existing institutions ’rhy up In national needs a gr^as 
capital sum and income wou’d be required. But any sum vs II 
expended, would be useful. However, in view of r.ho needs . t tna 
nation and the empr<\ it seems probable that the larger sum will 
be forthoomnig, at whatever sacrifices in the immediate future. 

“■132) Improved and extended higher secondary eduia^on 
is needed, time by siao with this, with the strengthening 
of Universities and technical schools, and with an lnaressing 
demand for scientific workers, an increase in the supply of 
scholarships from secondary sohools and Universities will ba 
required. This should move forward pari passu with ether 
improvements.” — (Pages 09-70). 

This view also receives support from the 
conclusions at which the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
arrived. In their Report for the year 1915-16 
(pages 40 and 41), they summarised those conclu- 
sions as follows : — 

“ If we were asked to state these conditions (that appear to 
*18 necessary for the success of our worki in the shortest possible 
terms we Bhould reply : First, a largely increased supply of 
competent rosoarohers ; eeoondiy, a hearty spirit of co-operation 
among all concerned, men of science, men of business, workitR 
men, professional and scientific societies. Universities sod 
technical colleges, Local Authorities and Government Dep& rl * 
meats. And neither condition will be effective without the other. 

“ Before the war the output of the Universities was altogether 
insufficient to meet even a moderate expansion in the 
research. The aunual numoer of students graduating with 
and Second Cla^s Honours in science and technology iniclii fl, ‘K 
mathematics) in the Universities of England and Wales tieiO^ 
the war was only about 530, and of these but a small proporo'^ 
ivill have received any serious training in research Web a ^ 

f rtqix inly fut.ua on inquiry that tho number of workers of ^ 
soinitific stanaiug ou a given subject of iudustrial importao ce 
very limited, 

“The responsibility for dealing with the grave situation 
we anticipate, rests with tho educatiou departments of k 11 "' 6 
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'iiingdom. We Bhall be ablo to do snmo thing to encourge a longer 
period of training by the off u of research Htummi.ships and the 
like; but that will not suffice. It ih useless to offut scholarships if 
competent candidates are not f irthcoxning, and they c.itinot be 
{ >rthc mmg in sufficient numbers until a larger number of well 
educated students enter the Universities. To at ih tho proolem 
which tho education departments have to solve, and oil the solution 
of which the success of tho present movement in our opinion largely 
depends.” 

Recruitment of the Scientific Services. 

For the recruitment of the scientific service, the 
Indian Chemical Service, and others my colleagues 
recommend that “ to the utmost extent possible 
the junior appointments should be made from science 
graduates of the Indian Universities, and that the 
senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work should be obtained 
on special terms from England, when such are ?iot 
available here .” The qualifying clause which I 
have emphaised must be appreciated at its practical 
value. My colleagues recognise that a “ relatively 
small field of selection at present exists in India.” 
The^say : — 

“ As development of science teaching vt the Universities, and 
opportunities for technical gaining it) India increase, we uphove 
that the necessity for imputing suecialists w*ll greatly dimmish, 
a ud that ultimately the services will be muniy filled with officers 
Gained in this country.” 

But they say further on that “it will be some 
years before it will bopHjible ti obtain tie fall 
Necessary staff in In iia.” 

They therefore rely for such recruitment m liuly 
°Q England. Bat they recognise that — 
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“ there will be similar post-war demands made at homo and 
in the dominions for scientific, especially ohemioai, experts, which 
will render it difficult to obtain suitable reoruits from England 
I«. is probable, consequently, that salaries higher than the pre- 
war rates will be demanded by suitably qualified exports.” 

But I think that, qualified English experts will not bo 
available, at any rate in any number for some years even 
for higher salaries than those of the pre-war period. The 
Committee of the Privy Counoil said in their Report for 
1915-16 : — 

“ It is in our view certain that the number of trained research 
workers who will be available at the end of the war will not suffice 
for the demand that we hope will ihen exist. We are too apt to 
forget in this country that wir.h industry as with war, a brilliant 
group of field offirers, and even a well-organised general staff, need 
armies of well-trained men in order to produce satisfactory rL&ults.” 

In view of those facts, it will be wise of ub nob to 
rely upon our being able to indent on England for the 
“ senior and experienced men who will be required to 
initiate and direct research work in India.” Besides 
though they advocated that “ senior and experienced 
men ” should be obtained from England, what my 
colleagues have actually proposed is very different from 
it. They have proposed that " recruits for these 68rvioea 
—especially chemical services — should be obtained at as 
early an age as possible, preferably not exceeding 2<i 
years.” They leave no room for doubt as to what they 
mean. They say ; — 

“ We should thus secure the University graduate, who b*& 
done one or perhaps two years’ post graduate work, whether 
scientific or practical, but would not be confirmed in specialisation- 
We assume that the requisite degree of specialisation will he se ® ur j 
ed by adopting a system whereby study leave will be granted * 
gome suitable time after three years’ service, when a scieiiti 
cfficer ehouia have developed a distinct bent.” 
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In their recommendations regarding the recruitment 
the Imperial Industrial Service also, they say that of 
"the age of rocnmment should not usually exooed 25 
years/’ and that they think it desirable, “ if the young 
engineers whom we propose to recruit are to develop 
into valuable men, that they should be encouraged after 
about throe years’ service to take stilly leave.” It is 
obvious then that under the scheme propose ! hy my 
oolleagues the men to be recruited from England will nob 
ba senior and experienced men/’ hut raw graduates from 
Universities who will he expected to specialise after 
joining the service in India. Specialisation almost always 
involves delay. If therefore we must take in only raw 
Smduates and remunerate them during the years they 
arc qualifying themselves for ulTjotive research work, I 
think it 1 s very desirable that we should cake in Indian 
graduates whose training will ha less costly, and who 
will serve the country throughout life, whereas in the 
3180 of an English graduate, there will always be 
Ihe apprehension that he may leave us for higher 
emoluments elsewhere, and the certainty that ha 
will leave the country after the period necessary to qualify 
for a pension, takiug away with him the knowlegde and 
Wperienoe which he had gained in its service. Having 
re gard to all the considerations which have been urged 
& bove, I think the idea ot recruiting this service from 
^ D gl s.na should be abandoned, and that it should bo 
Voided that it shall be recruited entirely from among 
S^duatos of the Indian Universities and of the Imperial 
^lytechnie Institute, which I have recommended. 
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My recommendation haR fcho further merit of b«in£ 
entirely in consonance with the recommendations made 
by thp Royal Commission on the Public Services ir. 
India regarding the recruitment of scientific and technical 
services. IndianR Viave a very sore feeling about fch’ 
imperial Indian servicoa. Tim importation of exnerta 
i from England for these services has ngt_pnly unnnee^ 
partly increased the cost of these servioeH to India lug 
has had the very great disadvantage,^^ prave.uin^ 
j Indians from being r.raiuod for higher*, work in th.se 
l v Bery.uieR, We can never forget that so distinguished au 
Indian as Dr. P. C. Roy did not find admission into th: 
Indian Educational Service. We know that though ib-. 
Geological Survoy of India has been in existence fui 6* 
years, up to 19 13 only three Indians had been appointed 
to the superior service in it. In this connection I pus 
the following question to D.\ H. II. Haydoti, Diruc’or 
of the Geological Survey of Inuia : — 

“ Has the department k^pt ir. as an object before it that it 
should train Indians to qualify themselves for employment m tto 
higher grades of the department?'* 

And his answer was : — 

“ We have Iren for many years training men in the subor- 
dinate ranks of the department, but they do not necessarily qual'fy 
for appointments in tbo higher grade. It is always open to them 
to apply fer an appointment m that grade ...” 

My Hon’ble colleague Mr. Low then asked Dr 
Hayden : — 

“You have these research scholars. Is it not one of the 
objects of research scholarships, that the echolars, if possible 
should qualify themselves for recruitment to the department? 


And the answer was : — 
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“ That is one of the objects oi the efforts wo have made in 
educating them in geology in the Presidency College and the 
Calcutta University. 1 think geological education was initiated in 
Calcutta by the Geological Survey. Wo have had more Indians 
in the subordinate branch of the service.” 

The Indian witnesses before the Royal Commission 
quoted fcho opinion of Dr. Oldham, tho first head of the 
Geological Department*, concerning the fitness of Indians 
for this department, which showed that ho had tho 
most unshaken confidence that with oven fair opportuni- 
ties of acquiring such knowledge (that of tho physical 
Kcioncos) many Indians would be found quite competent 
to take their place Hide by side with European assistants 
either on this survey or in many other ways,” and yeto 
the evidence before the Royal Commission showed 
that competent Indians had found the door of admission 
barred against them and that up to 1913, only three 
Indians had been appointed to the superior service. 

My colleagues say that the ultimate object} should 
bo to man the services they tiroposo with officers trained 
in this country. Similar language was used in the 
past iy relation to other imperial departments. For 
instance, it appears that in the Agricultural Department 
the intention of the Government of India from the very 
commencement was that it should bo staffed largely by 
Indians. 

“We adhere firmly,’* wrote the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State in 1910, “to our frequently declared policy that 
the service (the Agricultural service) should bp manned ultimately 
by Indiana and tnat the object to ue kept Bteadily m view is to 
r eauce to a minimum the number of experts appointed from 
Engliind and to train up indigenous talent so ns to enable the 
country to depend on its own resources for the reoruitmont of its 
a gncultural stafifm the higher branches,” 
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But; in spike of this clear declaration, the Imperial 
Service has become the monopoly of Europeans, while 
Indians have been confirmed to the Provincial Service. 
The evidence of Dr. Harold Manp and of the represer- 
fcabive members of the Provincial Service before the Ro\d 
Commission showed that many highly qualified Indiana, 
several of whom possessed European degrees or x- 
perience, had been unable to find admission into the 
Imperial Service, which had been manned by reoriitH 
imported from Europe, who, said Dr. Mann, labourtd 
under the serious disadvantage that their experience 
related to a system of agriculture, “ which in its 
organization is quite foreign to most parts of India and 
will be for a long time to come.” 

So also with regard to the Imperial Forest Service. 
The Inspector-General of Forests stated in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission that 

“ . . when the Forest Department was instituted, and 

for a long time afterwards, both the Oo\ornmonb of India and 
the Secretary of State expressed the opinion that it was a special 
department m which the service of Indians should be utilised sb 
largely aa possible.” 

Yet from 1891 to 1906 no stops were taken to 
provide for direct recruitment to the Provincial Service, 
and it was laid down in 1912 that candidates for the 
Imperial Forest Service “ must have obtained a degree 
with honours in some branch of natural soieuce m 4 
University of England, Wales or Ireland, or the B. So. 
degree in pure science in one of the Universities 
Scotland.” At the time the Royal Commission took 
evidence, the total number of officers in the superior Ref' 
vice in the Agricultural, Civil, Veterinary, Forest, Geolog 1 * 
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cal Survey, Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Depart- 
ments was 407. Of these only six officers were statutory 
natives of India. 

The Royal Commission recognised the injustice 
that had been done to Indians in their practical exclusion 
from the scientific and technical survives. Thov express- 
ed the opinion that there wore no political grounds 
whatsoever for recruiting the superior staff of such ser- 
vices in Europe. Tnay stated that if the requisite 
technical training were available in India, the necessity 
for indenting on Europe for qualified men would cease 
to exist, and they therefore recommended that a 
determined and immediate effort” should bo made to 
bring about conditions which would soon make it possible 
to meet the normal requirements of the services without 
requisitioning the services of men from abroad. That 
effort remains yot to be made ; and while my colleagues 
have proposed the creation of two more imperial services 
they have recommended that the establishment of the 
Central Chemical Rjsearcli Institute and of the Imperial 
Engineering College may wait for on indefinite future. 
These facts, coupled with the experience of the past, 
make me apprehend that, if those two services aro created 
on the lines suggested by my colleagues, the senior 
appointments in them also will for a long time remain 
practically the monopoly of Europeans, and that Indians 
will not only be kept out of their emoluments, bull 
also of the opportunities for acquiring high efficiency 
in the subjects with whioh the servioes will bo 
concerned. Tim Royal Commission recommended that 
with a view to bring about the conditions which 
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would soon make its possible to meet the normal 
requirements of the services without requisitioning 
the services of men from outside, existing institu- 
tions should bo developed or new ones cieated and 
brought up to the level of the best European insti- 
tutions of a similar character. They recognised “ that 
this would require an initial expenditure of a consi- 
derable sum of money,” but they urged that " the 
outlay would be more than repaid, not only by t.ha 
additional facilities which such institutions would give 
to young men to qualify themselves for direct appoint- 
ment, to the higher branches of the public services, but 
by the contribution they would make bo the industrial 
progress of the country. '* These recommendations It nd 
strong support to my proposal that a first-class Polytech- 
nic Institute should be established iu India as one of the 
first measures needed for the industrial development of 
the country. At such an institute provision Hhquld be 
made for imparting the highest instruction and training 
in all the important brandies of science and technology 
and also in commerce and administration. This will he 
the best means of creating the array of brained workers 
which is needed for promoting industrial development 
in this extensive empire. The institution of the pro- 
posed services nhould wait until this has been done. And 
in the meantime only such appointments should be made 
in the Departments of Industries as it is absolutely 
necessary bo fiil 

The Estimate of Cost. 

The proposals which we have made in the Report show 
that the number of technically trained men who will be 
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needed fco carry on industrial development; and to pro- 
mote the trade and commerce of tho country, will he a 
very large one, and that it will grow steadily for some 
time. It is also certain that public expenditure will 
rise in several directions after the war. These con- 
siderations demand that expenditure Rhould not be 
raised in any department beyond what is actually 
necessary. The salaries which mv colleagues have 
proposed for tho Imperial, Industrial and tho Indian 
Chemical Services are largely based upon a con- 
sideration of what is likely to attract Englishmen to tho 
seuior appointments in the sorvices. If, in view of all 
that I have urged above, the decision should ho arrived 
at that these services should be manntd by Indians, 
including in that term those Europeans who ate statutory 
natives of India, the proposed expenditure would he 
largely reduced. This is no mean consideration and 
Bhould nob be ignored, Situated as India is, one cannot 
too often recall the wise remarks of Sir William Hunter, 
made many years ago, that — 


“ If we are to give a really efficient administration to India, 
Many services must be paid for at lower rates even than at present. 
For those rates, are regulated in tho higher branches of tbo ad- 
ministration by the cost of officers brought from England Y f »u 
cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you can with 
Dative labour and I regard the moro extended employment of tho 
Datives, not only as an act of juBtiee but as a financial necessity 
• • . If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and 

cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves, and pay 
lor the administration at the market rates for native labour.” 


Should this view be accepted, the salaries proposed 
Would be reduced by about 30 fco 40 per cent. 
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I do nob attempt bo make any detailed alterna- 
tive proposals regarding the cost of the scheme. If any 
of ray suggestions commend themselves to Government, 
the details will easily be worked out. 

Speaking generally, 1 would say that a substantial 
part of the expenditure that is proposed for salaries 
should be saved, partly by reducing the number of 
appointments proposed and partly by fixing the salaries 
at the standard which will be suitable for Indian 
graduates and scholars. The expenditure proposed on 
buildings will also, in my opinion, admit of a very 
substantial reduction. Here again the example of Japan 
affords us guidance. They spend very much less on 
their educational buildings than is spent in India. A 
scheme for the award of scholarships to encourage the 
study of scionoe and technology can be best prepared by 
the Education Department. 

As regards grants to Universities, I would recom- 
mend that on an average an annual grant of a lakh and 
a half should be mft.de to each University for the purpose 
of providing instruction and teaching in science and 
technology, particularly in mechanical and electrical 
engineering, applied chemistry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. A capital grant of about 15 lakhs each should be 
made for the necessary educational buildings and 
residential quarters and for equipment. And lastly, I 
would recommend that, to start with a capital expendi- 
ture of 30 lakhs, and an annual grant of six lakhs a year 
should be sanctioned for an Imperial Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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Conclusion. 

I cannot oonolude this note better than by endorsing 
the following generous and wise words of Sir Frederick 
Nicholson : — 

“ I beg to record my opinion that in tho matter of Indian 
industries we are bound to consider Indian interest firstly, 
secondly and thirdly. — I mean by * firstly * that the local raw 
products should be utilised, by * secondly * that industries should 
be introduced, and by * thirdly ’ that the profits of such industry 
should remain in the country. 

If measures for the industrial development of India 
are taken in this spirit, India will beoome prosperous 
and strong, and England more prosperous and stronger. 
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Presidential Address of the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya delivered at the thirty-third 
India n National Congress at Delhi on Thursday, 
December 26 , 1918. 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As has often been said the Presidentship of the 
Congress is the highest honour which the people of 
this country can bestow upon any one. Tt is doublv 
so when n is conferred a second time. This honour 
is enhanced in the present instance by the fa t that 
you have been pleased to call upon me to guide the 
deliberations of our great, national assembly at a time 
when momentous events which affect India as well 
as the rest of the civilized world are taking nl kv 
and when questions of the most far-reaching imped- 
ance, which have a direct and immediate bearing 
on our future, are to be considered by the Congress 
I am most deeply grateful to you for this signal 
mark of your confidence in me. I am also grateful 
to my esteemed friend Mr. Vijiaraghava Achariar. 
whom I so much miss in the Imperial Legislative 
Council where his unyielding independence 
incisive logic made him a source of great strength 
to the people’s cause* for having retired in nij 
favour because his selfless anxiety for the counfci) - 
cause, and his partiality for an old friend led h 1111 
to think that my election would serve that cau ?e 
better at this particular juncture. I sincerely 
I could feel that I deserved all this honour an 
confidence. I pray to God that with your genero^ 
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help I may prove not unworthy of it, and that our 
jeliberations may be such as will redound to our 
credit and the honour and advancement of our 
country. 

The importance of this session of the Congress 
dor^ not need to be emphasized. We meet to-day 
n this ancient capital of the Indian Empire, hoary 
all its historic traditions and associations. It 
irresistibly brings to our minds a crowd of thoughts, 
happy and the reverse — ot the glories and the vicis- 
situdes which our ancient land has known. The 
: upulse to dwell upon them is strong, hut \ will 
’’ do so at this place. I will dwell here rather 
pon the living present. We are meeting at a time 
Alien the civilized world u celebrating the happy 
ad of the greatest and bloodiest war kn >\vn to 
history. That end was announced in a memorable 
’•Iterance by the distinguished Premier of England 
vhen, addressing the people of But tin, ho said* 
You are entitled to rejoice, people of Britain, that 
Ihe Allies, the Dominions and India h;ive won, 

' glorious victory. It is the most wondeiful victory 
Eur liberty in the history of the world.” You, too, 
u y countrymen, are entitled to rejoice, as you have 
'tetually been rejoicing, th P *his great victory nas 
been won. You are also entitled to feel justly 
pi’oud that our country has played a noble part in 
this great war, and made a magnificent contribution 
to its glorious end As His Excel. ency the Viceroy 
'ery well said the other day, “ she was early in the 
helping to stem the rush of Teutonic hordes 
she has been in at the end, and her troops 
J^’gely contributed to the staggering blow in Pales- 
1,1116 which first caused our foe to totter to his fall." 
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India had many grievances against England when 
the war broke out. JBut she had not lost faith in 
the Britain’s love ox justice and liberty. And the 
moment the message of His Majesty the King 
of England and Emperor of India was received 
announcing that he had been compelled to draw 
the sword in defence of liberty and of treaty 
rights and obligations, India loyally put aside her 
grievances, buried her differences, and her prin- 
ces and people readily identified themselves with 
the cause which England had taken up, because 
it was the cause of righteousness and liberty. Both 
our national traditions and our national aspiration* 
pre- disposed us to that attitude. In days long past, 
the memory of which is still cherished, our ancestors 
had waged the greatest war recorded in our history 
— the Mahabharat — and sacrificed the entire man- 
hood of the nation to establish “ the triumph of 
righteousness.” And for thirty years we had been 
carrying on a constitutional struggle to obtain some 
measure of power to administer our own affairs 
Consequently, all classes and communities of our 
people enthusiastically united in giving an assurance 
of unswerving loyalty and unflinching support to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor in the prosecution 
of the war to a successful end. The ruling princes 
and the people of India made what His Majesty was 
pleased lovingly to describe in his gracious message 
of September 14, 1914, as ‘ prodigal offers of their 
lives and treasure in the cause of the realm.' Bet 
us thank God that our deeds have been as good as 
our word. We have helped to the full extent* of 
the demand made upon us, and more, in ineD j 
:money and material. Both our honoured ruling 
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princes and our peasants have contributed their quota 
of personal service to the war, and both have made 
money contributions, in numerous instances beyond 
their means. From the day His Majesty's message 
was received, India urged with one voice that her 
valiant soldiers should be sent to France to be in 
the forefront of the conflict. Our late Viceroy, 
Lord Hardinge, who trusted the Indians and who 
was trusted of them, appreciated our proposal and 
with the foresight and courage that distinguished 
him, he despatched Indian troops to France. Both 
India and the Allies owe him gratitude for this act 
of statesmanship. Our troops saved the situation 
in France in 1914 and covered themselves with 
glory. 

The full value of the contributions of the princes 
and people of India in money and resources remains 
to be calculated. But we know that it amounts to 
over two hundred millions, or three hundred crores. 
As regards our contributions in men, the Secretary 
of State for India stated the other day in Parliament 
that 1,161,789 Indians had been recruited since the 
war Began, and 1,215,338 men had been sent 
overseas from India, and that of those 101,439 had 
become casualties. These are contributions of which 
we have every reason to be proud. More proud are 
We of the fact that throughout all these four years of 
trial and tribulation, in the face of the extreme 
suffering which the war inflicted upon our people, and 
e ven when the sky seemed to be much overcast, 
India remained unshaken equally in her loyalty to 
*be King-Emperor and in her resolve to do her 
utmost to help the Empire till the end. This is 
particularly noteworthy in the case of our Mussalmaa 
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brethren. Every one knows how deep are thoii 
religious sentiments towards Turkey, and how 
profound their concern in everything that affect? 
her. When, therefore, unfortunately, Turkey was 
persuaded bv the Central Powers to join thriu 
against our King-Emperor and his Allies, the feeling- 
of our Mahomedan brethren were put to the surest 
test. No thoughtful Mahomedan could be indifferent 
to the fate which might overtake Tnrkev But lr 
must to-day be a source of the sineerest satisfaction to 
everv Indian Mahomedan who loves his countn and 
community, that the community did not at any time 
allow irs religious sentiments to overpower its >ensp 
of duty to the King and to the Motherland and that 
it remained firm in its support of the cause of thr 
Empire. This is a fact, of great moment in thi 
history of our country. It is a matter for sirveiv 
thankfulness and congratulations to all our fellow- 
subjects and ourselves. 

Before we proceed further, let me ask you, ni»*n 
and women of all faiths, whom it is my privilege at 
this moment to address, and who worship our one 
common God under different name.-, and in diver# 
ways, to join in offering Hun our humble and 
profound thanks that the war has come to a hupp} 
end, and in praying it may prove to be the pre- 
cursor of a lasting, just and universal peace, bet 
me next, on your behalf and on mine, offer our 
loyal greetings and dutiful congratulations to H‘ s 
Majesty the King-Emperor ou the happy ter- 
niination of the war. It gives us Indians pa»b- 
cular satisfaction to think that while the despotic 
rconarchs of other lands have disappeared, « ur 
jnoble King-Emperor, exercising his beneficent 
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power in consonance with the constitution of the 
country and the will of his people, sits even more 
firm in the affections of the people than before. 
We also offer our cordial congratulation to our 
fellow-subjects of the United Kingdom, and their 
sturdy children in the Dominions overseas, on the 
glorious result of their great efforts and sacrifices 
in the cause of liberty and right. If England 
had not joined the war and thrown her whole 
strength and resources into the fight, like Belgium, 
Prance would long ago have been compelled to 
give up the fight, and Germany’s ambitions would 
have been realized. Great have been the sacrifices 
England has made. But greater therefore is the 
glory she has won. I am sure you also wish to 
oiler your cordial congratulations to the noble 
people of France, who have won imperishable 
glory by sustaining the most splendid fight against 
tremendous odds in defence of then; great land 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. Wo watched 
their struggle with the deepest sympathy and with 
the sincerest admiration ; and it is a matter of 
p:mi*jular pride and gratification to us to think 
that our Indian Expeditionary Force was able to 
reach France in the nick of time to be of help 
to them and to save the cause both of the Allies 


of civilization in the fearful struggle of 1911- 
*5. Lastly, we must offer our thanks and con- 
gratulations to the great people of America whose 
unselfish entry into the war, involving all the 
tremendous sacrifice of men and money it did, 
Was the finest tribute to the righteous character 
the war which the Allies had been waging, as 
We U as the greatest contribution to the cause of 
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liberty and justice. Humanity owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to America for the decisive part which 
she has played under the wise and firm guidance of 
its noble President in the overthrow of German 
militarism. Adopting the words of the President: 
4 ‘ We must all thank God with the deepest gratitude 
that the Americans came in into the lines of battle 
just at the critical moment when the whole fate of 
the world seemed to hang in the balance, and threw 
their fresh strength into the ranks of freedom in 
time to turn the whole tide and sweep off the fateful 
struggle.” It is our privilege and our pride to send 
our congratulations to the people of those great 
nations because our soldiers fought on the same 
side with them on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders, and thereby established between them 
and us a comradeship in a righteous cause which 
we fervently hope will be the basis of lasting 
friendship between us. 

THE HAND OP PROVIDENCE IN THE WAR. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, to my mind the hand 
of Providence is clearly discernible both in the 
development of this war and its termination. The 
world, and particularly the European world, needed 
a correction and a change. It had been too much 
given up to materialism and had been too much 
estranged from spiritual considerations. It bad 
flouted the principle that righteousness exaltetb a 
nation. In spite of the vaunted civilization of 
Europe some of its nations have been living in a 
state of international anarchy and their relations to 
one another and to the outer world turned upon 
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force. They have been dominated by an over- 
powering passion for wealth and power, and in their 
mad pursuit of it have trampled upon the rights and 
liberties of weaker states and peoples. Spain, 
Austria and France each sought the mastery of 
Europe in the past. Germany attempted it now. 
England has not, since the fifteenth century, attacked 
the independence of any European State, but has 
befriended them when they have been threatened by 
their more powerful neighbours. But she too has 
followed a different policy in Asia and Africa. During 
the last half century only, she has waged wars to 
annex Egypt, the Soudan, the South African 
Republics, and Burma, besides several other minor 
wars. There have been great quarrels among the 
nations of Europe about markets and colonial p ^ses- 
sions. There have been contentions between France 
and Germany, for the control of Morocco, between 
Russia and Austria for the control of the Bal- 
kans between Germany and the other powers for 
the control of Turkey. These great rivalries 
among them have led them to live in constant 
fear*of war, and ever to keep themselves prepared 
for it. The earth has been groaning under the 
burden of big battalions and armaments. There 
have been treaties and alliances, but they were 
entered into to keep up the balance of power among 
them. The determining factor in international 
relations has been force. Any nation which wished to 
attack another could do so with impunity if it 
made itself superior to that other in brute force. 
England had f by a long course of events, gained 
the highest position and power among the nations 
°f Europe. She naturally wanted to maintain it at 
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all costs. Her younger sister Germany became 
jealous of her and was fired with the ambition to 
outshine her. For decades past she pursued a 
systematic policy of national development — military, 
naval, industrial, economic — with the object of 
striking a blow for world-power. She converted a 
whole nation into a wonderfully well-organized, 
disciplined and equipped army. It is difficult to 
imagine how any nation can prepare itself better to 
carry everything before, it by force than did 
Germany: She wantonly broke the peace of the 
world when she thought it was most advantageous 
for hv to do so. Her force was strengthened by 
the forces of her stubborn Allies. On the other 
side were arrayed the forces of the Allies, 
English, French, Russian, Italian, the people of 
the Dominions and of India, It is difficult to 
imagine a stronger array of forces on either side than 
there actually was in this war. If diplomacy had 
not led Russia to fail the Allies, they might probably 
have succeeded earlier. Rut the purpose of the war 
would not hive been served in that. way. The war 
therefore went on in its grim horror A few months 
before the termination of hostilities it seemed as if 
the Germans were going to succeed. The hearts of 
France and England and the rest of the allied world 
trembled with fear that in spite of all the combined 
effort of the Allies and all the sacrifices which they 
had undergone for four years, the Germans were 
g. >ing to succeed in their wicked ambition. But they 
were not to succeed because they were in the wrong. 
Providence had decreed that the Allies would 
succeed because they were in the right. Bui 
Providence did not yet bless their efforts for the} 
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had still to learn that the laws of Karma are 
inexorable, that 

‘Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows walked by 11s still. ’ 

Many of the Allies also j had too often in the past 
acted on the evil principle that might is right, and 
not all of them perhaps were yet prepared to act in 
their dealings with all, nations and peoples on tlie 
principle that right is might. 

At the Special Service of penitence and humble 
prayer held on the third anniversary of the war, the 
high souled Tjord Bishop of Calcutta dwelt upon the 
fact that time and again the Allies had been h< Id 
back from victory by circumstances which were not 
or could not be expected. And His Lordship said : 
“What was God sayiug all this while to our nation 
and Empire ‘Yon must change, you must change, 
before I can give, you victory ’ ‘You must change’ 
is addressed to the nation as a whole and to all the 
individuals of it The United States of America, 
joined with us, and their adhesion makes the con- 
tinuation of the war certain. Thus our nation is 
granted another chance to change itself. The same 
divine demand is reiterated ‘ you must change before 
I can give you victory.” 1 

It was the evident purpose of Providence that the 
powerful nations of the world should undergo a 
moral rebirth and not onl) that this war should re- 
establish the principle that right is might, but that 
international anarchy should be ended and the war- 
ring nations of the world should agree to establish 
a moral order and a permanent arrangement among 
them to ensure just and fair dealings with one 
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another and the rest of the human family in the 
future. For the accomplishment of this purpose it 
was necessary that the war should not end until 
America joined it and until the nations agreed to 
the peace proposals which were to be the basis of 
this order. It was therefore only when they had so 
agreed that Providence enabled America to come in 
at the critical moment to help the Allies and to 
turn the scale against Germany. 

This is not a matter of mere inference and 
argument. President Wilson has distinctly said 
that America did not come into the war merely to 
win it. As he put it, she came to be “ instru- 
mental in establishing peace secure against the vio- 
lence of irresponsible monarchsand the ambitions of 
military coteries and make ready for a new order, 
for new foundations of justice and fair dealing.” 
“We are about to give order and organization,” said 
the great American who has evidently been appoint- 
ed by God to be the master-mason in building his 
new temple of international justice ; “ we are about 
to give order and. organization to the peace not only 
for ourselves but for other peoples of the world as 
well, as far as they will suffer us to serve them. It 
is international justice we seek, not domestic safety.” 
He had outlined the basis of peace. The allied 
Governments had accepted his proposals at once; 
the Central Powers when they could not help doing 
it. And he is now at the Conference at Paris to 
help in the settlement of peace. As he recently 
said : “ Peace settlements which are now to be 

agreed upon are of transcendant importance to us 
and to the rest of the world. The gallant men of 
our forces on land and sea have consciously fought 
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for the ideals of their country. I have sought to 
express these ideals and they have been accepted by 
statesmen as substance of their own thought and 
purpose. As the Associated Governments have 
accepted them, I owe it to them to see to it so far 
as in me lies that no false or mistaken interpretation 
is put upon them, and no possible effort omitted to 
realize them. It is now my duty to play my full 
part in making good what they offered their lives 
and blood to obtain.” 

THE IDEALS OF AMERICA. 

Now what are the ideals that Amercia has 
fought for V President Wilson stated them in 
the clearest terms in his memorable address to 
Congress on the 9th of January last. It is neces- 
sary to recall them to mind. lie said : — “The 
way of conquest and aggrandisement and secret 
understanding is past. We entered the war in 
consequence of the violations of right which touched 
us to the quick, and made our life impossible 
unless they were corrected and we would be secure 
agairifct their recurrence. We therefore demand 
that the world should be made safe and fit to live in. 
All peoples of the world are in effect partners in 
this interest . Therefore th programme of the tvorld's 
peace is our programme.” He then enumerated his 
uow famous fourteen points. Briefly these were : — 

(1) Open covenants of peace openly arrived at 
without any secret diplomacy ; (2) the fieedom of 
the seas subject to certain international conditions ; 
(3) removal of all economic barriers and equality of 
trade conditions among all peoples consenting to the 
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peace and associating for its maintenance; (!) 
national armaments to be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety ; (5) free, 
open-minded and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims based on the strict 
observance of the principle that in determining 
such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the populations concerned must have equal 
weight with the equitable claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined ; (6) the 

evacuation of all Russian territory and the securing 
to her of unhampered and unembarrassed opportu- 
nity for independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy; (7) the 
evacuation of all Belgium and the complete restora- 
tion of her sovereignty ; (<S) the evacuation of all 

occupied French territories and the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine; (O' the readjustment of the frontiers 
of Italy along clearly recognizable lines of nationa- 
lity ; (10) securing to Austria-Hungary opportuni- 
ties for autonomous development ; (11) the settle- 

ment of the disputes of the Balkan States by 
mutual agreement and international guarantees 
of their political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity ; (1‘2) securing sovereignty 

to Turkey over the Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Empire, but assuring security 
of life and autonomous development to other 
nationalities now under Turkish rule ; (Id) the 
creation of an independent Polish State with 
international guarantees of political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity and ; (id) the 
formation of a general association of nations under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutua 
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guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity for great and small states alike. 

President Wilson concluded his message to 
Congress with the following summary of the ideals 
of America : — “ An evident principle runs through 
the whole programme 1 have outlined. It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of libertg and 
safety with one another. Unless this principle 
be made its foundation, no part of the structure 
of international justice can stand. The people of 
the Uuited States could act upon no other principle ; 
and in vindication of this principle they are ready 
to devote their lives and honour and everything 
they possess. The moral climax of this culminating 
war for human liberty has come, and they are ready 
to put their own strength, their own highest 
purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the 
test ” 

These noble sentiments are worthy of the great 
people of America and are, I am sure, they have 
filled, all lovers of right and libertv with gratitude 
and the hope of a better world. There have been 
attempts made before this to have international 
disputes settled by arbitration. There have been 
organisations made for preventing wars and pre- 
serving peace among nations But never before in 
the known history of the world has there been such 
;t great attempt at establishing new foundations of 
justice and fair dealings among the nations 
of the earth and at forming a world-wide organi- 
zation to carry out the scheme. * The great 
war was needed to bring this about. The fact that 
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three such liberty loving nations as Great Braitin, 
France and America are united in purpose to give 
effect to these proposals, and that Germany, Bussia 
and all the other nations concerned have accepted 
them, is a matter for most sincere thanksgiving and 
congratulation. If the proposals are carried out, as 
we must all hope and pray they will be, they will 
go far to establish a reign of righteousness among 
nations and usher a new era of peace on earth 
and good-will among men. If this comes about, 
the enormous sacrifices of life and treasure which 
the war has entailed will have been made to good 
purpose, I am sure, my countrymen, that you who 
are the inheritors of great spiritual civilizations, 
most heartily and reverently welcome these propo- 
sals and that you will be willing to undergo any 
sacrifices to give them your cordial support. I 
would suggest that as representatives of one-fifth of 
the human-race and of this great and ancient land, 
we should send to the gentlemen who are engaged 
in this holy task at Paris, our respectful good-wishes 
and our fervent prayers for the success of their noble 
undertaking. I venture to suggest that we may also 
convey to them an humble expression of our 
willingness to contribute whatever lies in our power 
to the success of the scheme. We may assure them 
that thousands of our young men will gladly and 
gratefully enrol as Soldiers of God in any international 
organization that may be formed to support the 
proposed League of Nations. 

INDIA AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

You will remember, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
when speaking of our contributions to the war, 
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Mr. Lloyd George had promised that India’s 
necessities would not be forgotten when the Peace 
Conference was reached. We are thankful to him 
and to the British Cabinet generally for having 
recognised the justice of India’s claim to be repre- 
sented at the Conference. We are also thankful 
that the Government have appointed an Indian — our 
distinguished countryman — Sir. S. P. Sinha, to 
lepresent her at the Conference. But he has been 
appointed by the Government of India without any 
reference to the public. As he has been so appoint- 
ed, presumably he will represept at the Conference 
views which are in consonance with the views of 
that Government. It may be that those views will 
be in agreement with the views of the Indian public, 
or it may not be so. We do not know what are 
the conditions under which Sir S. P. Sinha has 
been appointed, or what instructions the Government 
of India have given him. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment of India are not yet responsible to the Indian 
public ; and, as matters stand, there often is a great 
divergence of views between them and the public of 
India* This being so, one may be allowed to say, 
Without any reflection against my esteemed friend 
Sir S. P. Sinha, that it would have been more in 
consonance with the spirit and aim of the Conference 
and also in keeping with the proposals of constitutional 
reform which contemplate the appointment of minis- 
ters from among the elected members of the Councils 
if the Government had seen their way to ask the 
Congress and the Muslim League which they know 
were going to meet here thi3 week, or the elected 
Members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, to recommend an Indian or Indians for 
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appointment by the Government as India’s repre- 
sentatives at the Conference. In view of the fact 
that Canada is going to have as many as six repre- 
sentatives, it need not have been apprehended that 
a request that India should be allowed to have more 
than one representative would be regarded as unrea- 
sonable. There is a widespread opinion in the 
country that something like this should have been 
done. This view is- not urged because of any delusion 
that the proposals for constitutional reform relating 
to India will be discussed at the Peace Conference. 
I suppose everyone understands that they will be 
discussed in the British Parliament. But it is urged 
because of the belief that the principles, and even 
some of the concrete proposals, which will be 
discussed and settled at the Peace Conference, 
will have a great, direct and indirect bearing on the 
interests of our country. This cannot be disputed. 
If it were not so, there would have been little mean- 
ing in appointing an Indian to represent “India’s 
necessities ” at the Peace Conference. I am glad 
that His Highness tne Maharaja Sahib of Bikaneer 
will be there to represent the views of the Indian 
States and Ruling Princes, whose steadfast loyalty to 
and support of the King-Emperor during this war has 
been often times of greater value than their liberal 
contributions in men and money alone. But it will 
remain a matter for regret that British India will 
not be represented at this great Conference by a 
person appointed by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of :the elected representatives Cof the 
people. 
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INDIA’S POSITION. 

India occupies at present an anomalous and 
unhappy position. The people of India, Hindus, 
Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians, are the in- 
heritors of great and ancient civilizations. About 
a hundred and fifty years ago, the whole of 
India was under the rule of Indians. At that 
time she was passing through one of those periods 
of decay and internal disorder which are not 
unknown in the history of other nations. By an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances, which 
had their origin in the conditions then prevailing, 
India came to be placed under the rule of a people 
living six thousand miles beyond the seas and stran- 
gers to Indians in race, religion and civilization. 
As has often been said, India was never conquered 
by the English in the literal sense of the term. The 
English became the paramount power in India by a 
series of events carried on by the help of Indian 
soldiers and Indian allies. Tne people supported 
them and welcomed them because they promoted 
ordet and peace and introduced justice and good admi- 
nistration. In the early days of British rule in India, 
English statesmen regarded it as of a temporary 
character. Tney cleariy said that it was their duty 
to so administer India as to help her to take up her 
own government and to administer it in her own 
fashion. But as time rolled on and vested interests 
grew up and became strong a contrary spirit came 
to dominate British policy in India. The adminis- 
tration came to be conducted less and less in a 
banner conducive to the development of the people 
as a nation and more and more so as to perpetuate 
their subjection. Indians noted it and protested 
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against it. Many large-hearted Englishmen 
deplored it. Foreign critics alsp noted the fact. 
An eminent Frenchman, M. Chailey, wrote in his 
book published a few years ago: ‘ Had England 
taken as a motto ‘India for the Indians,’ had she 
continued following the idea of Elphinstone and 
Malcolm to consider her rule as temporary, she 
might, without inconsistency, grant to the national 
party gradual and increasing concessions which 
in time would give entire autonomy to the 
Indians, but that is not now her aim.” For 
half a century and more Indians and liberal-minded 
Englishmen had been urging England to adopt the 
policy of India for the Indians, to Indianise the 
administration and to give power and opportunity 
to Indians to administer their own affairs. Thirty 
years before the war the Indian National Congress 
came into existence and it had ever since its birth 
urged that a fair measure of self-government should 
be given to the people. The scheme of reform which 
the Congress put forward in 1880 was calculated to 
secure them such power, but they have not got it 
till now. Since 1908 we had specially stated that 
self-Grovernment on colonial lines was our goal. 

1 draw attention to these facts so that it may ba 
remembered that we had been pressing for a recog- 
nition of our right to selfrgovernment long before 
the war. It is not the war, its events, and its re- 
sults that have led us to ask for self-government 
for the first time. Even if the war did not come, 
our claim to it should have been granted long 
ago as a mere matter of right and simple 
justice. The war no doubt came to help us. 
The contributions which we wer* able to make 
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brought about a happy change in the angle of vision 
of English statesmen. In December, 1916, our two 
great national institutions, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, that is to sav, the representatives 
of thinking India, jointly put forward a well- 
considered, moderate scheme of reform which would 
have given to the people a substantial measure of 
self-government. It is an open secret now that the 
response which the Government of India suggested 
to this demand was so poor and inadequate that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain returned the proposals and 
suggested the preparation of a more liberal measure 
which would give some responsibility to the people. 
Xu the meantime, agitation in support of the 
Congress-League scheme was growing. The Exe- 
cutive Governments in India, Imperial and 
Provincial, were generally strongly opposed to the 
proposals, many of them showed this opposition by 
trying to suppress the agitation by orders of intern- 
ment under the Defence of India Act and in other 
ways, and created much unnecessary tension in 
public feeling. On the other hand, besides the 
Indians there were Englisnmen and English women 
who urged that the promise of self-government 
should not be delayed. That high-souled English- 
man, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, said in the course 
of the service to which reference has been made 
before : “ We must now look at our paramount 
position in the light of our new war ideals. The 
British rule in India must aim at giving India 
opportunities of self-development according to the 
Natural bent of its peoples. With this in view the 
first object of its rulers must be to train Indians in 
self-government. If we turn away from any such, 
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application of on r principles to this country it is but 
hypocrisy to corrie before God with the plea that 
our cause is the cause of liberty.” The situation 
rendered an early announcement of the intentions 
of Government necessary. It was in this state of 
affairs that the Secretary of State for Tndia made 
the now famous declaration of the 20th August, 
1917, in which he definitely stated that the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire was the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and that they had decided that 
substantial steps m this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible. 

It was a momentous utterance. But it was un- 
necessarily cautious and cold. We did not like all 
the qualifying conditions with which it was weigh- 
ed.’ But we looked at it as a whole. It promised 
that substantial steps in the direction of the goal of 
responsible govi rnrnent in India would be taken as 
soon as possible, and that His Majesty’s Government 
Jiad decided that, accepting the Viceroy’s invi- 
tation, the Secretary of State should shortly visit 
India to consider what those steps should be 
and to receive suggestions of representative bodies 
and others regarding them. It also promised 
that ample opportunity would be afforded for public 
discussion of the proposals which would be sub- 
mitted in due course to Parliament. We therefore 
welcomed the announcement and were grateful for 
it. Though dissatisfied with its many qualifying 
conditions, in the circumstances then existing, we 
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accepted it with hope and gratitude. Mr. Montagu 
came to India with a deputation of distinguished 
men. Taking the announcement of the ‘20th August 
as laying down the terms of their reference, he and 
Lord Chelmsford elaborated proposals as to the first 
substantial steps which should betaken to give effect 
to the policy enunciated in it. The limitations of the 
announcement naturally had their effect in determin- 
ing the nature and extent of their proposals. These 
proposals have now been before the public for several 
months. They have been variously criticised by 
various bodies. On the first publication of the pro- 
posals, while some of our prominent public men 
gave tnem a cordial welcome, others condemned 
them as unsatisfactory and disappointing. Borne 
urged their total rejection. The Congress-League 
Scheme which had been put forward with the unani- 
mous support of the public men of the country was 
calculated to transfer control to the representatives 
of the people, both in the Provincial Governments 
and, subject to certain reservations, in the Govern- 
ment of India. The official Scheme proposed a 
limited measure of control in the Provincial Govern- 
ments and absolutely none over- the Imperial 
Government. The official proposals thus fell very 
short of the Congress-League Scheme. They were, 
therefore, generally regarded as inadequate. It was 
clear that while acknowledging that the proposals 
constituted an advance on existing conditions in 
certain directions, the bulk of public opinion in India 
was not satisfied with the Scheme as it stood. 
Almost everybody wanted more or less important 
modifications and improvements in the Scheme. 
But the Scheme proposed the introduction of a 
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certain measure of responsible government in the 
Provincial Governments, and was in this respecc 
more in conformity with the announcement of the 
20th August than the Congress-League Scheme, and 
many of us urged that the official proposals should 
be accepted subject to the necessary modifications 
and improvements. This view found general 
acceptance in the country. 

When the Special Congress met at Bombay, it 
was apprehended in some quarters that the opinions 
of those who were in favour of insisting upon the 
acceptance of the Congress-League Scheme and the 
rejection of the official proposals, might prevail at 
the Congress. But the proceedings of the Congress 
lent no support to these apprehensions. While tne 
Congress made its acknowledgments to Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for the earnest attempt to 
inaugurate a system of responsible government in 
India* it made it clear that it regarded the proposals 
as they stood as unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
At the same time it recognised that the official 
scheme was technically more in consonance with the 
announcement of August 20bh, and it therefore 
decided to accept that scheme in its outline and to 
urge modifications and improvements consistent 
with the outline wnich, in its opinion, were absolutely 
necessary to make it a substantial first step towards 
responsible government in India, that is, both in the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The All-India 
Moslem League also adopted the same vie*r. Two 
months after a Conference organized by those of 
our prominent public men who had lnore cordially 
welcomed the proposals of reform than the great bulk 
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of the public, met at Bombay. They too agreed 
with the Congress and the League in asking for 
certain essential modifications and improvements in 
the Scheme. It has thus become as clear as noon- 
day light that enlightened Indian public opinion is 
unanimous in urging that the principle of responsible 
government should be introduced in the Government 
of India simultaneously with a similar reform in 
the Provinces, and that there should be a division 
of functions in the Central Government into 
reserved and transferred as a part of the 
first instalment of reforms. It is unanimous 
in urging fiscal freedom for India. It is unanimous 
in urging that half the number of the 
members of the Council of State should be elected. 
It is unanimous in urging that Indians should con- 
stitute one-haif of the Executive Government of India. 
It is unanimous in asking that the popular houses 
should elect their presidents and vice-presidents. It 
is unanimous in requiring that the elective majority 
should be four-fifths; and that the reserved list 
should be as small and the transferred list as large 
as possible. It is unanimous in asking that Ministers 
should be placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with the members of the Executive Council. It is 
unanimous in asking for a complete separation of 
judicial from executive functions. It is unanimous 
in urging that 50 per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
Civil Service, and to start with, 25 per cent, of the 
King’s Commissions in the army, should be secured 
to Indians and that adequate provision for training 
them should be made in the country itself. It is 
unanimous in urging that the ordinary constitutional 
*ights, such as freedom of the press and public 
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meetings and open judicial trials, should be safe- 
guarded, though there is a difference of opinion about 
the methods suggested to secure the end. I have 
not attempted an exhaustive enumeration. My 
object here is to show that there is, notwithstanding 
differences over unimportant matters and notwith- 
standing all that we hear of divisions and parties, 
practical unanimity in the country about the most 
essential changes and improvements which are need- 
ed in the proposals of reform. I will non anticipate 
your decisions. It is for you to decide whether in 
view of the events which have taken place since 
the Congress met you will reconsider any or 
all of the matters which were considered by the 
Special Congress, or whether you will let its deci- 
sions stand as they are. Considering how grave 
and momentous are the issues involved, I would 
re-consider them and welcome any suggestions 
which would improve them. Since the Congress 
met, events have taken place which would obvi- 
ously justify such a course. As a mere illustra- 
tion, I draw attention to one. In the resolution 
relating to the Provincial Government, while 
holding that the people are ripe for the introduction 
of full provincial autonomy, the Congress said it was 
yet prepared, with a view to facilitating the passage 
of the Reforms) to leave the departments of law, 
police and justice (prisons excepted) in the hands of 
the Executive Government for a period of six years. 
Since this resolution was passed the Functions 
Committee as well as the Franchise Committee 
has already visited several Provinces, and in two of 
the major Provinces it has been urged that full 
provincial autonomy should be granted there at 
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once, namely, the United Provinces and Bombay, 
in the former by the Provincial Congress Committee, 
and in the latter by the non-official members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, among whom are 
such esteemed gentlemen of kuown moderate views 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokuldas Parekh. We may 
assume that Bengal and Madras also will demand 
full provincial autonomy. In view of these facts 
the resolutions of the Congress on the subject may 
well be re-cousidered. 

INDIA AND THE RESULTS OP THE WAR. 

But by far the most important event which has 
taken place since the Congress mei is the happy 
termination of the war. In concluding their Report 
°n Indian Constitutional Reforms Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford said : “ If anything could enhance 
the sense of responsibility under which our 
recommendations are made in a matter fraught 
with consequences so immense, it would be the 
knowledge that even as we bring our report to an 
end far greater issues still hang in the balance upon 
battle-fields of F ranee. It is there aud not in Delhi 
or Whitehall that the ultimate decision of India’s 
future will be taken.” Happily for India and the 
rest of the civilized world that decision has now 
been taken. It was announced in the memorable 
utterance of the Premier referred to before, in which 
be said : “ You are entitled to rejoice, people of Bri- 
tain, that the Allies, Dominions and India have 
Won a glorious victory. It is the most wonderful 
victory for liberty in the history of the world.” How 
does this great event affect our position ? How far 
ls India going to share the fruits of the glorious 
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victory to which it has been her privilege to contri- 
bute ? It is highly encouraging in this connection 
to remember how generous has been the apprecia- 
tion expressed by the distinguished Premier and 
other statesmen of Great Britain of the services of 
India to the war. Let me recall a few of their 
utterances. Speaking in September, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith, the then Prime Minister of England, suid : 
“We welcome with appreciation and affection India’s 
proferred aid in the Empire which knows no dis- 
tinction of race or class, where all alike are subjects 
of the King-Emperor and are joint and equal custo- 
dians of her common interest and fortunes. We 
hail with profound and heartfelt gratitude their 
association side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with the Home and Dominion troops under a flag 
which is a symbol to all of the unity that the world 
in arms cannot dissever dr dissolve.” Mr. Bonar 
Law said: “I do not think we fully realize how 
much these Indians who have fought and died by 
the side of our soldiers have helped us through these 
long months.” .Speaking on the 9th of September 
Lord Haldane, the then Lord Chancellor of England, 
said : “ Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberty 
of humanity as much as ourselves. India has freely 
given her lives and treasure in humanity’s great 
cause ; hence things cannot be left as they are. 
Speaking in February, 1917, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Lloyd George said : “ The contri- 
bution of the Dominions and of India has been 
splendid. The assistance they have given ns H the 
most trying hours of this campaign has been incal- 
culable in its value.” In the introduction to Col. 
Mere wether's * Indian Corps in France,' LordCurzofl 
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said : “ The book describes the manner in which 
the force and the drafts and reinforcements by 
which it was followed conducted themselves in the 
fearful struggle of 1914-15. That the Indian 
Expeditionary Force arrived in the nick of time, 
that it helped to save the cause both of the Allies 
and of civilization, after the sanguinary tumult of 
the opening weeks of the war, has been openly ac- 
knowledged by the highest in the land from the 
Sovereign downwards. I recall that it was em- 
phatically stated to me by Lord French him- 
self. The nature and value of that service can 
never be forgotten.*' Speaking again m the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lloyd George said : . “And then 
there is India. How bravely, how loyally, she has 
supported the British Armies. The memory of the 
powerful aid which she willingly accorded in tho 
hour of our trouble will not be forgotten after the 
war is over, and when the affairs of India come up 
for examination and for action.” Speaking on the 
Nth of November last Mr. Lloyd George said : 
‘‘These young nations (the Dominions) fought bravely 
and contributed greatly and won their place at the 
Council Table. What is true of them is equally true 
of the great Empire of India, which helped us 
materially to win these brilliant victories which were 
the beginning of the disintegration of our foes. 
India's necessities must not be forgotten when the 
Peace Conference is reached. We have had four 
years of great brotherhood. Let it not end there.’ 

I am sure we all feel most deeply grateful to these 
°ur English fellow-subjects for their generous appre- 
ciation of our contributions to the war. The ques- 
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tion now is to what extent is India going to benefit 
by the principles for which she gave her lives and 
treasure, namely, the principles of justice and liberty, 
of the right of every nation to live an unmolested 
life of freedom and to grow according to its own 
God-given nature, to manage its own affairs, and to 
mould its own destiny. The principles for which 
Great Britain and the Allies fought have now been 
embodied in the Peace Proposals of President Wilson 
to which I have referred before. These principles 
have been adopted with the hearty concurrence and 
support of Great Britain. Indeed, the credit for 
adopting them is in one sense greater in the case of 
Britain and France than in the case of America. 
For Britian and France had borne the brunt of the 
war for four years and by their unconquerable 
courage and heroic sacrifices made it possible for 
themselves and the Allies to achieve the final victory. 
Besides, their sufferings and sacrifices had also been 
incomparably greater than those of America and 
their feelings far more deeply injured. It was the 
more praiseworthy of them, therefore, that they 
readily agreed to the Peace Proposals, which ran 
counter in some instances to the decisions which 
they had themselves previously arrived at. 

Now the principle that runs through the Peace 
Proposals is the principle of justice to all peoples 
and nationalities and their right to live on equal 
terms of liberty and safety with one another. Each 
nation is to be given freedom to determine its own 
affairs and to mould its own destinies. Russia is to 
have an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity 
* 0 r independent determination of her own political 
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development and national policy. Austria-Hungary 
is to be accorded the opportunity of autonomous 
development. International guarantees of political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity 
are to be secured to the Balkan States, and to the 
independent Polish States which are to be created. 
Nationalities other than Turkish now under Turkish 
rule are to be assured security of life and autono- 
mous development. In the adjustment of colonial 
claims the principle to be followed is that in deter- 
mining such questions the sovereignty and interests 
of the population concerned are to have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the Government whose 
title is to be determined. How far are these princi- 
ples of autonomy and self-determination to be 
applied to India? That is the question for conside- 
ration. We are happy to find that the Governments 
of Britain and Prance have already decided to give 
effect to these principles in the case of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. This has strengthened our hope that 
they will be extended to India also. Standing in 
tbi.s ancient capital of India, both of the Hindu and 
and *Mahomedan periods, it fills me my country- 
men and countrywomen with inexpressible sorrow 
and shame to think that we the descendants of 
Hindus who ruled for four thousand years in this 
extensive empire, and the descendants of Musalmans 
who ruled here for several hundred years, should 
have so far fallen from our ancient state, that we 
should have to argue our capacity for even a limited 
fc easure of autonomy and self-rule. But there is 
s< much ignorance among those who have got a 
th termining voice in the affairs of our country at pre- 
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sent that, if I but had the time, I would tell them 
something of the capacity of our peoples — Hindus 
and Mussalmans — till the advent of British rule 
in India. I may refer those who care to know it, 
to the papers published at pages 581 to 624 in 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoraoji’s book on ‘Poverty and un- 
British rule in India.* I will content myself with 
saying that one-third of India, comprising a popu- 
lation of nearly 60 millions, is still under Indian 
rule, and that the administration of many of the 
Indian States compares very favourably with that 
of British India. Has the fact of our being under 
British rule for 1 50 years rendered us less fit for 
self-rule than our fellow-subjects in our Indian 
States are ? Are a people who can produce a 
scientist like Sir J. C. Bose, a poet like Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, lawyers like Sir Bh ashy am Iyengnr 
and Sir Rash Behari Ghose, administrators like 
Sir T. Madhava Row and Sir Salar Jung, Judges of 
the High Court like Syed Mahraood and Telang, 
and soldiers who have rendered a good account of 
themselves in all the theatres of war, unfit for self- 
government in their domestic affairs ? I hope that 
the insult of such an assumption will no longer be 
added to the injury that is being done us by being 
kept out of our birthright to self-government, and 
that the principle of self-determination will be 
extended to India. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, let us make it clear 
what we mean when we talk of self-determination. 
There are two aspects of self-determination, as it 
has been spoken of in the peace proposals. One is 
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that the people of certain colonies hnd other places 
should have the right to say whether they will live 
under the suzerainty of one power or of another. 
So far as we Indians are concerned we have no need 
to say that we do not desire to exercise that elec- 
tion. Since India passed directly under the British 
Crown, we have owned allegiance to the Sovereign 
of England We stand unshaken in that allegiance. 
We gladly renewed our allegiance to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor in person when he was pleased 
to visit India in 19 11 after his Coronation in 
England. We still desire to remain subjects of the 
British Crown. Tnere is, however, the second 
and no less important aspect of self-determina- 
tion, namely, that being under the British 
Crown, we should be allowed complete responsible 
government on the lines of the Dominions, in 
the administration of all our domestic affairs. 
We are not yet asking for this either. We are ask- 
ing for a measure of self-government which we h;»ve 
indicated by our Congress-League Scheme of 19 lb. 
Wejurge that the. measure of self-government or 
responsible government, if you please, to be given to 
us should be judged and determined in the light of 
the principle of self-determination which has emer- 
ged triunmharit out of this devastating • war. In 
order that this should be done it is not necessary 
that the proposal of leform which have been elabo- 
rated by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford should 
be laid aside and a brand new scheme be prepared. 
The Special Congress and the Moslem League have 
expressed their willingness to accept those proposals 
with the modifications and improvements wnich 
they have advocated. This great Congress represent- 
ing the people of all classes and creeds — Hindus* 
31 
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Mussalmans, Parsis and Christians — representing all 
interests, landholders and tenants, merchants and 
businessmen, educationists, publicists and represen- 
tatives of other sections of the people, is assembled 
here to-day to express the mind of the people on this 
question. One special and particularly happy feature 
of this Congress is the presence at it of a large num- 
ber of delegates of tne tenant class who have come at 
great sacrifice, from far and near, to join their voice 
with the rest of tneir countrymen in asking for a 
substantial measure of self-government. This repre- 
sentative Congress of the people of India will deter- 
mine and declare what in its opinion should be the 
measure of reform vhich should be introduced into 
the country. Let the British Government give 
effect to the principle of self-determination in India 
by accepting the proposals so put forward by the 
representatives of the people of India. Let the 
preamble to the Statute which is under preparation 
incorporate the principle of self-determination and 
provide fctiat the representatives of the people of India 
shall have an effective voice in determining the 
future steps of progress towards complete responsi- 
ble government. This will produce deep content- 
ment and gratitude among the people of India .and 
strengthen their attachment to the British Empire. 

OUR CALUMNIATORS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I think I have said enough 
to show how strong is our case both on the ground 
of justice and of necessity for a substantial measure of 
responsible Government. While we have noted with 
thankfulness the attitude of British statesmen 
towards the cause of Indian reform, while we have 
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noted with satisfaction that in their election mani- 
festoes Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Asquith, in short, leaders of all parties in the United 
Kingd jm have pledged themselves to the introduction 
of responsible Government in India, we regret to find 
that a limited liability Company known as the Indo* 
British Association has been established in London 
with the distinct object of opposing the cause of Indi- 
m reform and both that ass iciation and other 
narrow-minded European and Anglo Indian bodies 
in Tndia who are opposed to any measure of power 
being transferred to Indians have been misusing the 
Kowlatfc Committee report to create a wrong impres- 
sion in the minds of the British public that the 
people of India are disaffected towards the British 
Orown. This is a wicked attempt. One should have 
thought that with the overwhelming proof of the 
loyalty of the people of India to the British Crown 
not even the worst detractors of Indians would ven- 
ture to make such attempt at this juncture making a 
case* against the loyalty of the Indian people. The 
Rowlett Committee has brought the fact of the 
loyalty into greater prominence. The Committee 
have summed up their conclusion as follows: — 
We have now investigated all the conspiracies 
connected with the revolutionary movement in 
Bombay. They have been purely Brahman and 
Mostly Chitpavan. In Bengal the conspirators have 
been young men belonging to the educated middle 
classes. Their propaganda has been elaborate, persis- 
tent and ingenious. In their own province it has 
Produced a long series of murders and robberies. In 
Behar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Madras it took no root but occasionally 
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led to* crime or disorder. In the Punjab the return 
of emigrants from America bent on revolution and 
bloodshed produced numerous outrages and the 
Ghadar conspiracies of 1915. In Burma too the 
Ghadar movement was active but was arrested. 
Finally came a Mohammedan conspiracy confined to 
a small clique of fanatics awl designed to overthrow 
the British rule wish foreign aid. All these plots have 
been directed towards one and the same objective—* 
the overthrow bv force of British Buie in India. 
Sometimes they have been isolated, sometimes thev 
have been interconnected, sometimes they have been 
encouraged and supported by German influence’ 
Now assuming that the whole of this statement is 
accurate let us note what the Committee say about 
them. They say all have been successful y encoun- 
tered with the support of Indian loyal' y. This should 
be enough to silence the calumniators of In dm 
as was very well* observed by Mr. Montagu and 
Ijord Chelmsford in sneir lieport on Indian Con- 
stitutional Keform. Whatever qualifications may 
be needed in the case of particular classes the people 
of India as a whole are in genuine sympathy with 
the cause which the Allies represent However 
much they may find fault with the Government 
they are true in then* loyalty to the British Crown 
The loyalty of the country is generally emphasised 
by the attempts made by very small sections of the 
population to create trouble. I most sincerely 
deplore and so does every thoughtful Indian that 
any of our youth should have been misled into what 
the Bowlatt Committee have described as a move- 
ment of perverted religion and equally perverted 
patriotism. I deplore that they should have been 
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Jed into any criminal organization of conspiracy 
against the Government. I equally deplore that 
they should have committed any acts of violence 
against any of their feliowmen, but let not the 
misdeeds of a small number of misguided youths be 
pitted against the unswerving loyalty of 320 
millions of the people of India. 

The system of Government introduced into India 
with all its advantages, which we gratefully 
acknowledged, has numerous defects in it We have 
pointed out those defects and acknowledged the good 
points repeatedly. A Nation is entitled to administer 
its own affairs, and it follows that the people belong- 
ing to a Nation should manage those affairs. When 
the British Administration was introduced into this 
country, iheir idea was that their rule should be only 
temporary 10 enable the Indians to readjust and 
regain their balance and become able to take charge 
of the administration. Many eminent British 
Statesmen rep- atedly pointed out that the British 
Government were the guardians of the Indian people 
and»their liberties, but the British Government 
began to change their original idea. 

EUROPEANISING THE SERVICE. 

They began to introduce European agency in the 
Indian administration in such an enormous measure 
that to-day the services are dominated by Europeans 
in all the higher ranks, instead of giving the Indians 
opportunities to exercise the power of administration 
satisfactorily. The Europeans had been imported 
in any number from England, not only in the 
Military Service, but in the Civil Service. A 
& atute was passed in 1833 that no Indian 
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subject would be debarred from holding any appoint- 
ment for which he was qualified. That was a 
declaration for which the Indians expressed gratitude. 
The rule, however, should have been to the contrary 
effect, namely, that the Indians shall be employed in 
the various public offices of their country, unless the 
circumstances made it necessary to import Europeans 
who possessed the expert knowledge required for 
administering certain technical departments of the 
service. Such a rule was not passed, and despite 
the declaration in the Statute of 1833, very few Indi- 
ans were employed in the higher offices up to 1853, 
Then came the Mutiny. It was subsequently resoved 
that an examination for the Indian Civil Service 
shall he held only in England, and the recommend- 
ation to hold simultaneous examinations in England 
and India bad been ignored, and Dadabhai Naoroji 
who had devoted sixty years of his life in agitating 
for that simple measure of justice, died without 
seeing the fruition of his efforts. At the time of the 
Report of the Public Services Commission, less 
than ten per -cent, of the posts were filled by 
Indians, Commissions in the Army had not been 
given to Indians, although that reform had 
been urged for a long time past. When the 
Coronation took place in 1911, Lord Hardinge 
recommended the grant of Commissions iff the 
Army to Indians, and though the years rolled by, 
justice was not done to India. Then came the 
War. After several years during which the Indian 
soldiers served in the ranks and won the Victoria 
Cross, establishing their valour and fidelity to the 
British Throne then came the announcement that 
ten Commissions in the Army would be given tc 
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Indians (shame) and only five persons had yet been 
nominated for those Commissions, while forty-four 
men were appointed to temporary Commissions. 

AN EXPENSIVE ADMINISTRATION. 

Another grievance is that the administration here 
had been very expensive unnecessarily. In the 
Military and Civil Services high salaries are paid to 
Europeans, and the country loses that amount of 
money which might have been distributed to its 
children. If three-fourths of the expenditure in- 
curred on European services had been spent on 
employing Indians for those services, the country 
would be in a far more prosperous condition than it 
now is. 

GENERAL FAILURE OF THE BUREAUCRACY. 

As regards education, we feel that what has been 
done by the Government is very very small com- 
pared to the needs of the country. The poverty of 
th£ people has become widespread, and public help 
is far from satisfactory. Millions of people are 
dying from diseases. As regards industries, you 
have only to read reports of the Industries Commis- 
sion to realise how great and sad has been the loss 
which this country has suffered by its industries 
not being encouraged. My object in drawing 
attention to tnis matter is to show that the 
uresent bureaucratic system of administration has 
ailed, and while we acknowledge that it has achieved 
a great deal we feel that it has failed very largely to 
oromote the welfare of the people as it should have 
done. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE I.C.S. 

I put in a word of appeal to the Indian Civil 
Service. I was surprised and pained to read a 
Circular issued by the Secretary to the Indian Civil 
Service Association in Bihar, asking for an organis- 
ed expression of opinion on behalf of the Civil 
Service with regard to the proposals of the Re- 
forms, Every Civilian is free to hold and express 
his opinion individually, but I do think that for 
members of the Civil Service to organise an ex- 
pression of opinion about the Reforms, which is 
likely to assume a shape of hostile expression of 
opinion, is a thing which has shocked the Indian 
sentiment, because the Circular says that an impres- 
sion has gained ground that the Service is favour- 
able to the Be form proposals, and that it is to 
remove or correct that impression that this effort 
has been made ; and the Circular says that a similar 
effort is made in every Province. I appeal to the 
members of the Civil Service to think whether this 
is the right course for them to follow. Many of 
them have served India very well and laid this 
country under a great obligation to them for such 
service. We do feel that, if there is any attempt 
made by them as a body to prejudice the cause of 
the Reforms or to oppose it, it will be a matter of 
serious complaint on the part of the people of India. 
We look forward to their co-operation, and hope 
that the advice, which Lord Hardinge gave them 
when he left India, would be remembered by them, 
that they should put all their intellect and 
strength in making the Reforms successful rather 
than do anything to impede or whittle down the 
Reforms. 
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THE ROWLATT REPORT. 

Even as regards the Rowlatt Committee’s recom- 
mendations I would ask the Europeans to remember 
all the events that have passed between 1857 and 
1915. They should remember the plague administra- 
tion in Poona, the deportation of the Natu brothers, 
the Partition of Bengal, the repressive legislation and 
also tne way in which Indian demands had been left 
unsatisfied. Education was not sufficient. Povertv 
has been growing. Kace inequality has been kept 
up between Indians and Europeans in the matter 
of the services and in the matter of bearing arms, 
and all these causes contributed to the state of feeling 
which led some Indians to the paths of sedition. If 
our English friends would bear all these circum- 
stances in tnind, they will arrive at a just decision. 
The remedy for the state of things which the Bow- 
latfc Committee deplored, assuming they arrived at 
correct findings, is not to he found in passing repres- 
sive legislation, but in bringing about large and 
liberal measures of reform, which will remove the 
jur>t causes of complaint and promote contentment 
and satisfaction among the people of India. 

The President then referred to the urgent need 
of sending a Deputation to England to plead India's 
cause and concluded as follotcs : — 

SELF-DETERMINATION. 

Yon have asked that the British Government 
should extend the principle of self-determination to 
Ir* dia in political reconstruction. I ask to apply that 
piinciple to its full extent as far as it lies in your 
Power. I ask you to determine that hereafter you 
vv ill resent and resent the more strongly any effort 
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to treat you as an inferior people. I ask you to 
determine that henceforth you will claim with all 
the strength you can command that in your own 
country you shall have opportunities to grow as 
freelv as Englishmen grow in the United Kingdom. 
If you will exercise that self-determination and go 
about inculcating the principles of Equality, of Liberty 
and of Fraternity among our people, if you will 
make every brother, however humble and lowly 
placed, feel that the Divine ray is in him as it is in 
any highly placed person, and that he is entitled to 
be treated as an equal fellowman with all other 
subjects of the British Empire and to teach him to 
claim to be so treated, you will have determined 
your future for yourselves, and I ask you to give this 
matter your serious consideration. You have got 
the opportunity now. The Scheme of Reforms gives 
you an opportunity. Whatever may be the powers 
entrusted to the Provincial and the Central Govern- 
ments, the electorates must be formed. The forma-, 
tion of the electorates gives you the best chance of 
instructing every single Indian about the political 
principle. I appeal to you to organise your electo- 
rates I appeal to you to establish your Congress 
Committee in every Taluq and Tahsil, to see that 
the people understand these principles. If you do 
that work and that work of self-determination and 
work with one purpose, God will grant you self- 
determination in political reconstruction earlier than 
we anticipate. (Cheers.) 
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Q.A. Nabasaa & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

By DR. PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY. 

PREFACE: — This is the first attempt to present to the 
••public a comprehensive collection of the Essays and Discourses 
of Dr. P. C. Ray, the well-known Indian chemist. Dr. 
Ray’s researches in chemistry and his eloquent exposition 
of the ancient Hindu Boienoe are matter of common knowledge. 
Appropriately, therefore, his contributions on scientific researches 
and Hindu Chemistry find precedence in this volume. But 
hia interest in indusfcrul and educational matters has been 
no less keen as will be aoen from a perusilofhis spirited 
evidenoo befoce the Industrial aud the Public Services ' 
Commissions. His paper on “ The Bengali Brain and its Misuse” 
and his address to tdc Indian National Social Conference at 
Calcutta aontain some trenchant criticisms of ^he Hindu Social 
polity. His handsome tributes to the services of such Indian 
patriots as Ananda Mohan Bose and Dadabhai Naoroji and his 
generous appreciation of the life and career of Sir William Weader- 
burn testify to the silent interest he has all along been taking in 
the political advancement of this country. 

The addition of a Diographioal sketch and the list of original 
contributions by Dr. Ray and his pupils of the Indian School of 
Chemistry will, it is hoped, enhance the value of this collection. 

CONTENTS.— Scientific Education in India, Progress of 
•Chemistry in Bengal, Chemistry at the Presidency College, Pursuit 
of Chemistry in Bengal, Chemical Industries in India, Chemistry in 
Ancient India, Antiquity of Hindu Chemistry, Higher Science in 
the Universities, Chemistry and Medicine, Science in the Vernacular 
Literature, Indian Education, The Educational Servioe, Centenary 
of the Presidency College ; The Bengali Brain aud its Misuse, Social 
Reform in India, Government and Indian Industries, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William Wedderburn, The 
Indian Sohooi of Chemistry, Bengal Chemioai & Pharmaoeutioai 
Works, Ancient India, Modern India. With a Frontispiece . 

SELECTED AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
Price Kb. 3. To Subscribers of the “I K.” Bs. 2-8. 

G.A, Natesaa & Go., Publishers, George Towa, Madras. 



DELHI: THE CAPITAL OF INDIA 

'THIS is a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition ot “All About 
* Delhi,” a publication issued a few montha before the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar. The original edition was Rot up in some hurry 
to serve as a guide book to the thousands who thronged to Delhi to 
witness the Coronation of the King Emperor. Since then Delhi 
has become the Capital of India and has regained its importance 
as the ceutre of politioal and intellectual life in the Indian Empire. 
The historical sketch of Delhi has been brought up up-to-date. 
The old chapters have been entirely recast, many new ones added 
and the scope of the book considerably enlarged. The took gives 
in a modest compass a succinct history of the Hindu, Pathan and 
Moghul dynasties who reigned over Delhi and also a vivid account 
of the British occupation together with the story of tho mutiny. 
The history and antiquities cf Delhi are discussed at uome length 
*and graphic accounts of notable sights and scenes from well-known 
travellers and visitors are presented with suitable reproductions of 
illustrations. Tho present editiou may claim to be an exhaustive 
hand bork compiled from authentic sources. To make the book 
thoroughly comprehensive three appendices have been added giving 
picturesque accounts of the Durbars and Lhe War Conference and 
the Conference of Ruling Chiefs and Princes. Tho value of the 
book is enhanoed by the addition of a complete index and 51 
portraits, illustrations and maps. 

CONTENTS. 

Delhi— the Capital of India, Delhi Under Hindu King*. 
Early Muhammadan Kings. The Moghul Emperors. Delhi 
Under British Rule. Seven Cities of Delhi. Kutub. Siri-Jahan- 
panah. Tughlakabad. Firozabad. The City of Shershab. General 
Survey. Dargah Nizamuddin. Second Excursion. Shahjahanabad. 
Shah Jahan’s Palace, The Gardens of Delhi. Environs of 
Shabjahanabad. Mutiny Sites. The Delhi of the Future. 

APPENDIX. 

The Durbars of Delhi : The Durbar of 1887. The Durbar 
of 1903. The Durbar of 1911. Despatches on the Chango of 
Capital. The Chiefs' Conference . War Conference. 

With Index and 54 illustrations. 

Rb. Two ; To Subscribers of “ The Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 


Bombay Guardian : — We have to thank those most enterprising 
publishers, Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., of Madras, for a pile 
of useful little books. This is the firm that brings out The Indian 
Review, That firm has stepped entirely out of the common run 
of Indian publications, and in place of supplying a market— work 
which always affords room for fresh enterprise — it has oreated a 
market, by boldly devising and turning out books which people 
ought to want and soon learn to want. 


€r. A. Natesan & Go.. Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



Wacha’s Speeches and Writings. 


C0NTENT8. 

Indian ' twJ" Presideati f Addresa, Calcutta, 1901, Evolution of 
i n n Wo * Science of Commerce. ; 8tray thoughts on the 8tudy 
of Eoonoimofl ; Statistical and Economic Study among Indians : 
Indian Railway Pinanoe ; Indian Military Expenditure; The 
Indian Commercial Congress ; Agricultural Banks in India ; The 

^T'> Q ' ,e86TO o Addr0P * e3 the Millownera’ Association. 
Bombay Congress Reception Committee’s Addresses, Simultane- 

tw S i? X ^ mina - 10,1S ' Tfae Indun C,vil Service. Evidence before the 
Commission, Appendix. Index with a portrait. Bound 


The Hindu.— 8) r Dinshaw’s forte is, as is well-known, finanoe 
and it is not surprising that out of 19 selections about 15 directly 
relate tc finance and constitute an exposition of his views ou the 
Indian financial questions. 


Lucknow Advocate.— It is a storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation. 


Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the u I.R, ” Rb. 2-8. 


SURENDRANATH BANERJEA’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

An up-to-date collection of the speeches of the Hon, Mr. 
Burendranath Banerjea. It contains his many important Con- 
gress Speeches including his two Presidential Addresses, hie 
'Speeches in the Viceregal Council, and several important ones 
delivered both in India and in England during his visits to that 
country in connection with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work. 

New India , — Messrs. G. A. Nateson & Co., of Madras, have 
done well to have brought out a handy edition of his speeohes and 
writings at the present time when public thought requires all the 
material it oan possibly obtain for its stimulation. 

Price Rs 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R, ” Rs. 2-8. 


'Gk A, Nabeaan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras* 




INDIAN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
THE GROWTH OP' INDIAN NATIONALISM. 

BY HON. AMYIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

CONTENTS*. — Introductory. The Geneai9 of Political Move- 
ment in India. The Early Friends of India. The Indian Press. 
The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds Lifted. The Dawning 
Light. The Inauguration and the Father of the Congress. The 
First Session of the Congress. The Career of the Congress. The 
Surat Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Work in 
England. The Congress : A National Movement The 8uocess of 
the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. The Indian Unrest and 
its Remedy. The Depression. The Reorganisation of the Congress. 
The Reconstruction of the Indian Civil Scrvioe. The Indian 
Representation in British Parliament, India in Partv politics. 
The Educational Problem. India and the War. Th»* New spirit 
and Self-Government for India. Appendices, Index and Illus- 
trations. 

New India , — A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from 
cover to cover it is useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration and 
hope. The well informed author begius at the beginning : not 
only at the laying of the foundation stone of the Congress but 
prior to that period even. 

A New and XJp-to-date edition. 

Price Rb. 3. To Subscribers of the “1. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Indian National Congress. 

FULL TEXT OF ALL THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRE88E8 
AND THE RESOLUTIONS PASSED UP-TO-DATE 
Second Edition : Crown 8vo., 1,526 Pages. 

Bound in Cloth and well Indexed. 

The Hindustan Review. — The Indian statesman, politician, 
or publicist could scarcely have at this time of the 7 ear a better 
book oti his shelf than that designated, The Indian National 
Congress. It is obvious thitt no public man or publicist’s book- 
shelf of works of reference can be complete without » copy of 
Mr. Natesan’s excellent compilation of the Congress literature. 
Considering its bulk and matter, it is oheaply priced. 

PBIOE HB. FOUR. TO Bubicrlbert of the “ I.R.” RS. THREE, 


G. A. Natenau & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras- 



Wedderburn’s Speeches & Writings. 

T HE Publishers have made every endeavour to make this collec- 
tion comprehensive and up-to-date. The matter was selected 
by Sir William Wedderburn himself . The first part contains the 
full text of his two Congress Presidential Addresses ; the second, 
all his speeches in the House of Commons ; the third, Miscellaneous 
Speeches on a \anetj of topics relating to India ; the fourth, 

*' Contributions to the Press” on Indian Questions ; tho fifth, 

“ Personalia” being his speeches and writings in appreciation of 
his Indian and European friends ; and the sixth, ‘‘ Replies to 
Addresses and Entertainments” in India and England. In part 
Beven, entitled ‘ Appreciate ns,” we have a selection cf tributes 
paid to Sir William’s seivices to India by his numorcua English 
and Indian friends and admirers. 

Part I. CongreBB Speeches : Presidential Addresses, Bombay 
Congress, 1889 ; anc Allahabad Congress. 1930. 

Part II. Speeches In the HouBe of Commons— Simultaneous 
Examinations. The Condition of the people of Inoia, Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry for India, Indian Expenditure. The Govern- 
ment’s Policy in Cbitral. Speech on the Indian Budget, 1895. The 
Retention of Chitral, The Cotton duties and the Indian poor. 
Indian Troops at Suakin. The Maharajah of Jhalawar. The 
Scrutiny of Indian Accounts, The Condition of the Indian Masses. 
The Problem of the Indian Rayat. The Condition of India. The 
Poverty of India. The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Parliament and 
Indian Affairs. The Famine in India. The Indian Buoget, 1900. 

Part HI. Miscellaneous Speeches: 

Part IY. Contributions to the Press : 

Part Y. Personalia: 

Part YI. Replies to Addresses: 

Part YU. Appreciations : 

Indian Social Reformer.—- The volume should be in every 
collection of books bearirg on Indian political and administrative 

reform. 

With a portrait and Index. Cloth bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “ I.R. ” Rs. 2-8. 

E5" The annual subscription to the “ Indian Review M is 
Rs, 5 (Five) only including postage Subscription can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the" Review ” send 
postage stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to G. A, Natesan 
<& Co., Publishers, Madras. Phase note that cut lent issues are 
not given as specimen copies. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



Indian Political Literature. 

Gandhi’s Speeches and Writings. — Second Edition, considerab- 
ly enlarged ; with a sketch of his life and aareer and several 
portraits aud illustrations : Indexed. Cloth Bound. Rs. 3. To 
Subscribers of “I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Governance of India. — As it is and as it may be : A hand- 
book of Progressive Politics. By B*bu Govmda Das. Prioe Rs. 3. 
To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Surendranath Banerjea’s Speeches and Writings.— Com- 
prehensive collection. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of" I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Wacha’B Speeches and Writings.— Comprehensive collection. 
Price Rs. 3- To Subscribers of “ I R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Wedderburn’s Speeches and Writings. — An up-to-date collec- 
tion. Prioe Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.tt.” Rs. 2-8. 

The Depressed Glasses. — A symposium by His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Barodi and several eminent Indians and Englishmen. 
Second Edition. Price Re. 1-4 as. To Subson cars of “I.R.” Re. 1. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings. — Second Edition. 
Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R,” Rs. 2 8. 

Gokhale’s Speeches.— Cloth bound. Price Rs. 3. To Subscri- 
bers of “I.R.” Ks. 2-8. 

The Indian National Congress.- A new and up-to-date edition. 
Pull text of all the Presidential Addresses, Resolutions, Portraits 
of all the Congress Presidents. With an Index. Rs. 4. To 
Subsori bers of “ I.R,” Rs. 3. 

Delhi: The Capital of India. — Second Edition Revised and 
enlarged with 51 illustrations. Price Rs. 2. T> Subscribers of the 
“I.R.” Re. 1-8. 

Barojini Naidu’a Speeches and Writings. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, Price Ro. 1-1 as. To Subscribers of 
“I.R.” Re. 1. 

Montagu’s Indian Speeches.— A new and up-to-date edition, 
Prioe Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “I.R.” Re, 1-4. 

Morley’a Indian Speeches. — Crown 8vo. Revised and enlarged. 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

Indian National Evolution. By Amvioa Charan Muzumdar. 
New Edition Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Rash Behari Ghose's Speeches and Writings. Second Edition 
Re 1-4. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re 1. 

King George’s Speeches on Indian Affairs. Second Edition. 
Prioe Re. 1. To Subscribers of “I. R.” As. 12. 

Besant’s Speeches and Writings on Indian Questions. Price 
Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. _______ 

G. A. Natas'in & Go., Publishers, Goorgo Town, Madras. 



The “Friends of India” Series. 


This is a new Seiies of short biographical sketches of eminent 
men who have laboured for the good of India, whioh the Publishers 
venture to thmk will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical literature of the country. These biographies are bo 
wntteu as to form a gallery of portraits of permauent interest to 
the student as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the “ Friends of India” on Indian Affairs 
arc given in the sketches. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 


LORD MORLEY 

Lord ripon 

Sir William Wedderburn 
Mrs. Annie besant 
Lord Minto 
Edmund Burke 
Charles Bradlaugh 
John Bright 


Henry Fawcett 
Mr. a. 0. HUME 
Sir Henry Cotton 
Lord Macaulay 
Sister Nivedita 
Rev. Dr. Miller 
Sir Edwin Arnold 
Lord Hardinge 


The Leader : — Will be a welcome addition to the political 
and historical literature of the country. 

The Modern Review' On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories are 
told in a lively and interesting manner with short extracts from 
notable speeches delivered. The senes should be welcome to the 
•publia. 

Foolscap 8 Yo. Price Annas Four Each. 


Indian Tales: Amusing Reading. 


NEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF RAYA & APPAJI 
TALES OF K0MAT1 WIT 
TALES OF TENNALI RAMA 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS 


TALES OF MARIADA RAMAN 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 
MA1TREYI : A VEDIC STORY 
VEMANA ; THE TELUGU POET 


Price Annas Four Each. 


G. A. Natosan & Co.. Publishers, Georgs Town. Madras. 



DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES ON 

“THE INDIAN REVIEW.” 

I 

Lord Horley. — I have read it with interest and appreciation. 

Sip Herbert Roberts, M. P. — Let me congratulate you oc 
the admirable editorials of this interesting monthly. I appreciate 
highly your many services to the cause of progress in India. 

Mr. Fredric Harrison — Enterprising “ Review,” which seeme 
likely to bring Great Britain to our fellow-citizens in India more 
olosely together. 

Dr. A, M. Falrbairn — It is excellent and well written, and 
distinguished by a love of truth and right. 

Rev. G. F. Andrews, M.A., Delhi.-' I rtad the Review month 
by month with the greatest interest and alwajs find more solid 
matter in it, especially on the economic side in which I am 
specially interested than in any other Indian Journal. 

Sir Henry Cotton.— Allow me to express to you the admiratiou 
I feel foi your energy in literary production and the valuable 
service you are thereby rendering to your fellow, country men. 

F. H. Bkrine, I G.S. — It is fully up to the level of high class 
literature m this country. 

Vincent A Smith. — Excellent Magazine. 

Sir William Wcdderhurn.— An excellent Madras magazine. 

Mr. Henry Bradley.— Ably conducted Journal. 

Mr. H. Samuel Smith, Editor, “Tropical Life.”~-Your 
xnagazm* is ceria’r*} most useful and its pages give one a great 
deal of information on Indian topics. 1 study it in the Bamo way 
that I do tin Review of Reviews at homo. 

C. W E. Cotton, Esq , 1. C. S.— The success of the Indian 
Review must be a groat source of pride to you. 

Henry W. Neyinson — I admire your Review immensely. I 
always read it with interest. 

Sip D. E. Wacha. — A Magazine of excellent literary ability 
and conducted with great success. A storeheuae of varied informa- 
tion on political, econrmical, literary and other subjects The 

subscriber is compensated a hundredfold. I would confidently 
commend so useful a Magazine to every educated person. 

IS" The annual subscription to the Indian Review is Rs. 5 (Five) 
only including postage. Foreign 10s Subscriptions can commence 
from any month. If you have not already seen the Review send postage 
stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to 0. A. Natesan <& Co., 
Madras. Current issues will not be given as specimen copies* 


G. A. Nateaan & Co., Publishers, George Towo, Madras. 



THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA. 

A BAND-BOOK OF PROGRESSIVE POLITICS 

BY GOYINDA DAS 

Bftbu Govida Das’s book on tho “Governance of India ” offere 
a constructive scheme of roform in the Indian constitution. The 
book is full of original and fruitful observations, the result of the 
author’s continuous study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades. With the help uf apt quotations gathered from rare 
publications, defects in the system of administration are driven 
home and ways shown by which the defects could be eliminated 
and the system improved. “ The Governance of India ” is a 
hand-book of living practical politics, a vade mecum for active 
politicians which no one, official or non-official— interested in the 
reform of the Indian administration— can afford to neglect. 

The Rangoon Mail ,— The interesting feature is the scheme by 
the author touching the relationship of the Feudatory India to 
the Imperial Government which is rarely considered by Indian 
politicians and which is the most important consideration in any 
scheme of reform for India. The book will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Reformer . — Babu Govmda Das’s book is one of 
the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best informed treatises on 
the subjeot of Governance of India that we have come across. We 
heartily commend Babu Govinda Das’s book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to our meagre literature oil Indian politics. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth Bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 


Saints of India Scries. 


* This is a now series of short sketches dealing with tho lives of 
the most eminent saints that have risen in India, These lives 
are all based on tho original aocount and biographies to be found 
in the several Indian languages. Each book al?.o contains a 
special account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches consists in the 
numerous and choice quotations from the poems and utterances 
of these saints. Each volume has a fine frontispiece. 


Dnyaneshwar 

Namdev 

Ekanath 

Ramdas 

Tukakam 

Tulsidas* 


Nammalvar 

APPAR 

Nanda 

Kabir 

Chaitanya 

VlVEKANANDA 


VALLABACHARYA 

NANAK 

GURU GOVIND 
PAYANANDA 
BAM A KRISHNA 
RAMTIRATH 


Price Four Annas each. 


0- A. NatesaD & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



MAH ARTS, INDUSTRIES 4 AGRICULTURE. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Prof. V. G. 
Kale, Eergussoti College, Poona, Second Edition. Price Re. 1-8. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review, ” Re. 1-4. 

The SwadeBhi Movement. A Symposium by Representative 
Indians and Anglo-Indians Second Edition, Re. 1-4. To Sub- 
scribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Seodick R. Sayani, 
With an imroducLion oy Sir Vit.ildas D. unnd.tr Tbackersey. 
Second E ntmii Reused and enlarged. Re. 1. To Subscribers of 
the “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industries and Education. By E. B. 
Havell, Re. 1 -1. To Subscribers of t.ha “I R ” Re. 1. 

Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition ) By Mahadev 
Goviud R in tuu. P .o« K*». 2 To Subsonuers of the “ 1 R.” Re. 1-8. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, M.A. Second Edition. 
Re. 1. To Sub- ' rio'irs of ihe “I.R.” As. 12. 

Lift-Irrigation By A. Chatterton. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Price Rs. 2. To SubsoriDers of “ I.R.” Re. l*-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture.— Some Lessons 
from America By Gathelyne Singh. Second Edition. Price Re. 1. 
To Suoscribers of the ** Indian Review,” Aa. 12. 
n . 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

Views of representative Indians and Anglo-Indians. 
Conttins among others, the views of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
H.H. the Gaekwar of B iroda, H. H the Maharaja of Dharbunga, 
G. K. Gokb.tld, Dr. Sir Rash Behan Ghose, Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhov Euralmn, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 8ir R. N. Mookerjea, 
Sir D. E. Waoha, Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, Hon. 
Paudit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs, BeBant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. 

■ Surendratiath Banorjea, and also of Lord Mmto, Lord Carmichael, 
Lord Ampr>bill, niiR. 

The Javie Jamshed —Worthy of special study. 

Tne Christian Patriot . — Ought to bo in the hatids of every 
newspaper man and of every one who wants to know someibiug 
about India's industrial position. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge t K. C. I. E . — Students of eoonoinios 
and of social science throughout the world owe a deep debt of 

■ gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for the admirable Benes of littla 
volumes containing all these valuable speeches and essays. 

Second Edition , Revised and Enlarged, 

Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of 14 I.R. ” Re. 1. _ 

G. A. Natoaau & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madr* 0 * 



NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 

To the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras, all those who take any interest at all in contempo- 
rary events in India which will in the future form its history are 
thankful for their publications. Not content with the editing and 
publishing of a first class monthly like the Indian Review, has 
written, edited and published a number of books and pamphlets 
which do oredit not only to his scholarship, but also to his business 
capacity. He has published short biographioal sketches of many 
eminent Indians. They arc a series of uniform booklets, each with 
a frontispiece and any one of winch can be bought for the modest 
sum of two aunas or four annas. He has published collec- 
tions of the presidential and inaugural addresses that havo been 
delivered at the different Congresses. * * * * * 

He has published symposiums of views of cffieials and non- 
officials. Indians and Europeans on such subjects as Sedition, 
the Swadeshi Movement, and the National Congress. By 
collecting the speeches arid wruings of Dr. Rash BihariGhose, 
Swami Vivekauanda. the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Lord Morley. he has done a distinct service to both the jounger 
and elder generations of Indians ; for, these are books which the 
younger psoplo like to have constantly by their side to study and 
the elders to refer to occasionally. It is very seldom indeed that 
we see business capacity in a literary man, but Mr, Natesan seems 
to be one of those very few men who combine in themselves both 
of thoso capacities. — The Indian People Leader, Allahabad. 

The Indian Review 

Extremely interesting and well worth rending, —Celestial 
Empire, Shanghai. 

A magazine, every intelligent European should read. — Simla 
News. 

Does credit to its enterprising publishers.— Indian Magazine 

and Review, 

Always interesting and instructive magazine. —Free Lance, 

That admirably conducted journal. — India, 

A mine of solid and interesting information on Indian affairs 
—Japan Daily Mail. 

This Excellent Magazine, full of good things,'— Bom bay 
Chronicle. 

Has oome to oooupy a prominent place in the front ranks 
°f Indian periodical literature.— Madras Mail. 

Eaoh edition appears to be an improvement on former,- 
D arjeelin g Visitor. 

0- A. Natesan & Co., Publishers. George Town. Madras. 



THE INblAN PRESS ON 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

"There is no periodical in India which approaches it for the 
money . — Educational Review. 

Well-known monthly Magazine . — The Bengalee. 

This excellent Review . — The Telegraph. 

Quite indispensable to every student of Indian politios. — Phoenix , 
Karachi . 

A store-house of pleasant and instructive reading,— Tribune. 

A model publication. — Punjabee. 

A marvel of cheapness. — Weekly Chronicle . 

Gives a rich and nourishing menu month after month .— West 
Coast Spectator . 

FiXcelleni monthlv. — Amrita Bazaar Patrika. 

‘'The Indian Review” may be called the Review of Reviews 
for India. Undoubtedly a jem of its kind and no oultured Indian 
cares to be without it. — Sanjvartaman , Bombay. 

Deservedly enjoys a great popularity. — Lawyer , Allahabad. 

Coming to the fore as a type of up-to-date journalism . — Moslem 
Chronicle. 

It deserves to rank with some of the best English and American 
Reviews. — Abkari. 

Deserving of liberal patronage , — Hast Goftar and Stayaprakash. 

As fresh, typical and informing as ever.— Parsi. 

Indeed the Magazine for the million. — Kaisar-i-Htnd, Bombay. 

A monthly magazine of uncommon merit . — Bombay Guardian. 
Improves each month . — Rangoon Times. 

The premier review and magazine of India — Bassein News. 

There is in the Indian Review subject i or all readers . — Indian 
Textile Journal. 

Full of live articles. — Capital. 

One of the best of its kind in India. — Commerce , Calcutta. 

In matter it is voluminous, and in scope wide . . . Bhowa 

a wonderful catholicity . — Calcutta Review. 

Ably edited, capitally turned out . — Ceylon Independent. 

A journal of immense influence and popularity .— Ceylon Lav) 
Review, . . _ 

One of the brightest and most readable periodicals in India. 

Advocate of India. 

The annual subscription to the “ Indian Review ” is -Bs* ^ 
{Five) only including postage. Subscription can commence front 
any month . If you have not already seen the “ Review ' " sen 
postage stamps for As. Four for a specimen copy to G. A. Natesan 
d Co., Publishers ,* Madras. Current issues are not given as 
specimen copies . 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



A PATRIOTIC INDIAN FIRM OF PUBLISHERS. 

We do not think we are guilty of any exaggeration when we 
say that there is no Indian firm of publishers which oan surpass 
Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., of Madras, in point of utilitarian 
enterprise of a most patriotic character, The firm’s great aim ie 
how best and most expeditiously to serve the public. Is a Congress 
held? Why, immediately within two weeks we aro greeted with a 
handsome portable volume of the proceedings, neatly printed, at 
the most moderate price, such as to be withm the reach of the 
poorest reader. 8imilary with the proceedings of all other Con- 
ferences and Leagues. But what is more praiseworthy is the desire 
to acquaint the rising generation of youth with the utterances of our 
leading public men who have already borne the brunt and heat of 
the day. For instance, it is a fact that the annual reports of our 
Indian National Congress, specially the Presidential Addresses, 
are out of print. Many inquiries are made with the Joint 
Secretaries for these but they havo regretfully to disappoint them. 
To meet suo^ a growing demand, Messrs. Natesan & Co. have 
issued an excellently got-up volume of 1526 pages containing 
the origin and growiu of our great National Political Institution, 
full text of ah tne Presidential Addresses wj -to-date, reprint of all 
the Congress Resolutions, extracts from the Addresses of Weloomo 
by Chairmen of Reception Committees and not a ole utterances 
besides the portraits of all Congress Presidents. This, indeed, iB a 
distinct patriotio service which we dare say every true sou of India 
will greatly appreciate. It is a capital handbook of the Congress — 
a veritable vade mecum and ought to find an extensive sale at only 
4 rupees a copy which iB cheap enough in all conscience. * * * 

We repeat, all Indians should feel exceedingly grateful for all these 
valuable publications at cheap prices to Messrs . Natesan & Co. 
But we know how ardent, modest, and sober a partriot is the bead 
of this most enterprising ludian firm. Mr. G. A. Natesan, who is 
an University graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere 
in the publication of cheap, useful, and handy Indian literature. 
We wish him and his firm every prosperity. — The Kaiser-i-hind, 
Bombay. 

KEY. J. T, SUNDERLAND, Toronto, Canada.— “ I read 
your ‘Review’ with great interest and profit, It seems to me able 
and candid, and well adapted to give such information about Indife 
as is needed in this part of the world, but which we have so few 
opportunities for gaining * * * I wish the ‘ Indian Review’ could 
be plaoed in many public libraries iu Canada, the United States 
and England. It would do a silent but telling work.” 

THE LATE Mil. WILLIAM DIGBY, G.I.E. • * “In its way— 
an admirable way — I think the ‘Review’ which emanates from 
Madras, is an exceptionally interesting monthly publication, and 
I congratulate Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
Review,* but on the excellence of its lea d,” 

O.A. Natesan & Oo., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT INDIANS. 


A Series of Uniform Bioklefcg e*oh wich a Portrait giving a 

8ucoinct biographical sketch and containing copious extracts 
from the speeches and writings of the personages described. 


Toru Dutt 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Miobael Madhusudan Dutt 

Dadabhai Naoroji 

Sir P. M. Mehta 

Dinahaw Bdulji Wacha 

Mabadev Govmd Ranade 

G. K. Gokhale 

Dr. Ranh Behari Ghoae 

Data Dajpat Rai 

Ravi Varma 

K. T. Teiaug 

Burendranath Banerjea 

Romesh Chunder Dutt 

Ananda Mohan Bose 

W. C- Bonnerjee 

Dal Mohun Ghose 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

Sir J. G. Bose 

Dr. P. C Ray 

Sir T. Mutbusami Iyer 

Devendranath Tagore 

Prof, D, K. Karve 


Budruddin Tyabji 
Sir 8yed Ahmed 
Sir 8yed Amir Ali 
H. H. The Aga Khan 
Sir S. 8ubramama Iyer 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
M. K. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Babu Kristo Das Pal 
R. N Mudholkar . 

V. Krifthnaswami Aiyar 
Dawau O. Rangaoharlu 
Rahimtnlla Mobaraed Sayani 
Tswara Chandra Vidyasagar 
Behramji M. Malabari 
Sir C. 8*nkaran Nair 
H. H The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Sir N. G. Chandavarbar 
J. N. Tata 
8asipada Banerji 
Y. K. Chiplankar 
Kenhab Chunder Sen 
Pratap Cbundra Muzumdar 
8ir S. P. Sinba 


The Ouzerati :—Many of our oouutryinen are deeply indebted 
to the bead of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, for the valuable publications they hav.e been plaoing 
before the Indian publio dealing with important questions of 
oon temporary interest or with the lives and oareers of some of 
our foremost Indians, both ancient and modern. We do not 
think there is any other publishing house in India that has 
attempted what Mr. NateBan has done with so much success 
during the last four years to instruot publio opinion by means of 
handy, oheap and useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a 
man of literary attainments but endowed with business oapaoity 
and sound discernment. He oertainly deserves to be congratulat- 
ed on the suooeas of his useful publications. 

Foolscap 8 Vo. Price As. Four eaoh. 

G. A. NateBan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 


NATESAN’S_NEW BOOKS 
Famous Parsees 

A* politicians, philanthropists, captains of Industry, 
as energetic citizens of a common country, many 
Parsees have made their mark and it is but fitting 
that a record ihould be made of their lives. Contents: 
SirJ. Jeejeebhoy, Fraroji Cowar ji Baneji, Naorouji 
Ferdoonji, Byramji Jeejeebhoy, Sir Dinshaw Petit, 
8. 8. Bengalee, Dadubhai Naoroji, K. R. Caraa, J. N, 
Tata, Sir D. E. Wacha, Sir M. M. Mehta, Sir M. M. 
Bhownaggree. B. M. Malabari, and Sir J. J. Modi. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of “ I, R." Rs. 2 8. 

Tales from Sanskrit Dramatists 

These ten tales which range over the vast field of 
Sanskrit Drama from the age of Bhasa down to 
Visakhadatta, are written on the lines of Lamb's Tales. 
Contents : — Vision of Vasavadatta, Avimaraka, Sakun- 
tala, Malavikagnimitra, |Vikramoorvasiya Mriccha- 
katika, Malati-Madhava, Nagananda, Ratnavali, and 
Mudrarakthasa. 

Price Rs, 2. To 8ubs. of “ I. R." Re. 18. 

Mahatma Gandhi: 

THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 

An enlarged and up-to date edition of his life and 
teachings with an account of bis activities in South 
Africa and India, hia Great March in connection with 
“ Salt Satyagraha ”, his arrest and internment, 
the Blocombe interview, Sapru-Jayakar Negotiations* 

Price Re. 1. To Subs, of U I. R." As. 12. 

Sakuntala 

BT KAMALA 8ATTHIANADHAN, M.A. 

Tbit book oan be read with profit by students and 
others who cannot study the original in Sanskrit. 

Price As. 6 net. 

MissMayo’s Motherlndia: 

A Rejoinder. By K. Natarajan. With an introduc- 
tion by Mr. G. A. Natesan and criticisms of 
Tagore, Gandhi, Besant, eto. Fifth edition. 

As. 12. To Subs, of the “ I. R. M As. 10. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Natesan’s National Literature 


21 Uniform Cloth-Bound Volumes 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF 

Swami Vivekananda 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy 

Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sabtri 

Sarojini Naidu 

Sir .i . C Bose 

Dr. P. C. Ray 

Dr Annie Besant 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rinha 

Sir William Wedderrurn 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 

8URENDRANATH BaNERJEA 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha 

Price of each Vol. Re. 3. Three. 

To Sube. of the “ L R. M Re. 2-8 each. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

Famous Parsls. Biographical sketches of politicians, 
philanthropists, captains of industry, etc. Re. 3. 

Eminent Mussalmans Biographical sketches of Mus- 
lim Statesmen, Poets, Reformers, Jurists Rs. 3. 

Indian Christians. Biographical sketches of poets, 
publicists, Ministers of the Church etc. With 13 
illustrations.* Rs. 3. 

Indian Statesmen. Biographical sketches of famous 
Dewans and Prime Ministers of Indian States. With 
17 portraits. Rs. 3, * 

Indian Scientists Biographical sketches with an 
account of their Researches, Discoveries and Inven- 
tions, Illustrated Ks. 3. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discoursed. 
By the Eastern and Western Disciples of Rama* 
krishna— Vivekananda Rs. 3. 

Hinduism. By B&bu Govlnda Das. Cloth bound. 
450 pages. Rs. 3 

Indian National Evolution. By Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar. Rs. 3. 

The Governance of India. By Govinda Das. Rs. 3. 

To Subs of the Indian Review Rs. 2-8 each. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




TALES FROM SANSKRIT DRAMATISTS 


THE FAMOUS PLAYS OF 

Kalidasa, Bhasa, Sri Harsha, Sudraka, Bhavabhutl, 
and Visakhadatta 

ON THE MODEL OF LAMB'S TALES. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION IJT 

Sir C. V. KUMAR AS VV AMI SASTRI 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna Dr. Situramania Sastri 

Dr. S. K. De, m.a. Vidvan G. I. Somayaji 

Dr. Kunhan Raja, m.a. T. L. Krisunaswami Iyer 

Kamada Satthi an adman, m.a. 

«*iHESE tales which range over the vast field of 
^ Sanskrit Drama from Bhasa down to Visakhadatta, 
written on the lines of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
are intended to bring the treasures of the classics within 
reach of the lay reader. They are prefixed with short 
sketches of the respective authors coupled with critical 
notes on the Plays concerned. And they are told in 
easy and elegant English which must be particularly 
attractive to students in our schools and colleges. They 
ipresei&t the original in a frcBh and vigorous style. 

DETAILED CONTENTS 


VISION OF VASAVADATTA 
AVIMARAKA 
SAJLU1WALA 
MALAVIKAQNIMITRA 
VIJCR AMO RVASI YA 


MRICCHAKATIKA 

MALATI-MADUAVA 

NAOANANDA 

RATNAVALI 

MUDRARAKSIIASA 


Price Rs. Two. 

To Subscribers of the Indian Review Re. U8. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



MAHATMA GANDHI 

THE MAN & HIS MISSION 

enlarged aod up to-date edition of his life' 
and teaching# with an account of his activities 
in South Africa and India, and hii Great March in 
connection with the “ Salt Satyagraha’*, his arrest and 
internment, famous Sapru —Jayakar Negotiations. etc. 

WITH APPRECIATIONS BY 
The Rt. Hon.Sastri, Tagore, Romani Holland, 

Rev. Holmes, Sarojini Naidu, Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Millie Graham 
Polak, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Bishop White- 
head,Mr. George Slocomhe.Mr. H.N. Brailsford. 
OPINIONS 

**A thoroughly accurate, well-informed and sym- 
pathetic sketch by one of Mahatma Gandhi’s closest 
personal friends.*’ — C. F. Andrews. 

*• I like it immensely/* — Richard B Qregg. 

•* A timely book '* — The Sunday Times. 

8th Edition. PRICE RUPEE ONE. 

To Subs, of “I. R.’ Annas Twelve. 

Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 

by m. k. Gandhi. 

HIT is certainly my good fortune that this booklet 
* of mine is receiving wide attention. In my 
opinion it is a book which can be put into the hands of 
a child.*’ — (Mr. Gandhi in the “ Young India 
A Cheap, Popular Edition. Price As. 8. 

To Subscribers of tke “ Indian Review,** As. 6, 

Gandhi : An Indian Patriot in S. Africa 

BY THE REV. -T. DOKE 

A cheap, popular edition. Says Lord a mpthill in his 
Introduction : — “ The subject of the sketch, Mr. 
Gandhi, has been denounced even by responsible 
persons, as an ordinary agitator ; A perusal of these 
pages ought to dispel any such notions from the mind 
of any man who has been misled into entertaining 
them. An inspiring biography by a Christian divine. * 
Re. 1. To Subs, of “ I. R.** As. 12. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



FAMOUS PARSECS 

fp AR8EES have played a leading and honourable part 
in the public life of India. They are the pioneers 
of India’s progress in many directions. As politicians, 
philanthropists, captains of industry, as energetic 
citizens of a common ounfcry, many Parsees have 
made their ma p k and it is but fitting that a record 
should ba made of their activities and achievements. 

CoNrENT3: — J. Jeejsebhoy, Banaji. Naorouji 
Ferdoonji, Byramji Jeejeebbo/, Sir Dinahaw Petit, 
8 B. Bengalee, Dadabhai Naor<>ji, K. R. Gama, J. N. 
Tata, Sir D E. Warha, Mehta, Sir M, M. Bhownsg- 
gree, Malabari, and Sir J. J. Modi. With portraits. 
Cloth Bound. Price Rs. Three. 

To Subscribers of Indian Review." Rs. 2-8. 


INDIAN CHRISTIANS 

Poets, Publicists , Reformers, Educationists , 
Ministers of the fJhurch in India. 

CONTENTS:— K. M Banerji, Rev., Lai Behari Day, 
Ramachandra, ML M. Datta. Rev. W. T. 8atthiana- 
dban, Dr. Imad-ud-din, Nehemiah Goreh, K. C. 
Banerjea. Paudita Ramabhai, Rajah Sir flarnam 
Singh, Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikanu Pillai, 
Narayan Varain Tilak, Principal Rudra, and 
Sadhu iSundar Singh. With thirteen illustrations. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs of the “ 1. R,” Rs. 2-8.’ 


EMINENT MUSSALMANS 

Among the sketches in this volume are:— Sir Syed 
Ahmed, Sir Salar Jung, Nasvab Moh»in-ul-mulk, 
Badruddin Tyabji, R&himtulU Muhamed Sayani, 
Syed Mahmood, Hyed Amir Ali, The Aga Khan, Sir 
Muhammad Shafi. Sir Ali Imam, Syed Hasan Imam, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 
Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
Justice Shab Din, Sir Maboraed Iqbil. Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah, Sit' Abbas Ali Baig, Mahomed Ali Jinnah, 
8ir Abdur Rahim, Mr H.vdari and the *\li Brothers. 

With the Portraits of ali Price Rs. Three 
To Subscribers of** Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras* 



INDIAN SCIENTISTS 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

OF 

Dr. MAHENDRALAL 8IRGAR 
SIR JAGADISH C. BOS R 
SIR PRAFOLLA CHANDRA RAY 
Dr. R i r c. v, raman 
PROF. RaMACHANDRA 

srinivasaramanujan 
AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
RESEARCHES, DISCOVERIES & INVENTIONS 
a companion volume to the lives of the many 
eminent Indians hitherto published, this volume 
containing the sketches of distinguished Indian Scien- 
tists will be specially welcome. Modern Indian scien- 
tists. brought up in the experimental methods of the 
West 4 are proving to the world that they could 
pursue science not only for itself but for 
its application to the benefit of mankind.” The- 
lives of Prof. Ramachandra and Ramanujan 
show the heights to which speculation in 
the field of abstract science reached in India. 

Price Rs. Three, 

To Subs, of the “ Indian Review.** Rs. 2-8. 

_Sir Jagadish Chunder Bose 

HI8 LIFE, DISCOVERIES AND WRITINGS 

T HE matter of this volume has been oarefully select- 
ed ’and arranged under three headings. Educa- 
tional, General, Scienoe. The book is prefixed with 
an exhaustive account of his life and achievements. 
Price Ri, Three. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review.** Rs. 2-8* 

Dr. P. C. Ray 

HIS ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
Price Rs, Thres. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review/’ Rs. 2-8. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




The Life and Teachings of Buddha 

BY THE ANAGAR1KA DHaRMAPALA 
£,HI3 ia a clear and concise account of the life and 
V Teachings of Lord Buddha written by a well* 
known Buddhist authority and in a style especially 
intended for non-Buddhists. The book is bound to 
be widely read and appreciated. The author cull# 
freely from the authentic life and sayings of the 
Buddha in Pali. Appendix: Buddha’s denunciation. 
(Extracts from “The Life of Buddha "by Bodhisatva). 

Price As. 12. To Subs, of the “ I.R,” As. 10. 


Life and Teachings of Muhammad 


AHMED 8HAFI AND YAKUB HASAN 
jSbN this brief sketch an attempt is made to present 
<6 an outline of the chief incidents that marked the 
career of a great world-personality. The Teachings of 
the Prophet will be particularly interesting. 

Price As. 12. To Subs, of the “ I.R.” As. 10. 


Temples, Churches and Mosques 

BY Mr. YAKUB HASAN 
f this remarkable volume Mr. Yakub Hasan has> 
o attempted to give a kaleidoscopic view of the 
world's architecture. Every style of Temple, Church, 
or Mosque .architecture is described at length to the> 
accompaniment of no less than 68 illustrations. 
SwaRaJYa : A useful companion to the lay reader. 
New India : A very remarkable production. 
Telegraph: Highly interesting and richly informing. 
Price Re. 1*8. To Subs, of “ I.R.” Re. 1-4. 

G. A. NATESAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS. 



Hindu Ethics 

PRINCIPLES OF 

HINDU RELIGIO-SOCIAL REGENERATION 
BY BABU GOVINDA DA8 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY BABU BHAGAVAN DA8 

AND A FOREWORD BY 

Dr. ganganath jha, m.a., D.Lirr. 

Vice-Chancellor , Allahabad University, 

A companion volume to the author*! book on 
Hinduism. It is critical of current Hindu beliefs and 
lays down lines along which reform should proceed. 

The Mahratta : Undoubtedly well worth being read 
by thinkers and social reformers. 

United India and Indian States : One of the most 
thought- provoking books on the subject. 

Price fts. Two. To Hubs, of the “ I.R.** Re. 1-8. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

HINDUISM 

The book de i's with the sources of Hinduism, its 
fundamental teachings, its rites and customs, and it 
will be found invaluable to students of comparative 
Teligion, social r.-fjrmers and legislators. 4.50 pages. 

Cloth b.uad Ra. 3. To Subs. of“I.R" 2-8, 


Governance of India 

^-9 IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE 

It is a hand- book of progressive politios and a vade- 
mecum for active politicians. — Cloth bound. 

Rt. Three. To Bubs, of *• l.R.” Re. 9-8 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 





8PEECHES AND WRITINGS 

OF 

SWAM I VIVE KAN AN DA 

A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 
WITH A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
ia an exhaustive and cnraprehemive collection 
^ of the work* of Swami Vivekinanda. It con- 
tain*, among others, his eloquent character-sketch of 
“ My Master his celebrated lecture at the great 
Parliament of Religion* at Chicago ; all the import- 
ant and valuable speeches, addreises and discourses 
delivered in England, America and India on Guana 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta, and 
Hinduism; a choice collection of the contributions of 
the Swarai to various pipers and periodical* hitherto 
not available in book form ; some of his private letter* 
to friends; and a aeleetion from hi* beautiful poems. 
7th Edition. With Two Portraits and Appreciations. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subs, of the “ I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 


THE MISSION OF OUR MASTER 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

BV THE EASTERN AND WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF RAViAKRlSHNA— VlVilUNANDi 

Principal Contents : 

VIVEKANAND A < BllAHM AN ANDA 
ABHiSDANANDASsARADANANDA 

trigunatitaSturyananda 

BOOHAN AND aSkRIPANANDA 

vi rajananda“sharva nanda 

N 1 V E DIT AsDEVAUATA 
MISS W A L D 0 £ PAR A M AN A N D A 
Price Rs. 3 (Throe), 

To Subscriber* of the “ Indiau Review.'* R*. 2-8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




SANKARA S SELECT WORKS 

With Sanskrit Text and English Translation 
BY Mr. S. VENKA.TARA.MA.NAN 

Content* — Hymn to Hari : The Ten- Versed Hymn ; 
Hymn to Daksbinamurthi ; Direct Realization ; lhe 
Century of Verse* ; Knowledge of Self; Commentary 
on the Text ; Definition of one’* own self. 

The Main object of this invaluable publication i* to 
present in simple English, some of the works of Sri 
Sankaracharya in which bo tried to expound in a 
popular style, the philosophy of the non-dualistic 
Vedanta of which he w*s the well-known founder. 

Rs. 2. To Subs, of the • I.R.” Re 1-8. 


.THREE GREAT A CHARY AS 

SANKARA, RAMANUJA AND MADHWA 
attempt to bring under one cover critical 
Q^sketche* of the life and times of these great 
religious leaders and an exposition of their respective 
systems of thought and philosophy. 

Contributors to the volume : 

Pandit Tatvabuahan, Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
Prof. M. Rangacharya, Mr. C. N. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyar, Prof. Rajagopalachari, and Prof. 8. Subba Rao. 

Priee Rs. 2. To Subs, of the •• I.R.” Re. 1-8. 


THE BHAGAVADGITA 

WITH THE TICXT IN DEVAN AG ARI 
AND AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

By Dr. ANNIE BESANT 


^jjJrORE than a lakh of copies of this saored Script- 
cSS* ure of the Hindus have already been sold and 
now another ten thousand copies of this astonishingly 
cheap edition are issued for the benefit of the public. 
The text of the slokas is printed in Devanagari. 

Price per copy, Annas Four, (Foreign 6d.) 

Price of a single copy. by V. P. P. is 7 (Seven) As. 

Two copios 12 As. Three oopies Re. 1-1. 

Four copies. Re. 1-0-0. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Religion and Philosophy 

Prophet Muhammad. Life by Ahmed Shaft. Hie Teach- 
ings by Moulaoa Yakub Hasan. As. 12, To Subs of 
the “ 1. R.” As 10. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha — By the Ar.agarika 
Dharmapala. (New Edition), As. 12. To Subs of the 
“I. R" As, 10. 

Chaitanya to Vivekananda. Lives & Teachings of 
Eminent Saints of Bergat. With 5 portraits. Re. 1-8*. 
To Subs, of the 44 1. R.” Re. 1-4. 

Rammsnd to Ram Tirath — Recounts the lives and 1 
teachings of Ramanand, Kabir, N*nak. Mira Bai, 
Guru Govind, etc, Re. 1-8. To Subs, of “ I. R.” Re, 1-4. 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Govinda Das with an- 
introduction by Babu Bhagavan Das. Revised by Dr. 
Ganganatha Jba. Rs. 2. To Subs, of 44 1. R.” Re. 1-8. 

Hinduism — A Handbook of Hindu Religion. By Babu 
Govinda Das. Cloth bound and Indexed. Rs. 3. 
To Subs, of the 41 J. R." Re. 2 8. 

Leaders of the Brahmo Samaj — Recounts the lives and 
teachings of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, and other Brahmo 
leaders With Seven Portraits. Re. 1-8. To Subs, of 
the “ I. R.” Re. 1-4. 

Sri Krishna's Messages and Revelations -By Baba 
Bharati. Ae, 8. To Hubs, of the “ L. R.” As. 6. 

Light on Life. — Six Spiritual Discourses by Baba 
Bharati. Re. One. To Subs, of the I. R ” As. 12. 

The Mission of Our Master, Essays and Discourses — By 
the Eastern and Western Disciples of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda. Re 3. To Sub*, of the “ I.R." Rs. 2 8. 

Three Great Acharyas — Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhwa. Their Life and Times and ar. exposition of 
their philosophy. Rs. Two. To Subs, of the “ I. R.” 
Re. 1-8. 

Sri Sankaracharya's Select Works. —The text in Sanskrit 
Devanagari type and an English Tranlation. By 8. 
Venkataramanan, B.A. Rs. 2. To Subs, of the “I. R.” 
Re. 1 8. 

Aspects of the Vedants. By various writers. New' 
Edition. Re. L. To Subs, of the ** f R." As 12. 

Essentials of Hinduism— A symposium of leading 
Hindus. As. 12. To Subs of the “ f, R,” As 10. 

Vsishnavite Reformeis oi India. (Critical Sketches). 
By T Rajagopala Cbariar, M a., B.L. Re. 1. To Subs, 
of the “ 1. R." As, 12. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



SAKUNTALA 

RENDERED INTO EASY PROSE 
ON THE MODEL OF LAMB’S TALES 
By KAMALA SATTHIANADIIAN, m.a. 

AKUNTALA is Kalidasa’s master-piece, though he 
is also the author of two other well-known 
plays, Vikramorvasiyam and Malavicagnimitram. In ren- 
dering the play into a prose narrative, Mrs. Satthianadhan 
has borne in mind two great pieces of English Literature, 
namely, Charles Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare”, and 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Cotioh’s “ Historical Tales from Shakes- 
peare ” for her models. For, a mere epitome of the story, 
without the beauty of the similes and metaphors for which 
Kalidasa is famous, will make the story unattractive. The 
authoress has throughout maintained the spirit of the 
original which evoked the appreciation of Goethe, the 
German poet. Innumerable translations of this drama have 
appeared till now, and this new version of a great classic 
is published with a view to acquaint the lay reader, 
with the beauties of Kalidasa, the Indian Shakespeare. 
This book can be read with profit by students 
and others who cannot study the original in Sanskrit. 

Price Annas Six net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES 

BEING STUDIES OF 

KING LEAK, MACBETH, HAMLET & OTHELLO 
By Rev. Dr. WILLIAM MILLER, c.i.e. 

Late Principal , Madras Christian College. 

Dr. Miller does not appear as an annotator or critic. 
He fixes his student’s attention especially on the 
ethical side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to 
him, the plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or 
not, are not calculated merely to amuse. They have 
each u an inner meaning,” a “ central idea,” which 
does the student good to search out and assimilate. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subs. “ I. R ” Re. 1-4. 


<x. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 


EMINENT ORIENTALISTS 

INDIAN. ENGLISH. FRENCH, GERMAN AND AMERICAN 

This is a new ami interesting publication of equal inter- 
est to the scholar and the layman. It is a record of the 
achievements of many European and Indian savants. By 
their »eal for learning and sympathetic understanding of 
ancient literature they have laid hare the treasures of 
ancient cultures and opened the door to a new world of 
thought deeper and subtler than any known to Europe. 

Among the OdentallsL Studied are : Sir William Jones, 
Sir Charles Wilkins, Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, George 
Tournour, Fergusson, Hajendralal Mitra, Telang, Bhau 
l)aji and Indraji, Dr. Buhler, Monier Williams, Max 
Muller, Sir John Fleet, Edwin Arnold, Nivedita, Griffith, 
Whitney, Vincent Smith, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Anun- 
doram Barooah, Bhandarkar, Macdonnel, A. B. Keith, 
Paul Deussen and Sylvain Levi. 

Among the Contributors to ihe volume are : Prof. P. 
Seshadri, Prof. Raddhakrishnan, Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar, Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, Mr. Shumbu Chunder 
Dey, Prof. Suryanarayana, Mr. Vasant Naik, Mr. 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Prof. M. S. Ramaswami' 
Iyengar, Prof. Surya Kumar Bhuyan, Prof. Srinivasa- 
chari, and Mr. D. W. Wickramaratchi. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

The Modern Review In this little volume we have 
been presented with critical sketches of the lives and 
achievements of a number of distinguished scholars 
who have done much to resuscitate India’s lost 
history, and interpret her ancient culture. * * * 

The Times of India 1 The biographies go right down, 
to the present day and give a good deal of informa- 
tion which is not easily available. 

The Leader: — Interesting and stimulating. 

Swarajya : — A true and faithful study of Indian 
Culture. 

Price Rs. 2 (Two). To Subs, ef the “LR." Re. 1-8. 

Bonks are given at concession rates only to subs- 
cribers at *■ The Indian Kevieu." Any one who ivishes 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Rs. Five 
one year's subscription to the Review in advance. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 



MALABAR & ITS FOLK 

By T. K. Gopal Panikkar, B. A. 

With Special Chapters on 

“ The Land System of Malabar'* by Dr. V. K. John, 
and “ The Moplahs” by Mr. Hamid Ali, 

HTS hook is a first attempt at a systematic treit- 
^ ment of the life and institutions ot the peoples 
of Malabar. Mr. Gopal Panikkar writes of his 
compatriots with intimate knowledge born of long 
-study and close association. 

There are twenty-three chapters ia all, besides 
14 A Glossary of terms", and advantage has been 
taken of the issue of this new edition to revise and 
amplify the chapters in the light of recent history. 

Price Rs. Two. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review” Re. 1-8. 


INDIAN TALES 

OF 

FUN, FOLLY & FOLK-LORE 

A COLLECTION OF THE 

Tales of Tennali Raman, Mari ad a Raman, Raj a-Birbal 
and of Komati Wit and Wisdom, The Son-in-law Abroad, 
New Indian Talcs, Tales of Raya and Appajl, and Folk- 
lore of the Telugus. Eight booklets in one single volume. 
New and revised edition. 

Price Re. 1* i. To Subs, of the “ I. R. ” Re. One. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 




Industry, Agriculture & Economics 

Industrial India, By Giya Barlow. Re. 1. To Subs, 
of the “ I, R.” As. 12. 

Indian Industrial and Economical Problems. By 
Prof. Y. G. K »le. Re 8. To Subs, of - 1. R.” Re 1-8. 

Essays on Indian Economies. By the late Mahadev 
Govind Ranade Rs 2. To Subs, of '* I. R." Re. 1-8. 

The Swadeshi Movement. A symposium by Repre- 
sentative Indians and Anglo-Indians. Re. 1-4. To 8uba. 
of the “ I. R.” Re. 1. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture. By 
Oathleyne Singh. Rel. To Subs of “ I. R." As 12. 

L*ft Irrigation. By Mr. A. Chtterton. Rs. 2. To 
Subs, of the “ I. R.” Re. 1-8. 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Sayani. Re. 1. 
To Subs, of the “ I. R.” As. 12. 

General 

Tales from Sanskrit Dramatists. On the lines of 
Lamb’s Tales (Ten famous Dramas rendered into 
easy English Prose). Rs 2. To 8ubs. of "I.R." Re. 1-8. 

Sukuntala. By Mrs K Sathianathan Rendered 
Into easy prose for use in Schools and Colleges. As. S. 

Malabar and its Folk. By Mr. T. K Gopala 
Panikker, ba. With special chapters on “Land 
system of Malabar” by Dr. V. K. John and The 
Moplaha” by Mr. Hamid Ali Bar.-at-law. Rs. 2. 
To Subs of the “I R " Re. 1-8. 

Shakespeare's Tragedies. By Dr. Miller. Being 
the critical study of Lear. Macbeth, Othello, and 
Hamlet Re. 1-8 To Subs, of the “ I. R." Re. 1-4. 

Miss Mayo's Mother India. A Rejoinder. By K. 
Natarajan. With an introduction by Mr. G. A. 
Natesan and criticisms of Tagore, Gandhi. Besant, 
etc 5th Edition As. 12 To Subs, of “I. R " As. 10. 

Visvahharati By Dr. Rabindranath and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, with 6 portraits As 8. 

Delhi, The Capital of India. 54 illustrations. Rs. 2. 

Indian Tales of Fun, Folly and Folklore. A 
collection in one volume of eight book lets. New 
Edition. Re. 1-4. To 8ub« of the “ T, R.” Re. 1, 

Tha Bhagavad Gita. With text in Devanagari and 
an English translation by Annie Besant. Pocket 
Edition. Please note the price is 4 As. and not 2 As. 

Rise and Growth of Bombay Municipal Government. By 
Sip D. E. Waoha. Rs. 2. To Subs of “ I. R.” Re. 1-8. 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 


IF YOU WANT 

TO BE IN TOUCH WITH INDIA 

her political, social and industrial activities; her history, 
tradition and literature ; her religion and philosophy, 
her hopes and aspirations for tho future ; and the men 
and women who labour for the attainment of her ideal, 

YOU MUST SUBSCRIBE TO 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE 

MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

EDITED BY Mr. G. A NATESAN. 

The Indian Review is an All-India Monthly Magazine 
devoted to tho discussion of all topics of general interest 
with special reference to India. It caters to the taste of 
all classes. * * * Please note that a large and varied 
collection of Books on Indian Political, Industrial, 
Agricultural, Social and Religious Literature, Biographies, 
and the Speeches and Writings of Eminent Indians and 
Friends of India are offered at special concession rates 
to subscribers of the Indian Review. 

^ If you have rot already seen the “ Indian Review, 1 * 
send your name and address with a Four-anna (6d.)- 
postage stamp for a free specimen copy. 

Single copy: Eight Annas — One Shilling. 

Annual Subsn. Indian : Ri. 5. Foreign : 12 ah. 


Books are given at concession rates only to subscribers 
of The Indian Review . Any one who wishes to i uy books 
at concession rates must remit Rs.Five (12 sh. Foreign ) 
one year's subscription to the Reviews in advance. 


6. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
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